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Back the 
Attack 


ith a goal of fifteen 
Million dollars, the larg- 
Ist amount ever set for 
y financial program in 
e history of the world, 
e Third War Loan 
rive gets under way 
ept. 9. Pictured on this 
rver is the Third War 
oan Poster to be dis- 
buted to all retailers 
Boy Scouts and by 
rect mail. Retail organ- 
ations have set a fine 
ample for other 
oups by taking a bil- 
bn dollar quota in E 
pnds and War Stamps 
ting this drive. More 
an 5,000,000 retail 
orkers expect to sell an 
erage of at least $200 
orth of bonds each 
tring the three-week 
ive. More retail bond 
uing agents are need- 
1. To become an agent 
sub-agent, a simple 
ocedure has been set 
> by the Treasury De- 
rtment for any retailer 
© wants to help “Back 

2 Attack.” See your 


al War Finance Com- 
ee. 























DIVIDED BUT NOT CONQUERED 


Treat it rough--put it through a 
commando course, if you like 
International dough comes up smil- 
ing. The severe handling in your 
shop isn't anywhere near what it 
gets in the INTERNATIONAL bakery 
and laboratory. We go to extremes 
in our tests to insure ample toler- 
ance. This is quality insurance for 
your products - Important today! 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota « Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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“It’s no trick at all to sell doughnuts these days—assuming, of course, 
they're good ones. 


“Look at their food value, for instance. They contain eggs, shorten- 
ing, milk, sugar, flour—a mighty nourishing combination. Food 
value is a big talking point in wartime! 
“Another wartime angle is that doughnuts are a practical food for 
the Lunchboxes millions of workers are carrying. 
“So we're pushing doughnuts, with gratifying results. What about 
ingredient problems and shortage of skilled help? That's easy —we 
use a high-quality prepared doughnut mix!” 

* * * 
Producing uniformly good, quick-selling’ doughnuts is simple — 
even under wartime conditions—for the thousands of bakers using 
Pillsbury’s Doughnut Mixes. They cut costs by eliminating time- 
consuming operations—and their low fat-absorption and high yield 
are other economy factors. They're worth knowing about! 


Pillsbury’s Cake Doughnut Mixes 
Pillsbury’s Po-ta-doh Raised Doughnut Mix 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company ¢ General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Bakers who know from their own experience 
the superb quality of these great flours 
through the years, probably will like them 


better than ever before this year. 


Bakers who have not had this experience 
could select no better time than now to get 
acquainted with these fine products of high 
plains wheat of Western Oklahoma and the 


Panhandle country milled in the heart of 


where it grows. 


All Alva Flours Are the “Pure Quill’” 


One of These Brands Will Fit Your Requirements 


> | 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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“se ARNOTD OF STERIING @™ 





THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘Flour 








"A Mighty Fine Barrel of Flour’’ 


A good, old-fashioned phrase as rich in mean- 
ing today as through the years gone by. For 
with all of the changes and improvements in 
milling and baking, all of the scientific advance 
in methods and standards, all of the changes in 


preferences in buying, the time-tried truth re- 


mains—excellent bread can only be produced 


“A Mighty Fine Barrel of Flour” 


We regard milling fine “T horo-Bread 
Flour” as our first wartime duty. 


PANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Davly 
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IN YOUR SHOP 





UNIFORM FLOURS 


FROM THE WEST'S HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


FLAVOR - ECONOMY - PERFORMANCE 



























Ven a baker tells you about the success 


he has with a particular flour, among the most important quali- 
ties he’ll stress are flavor, economy, and shop performance. 


When a baker uses our flour time and time again, he tells 
us, too, that the sales-making good taste and flavor of all his 
baked goods, the definite shop economy, and the unfailing exact- 
ness and uniformity in gluten quality and the extra safety margin 
of tolerance of our flours that keep him satisfied year after year. 


All along the production line in your shop, you, too, will find 
continued satisfaction in the uniformity, the dependability, and 
the easy handling of these quality flours—milled from virgin, 
country-run wheats, hard or soft, spring or winter—shipped in 
straight or mixed cars. 

Our 190 grain elevators and warehouses and 21 flour mills 
located in Missouri, Kansas, and the High Altitude Wheat Em- 
pire of Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, are in an unexcelled position 
to select the proper variety and grade of wheat and to produce 
for you, under rigid milling and laboratory control, the flour that 
meets the exact requirement of your shop. We look forward to 
working with you. 














THE RENEWAL OF 


A PLEDGE.... 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany under the new leadership of men 
well known to you, pledges to you to 
carry on the same rigid standards of 
flour quality and fair-dealing established 
through the past 58 years of faithful serv- 
ice to the Bakers of America. 


GUY A. THOMAS, President and 
General Manager, has been prominent 
for many years in the flour milling and 
food industries. Under his leadership, 
our company goes forward to even 
greater service for you. 


FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice 
President, has been active in providing 
specialized wheat service to mills for 
many years, and is recognized as one of 
the nation’s foremost authorities on flour 
and grain. 


M.C. BELAN, General Production 
Manager, heads the milling staff of the 
company and directs all the operations 
of the company’s 27 flour mills. 


Together with these men, our wheat 
buyers, trained elevator men, master 
miller, alert research bakers and chem- 
ists, and the entire technical and sales 
personnel of our company-owned mills 
and elevators, renew their pledge of 
continued service to you. 








‘ 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLERS OF PIKES PEAK FLOURS FOR BAKERS’ USE AND PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


UNIFORM FLOURS FOR MONEY-MAKING BREADS, CAKES, CRACKERS, COOKIES AND PASTRIES 


= | 
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“"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Any baker who fails to look about 
to make perfectly sure that he is buy- 
ing the very best flour at the most truly 


Flour Milling Capacity economical price —considering loaf 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels doing his own interest less than justice. 


quality and baking performance—is 


War time is a poor time to speculate 


either in price or quality. 





“lhe WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
» MINNEAPOLIS 
» KANSAS CITY 
» BUFFALO 
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(5 00p EATIN’ any time you’re hungry ... Sweet Rolls 
for breakfast ...a favorite in the lunch box, too. Workers 
look to bakers for this popular pick-up that sustains energy. 
Ingredients are available... you can make a wide variety 
even under wartime production. Good eatin’, you say... 
EXTRA GOOD eatin’ when made with “Standard” flours. 


STAN DARD ccurany 


BAKERY FLOURS 


PICK-UP... 
EET ROLL 





ALWAYS GOOD EAT’N WHEN 
Made with Slandazd Flours 
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“TSMERTA® 








ISMERTA always welcomes com- 


parison with any flour in any bakery. 


For ISMERTA—at no significant 


extra cost—has the priceless ingre- 
dient of high and assured perform- 
ance that rings the bell in the bakery, 
at the customers door and in the 
profit-and-loss account at the end 


of the month. 


Competitively priced on Baking Value 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
gay MILLING COMPANY gy 


ASS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 









MB, ae 
INSTITUTE 
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Town ier 
FLO U R 


If we were to put a silver dime into every sack of 
TOWN CRIER FLOUR we not only would be 


infringing wartime regulations but the baker would 





be put to extra trouble sifting them out. 


But the dimes are there,—perhaps even shining 
silver quarters, —in the exceptional baking merits 
of this top-row flour for bakers who value the 





quality and reputation of their baked products. 





You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Protests Holding Up Enrichment Order 





FINAL DECISION EXPECTED 
LAST OF SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Final decision as to the scope of the 
enrichment regulation probably will not be made until the latter 


part of September, reliable sources indicate. 


The War Food Ad- 


ministration has been swamped with briefs from the milling and 
baking trades and the decision will be held up until these have 


been studied. 

In reviewing the situation as it stands 
today, the Millers National Federation 
points out that there are two alterna- 
tives to consider in attempting to pre- 
dict the final result. First, testimony 
with respect to the enrichment of fam- 
ily flour was unanimously in favor of 
that portion of the order. On the other 
hand, substantial numbers of bakers 
have objected to the government’s pro- 
posal to enrich all flour at the mill. In 
order not to delay the universal enrich- 
ment of family flour, it would be pos- 
sible for WFA to separate the two prob- 
lems and issue an order promptly re- 
lating to family flour only, leaving the 
bakery issue for further consideration. 
This would probably be done if a de- 
cision on the bakery phase were likely 
to hold up the entire matter unduly. 
In that event, the family flour order 
would probably become effective about 
Jan. 1, 1944. 

If WFA can come to a decision on 
hoth issues promptly, it would be their 
purpose to get the order out just as 
quickly as possible. The family flour 
portion of the order would probably 
become effective Jan. 1, and some pro- 
vision made for the satisfactory handling 
of unfilled bakery flour contracts. This 
problem is receiving very careful and 
thorough consideration. 

It seems fairly certain, therefore, that 
so far as family flour is concerned the 


<> 


x *k * 


enrichment will go into 
about Jan. 1, the federation states. 

Meanwhile the WFA has recommend- 
ed the postponement of the effective 
date of the amended definitions and 
standards for enriched flour, and in be- 
half of the milling industry the Millers 
National Federation has made a similar 
plea. While the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration recognizes the desirability 
of co-ordinating the boost in enrichment 
levels with the mandatory enrichment 
order, it takes the position that the evi- 
dence presented at the hearing last 
spring indicated the nutritional need for 
increasing the levels of ingredients in 
enriched flour, and that irrespective of 
a WFA order consumers are entitled to 
the advantages of these increased levels 
and the inclusion of riboflavin at the 
earliest possible date. The arguments in 
favor of postponing this date presented 
by WFA and the federation have not 
been effective in bringing about a_ post- 
ponement. 


order effect 


Millers who are now producing en- 
riched flour, therefore, should begin im- 
mediately, if they have not already done 
so, to make their plans to enrich their 
flour at the higher levels, to include 
riboflavin, and to make the necessary 
label adjustments, effective Oct. 1, 1943, 
the federation declares. 





NEW BREAD ENRICHMENT LEVELS 
MEAN NEW LABEL DECLARATIONS 


——<j>— 
Revised Standards for Flour Bring Automatic Bread Increase on 


Oct. 1—Recommended Label Statement Suggested by Amer- 
ican Bakers Association—Urge Universal Use 


When the new standards of flour en- 
richment go into effect on Oct. 1, it will 
automatically change the level of bread 
enrichment, since Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 1 requires that bread must be 
enriched by using enriched flour or by 
adding the equivalent enriching ingredi- 
ents during mixing of the dough. 

The new basis, which is the same as 
the enriched bread standards proposed 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
which will be officially established short- 
ly, makes numerous changes from thé 
old enrichment levels and will increase 
enrichment costs considerably. After 
Oct. 1 all bread will have to conform to 
the following enrichment standard (in 
milligrams per pound of bread): 


: Maximum Minimum 
VO ees. oes Ok 1. : 

UUM ST oo 0S Seco 5S o's 0.7 1.6 
hn oe eS ee ae aN 10.0 15.0 
ee ae eee 8.0 12.5 


Option ingredients are calcium and 





vitamin D. The minimum standard for 
calcium is 300 mg and the maximum 
800 mg. The minimum standard for 
vitamin D is 150 USP units and the 
maximum 750 USP units. 

The increase in enrichment 
also makes necessary a change on that 
part of the bread label which indicates 
the percentage of daily requirement of 
each added ingredient which the bread 
supplies. 

The American Bakers Association and 
the American Institute of Baking have 
co-operated in preparing the following 
recommended label statement which 
should appear conspicuously the 
package: 


content 


on 


ENRICHED FOR BETTER 

One half pound (about eight 
slices) of this bread supplies you 
with at least the following 


NUTRITION 


amounts or percentages of your 
minimum 


for 


daily requirement 





these essential food substances: 
thiamine (vitamin B,) 55%; ribo- 
flavin (vitamin B,) 17.5%; niacin 

(another B vitamin) 5 

4ON. 

This statement has been discussed in- 
formally with Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration officials and meets the labeling 
requirements set forth in the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

If the additional optional ingredients 
calcium and vitamin D are added, the 
wrapper should so indicate by adding, 
after the words “iron 40%” the words 
“calmium 20%, vitamin D 19%.” 

Every baker is urged to use this “rec- 
ommended label statement.” Its use will 
discourage unfortunate races between 
bakers, each claiming that he has more 
enriching ingredients in his bread than 
his competitor, and will make for a 
clearer understanding by the public of 
the dietary values of enriched bread. 

In this connection, it is important for 
bakers to note that the Food and Drug 


mg; iron 


Administration is exceedingly interested 
in complete consumer understanding of 
the values of enriched and 
taken the position that widely varying 
claims regarding the amount of enrich- 
ing ingredients present tends to con- 
found and confuse consumers. Under 
the circumstances, it is highly probable 
that food officials will pay particular 
attention to label statements which differ 
from the one “recommended” above. 

The ABA comments as follows: “Ev- 
ery baker’s enriched bread labels should 
contain the recommended statement on 
Oct. 1, 1948. The federal food and 
drug act requires it. However, we feel 
sure that officials, knowing of the na- 
tion’s paper, wax and metals problems, 
will not crack down on any baker who, 
despite an honest effort, has not been 
able to obtain the required wrappers by 
that date, Further, in our opinion, these 
officials will not take action where, to 
conserve scarce materials, a baker, after 
Oct. 1, 1943, uses up a reasonable stock 
of present wrappers.” 


bread has 





BAKING INDUSTRY SEEKS REVERSAL 
OF DIFFERENTIAL SUGAR RATIONING 


ee 
Principle Established by Shortening Allotments Upset by OPA 
Allocation of Extra Sugar for Bread-Type Products Only— 
Threat to Variety Bakers Fought 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The American 
Bakers Association and the Associated 
Bakers of America are working on a 
vigorous protest to eliminate, if possible, 
the principle of unequal rationing of 
scarce commodities, established by the 
Office of Price Administration in allot- 
ting extra sugar to bakers of bread- 
type products, but none to producers of 
other types of goods. 

Once defeated last April in connec- 
tion with shortening allotments, this 
principle of differential rationing has 
again come to a head in OPA and once 
firmly established may lead to similar 
discrimination in manpower, packaging, 
gasoline, trucks, machinery or any other 
of the multitude of items under control 
of government agencies. 

Furthermore, the differential principle 
is a serious threat to the existence of 
the smaller bakery, which is heavily de- 
pendent on sales of a variety of sweet 
goods. This class of baker is most seri- 
ously handicapped by other wartime re- 
strictions and business mortality in this 
group is already high. 

For this reason an appeal has been 
made to the Senate Committee on Small 
Business for assistance in combating the 
menace to the retail baker. The com- 
mittee was very helpful in the shorten- 
ing fight last April. 

Representatives of bakers in Wash- 
ington are bitter over the treatment ac- 
corded them by OPA in sugar rationing 


matter. When rumors of a differential 
rationing order on sugar were heard, a 
hearing was requested, and representa- 
tives of the small business committee 
asked OPA to hold up any such order 
until a conference could be held with 
baking industry representatives. OPA 
agreed to the conference but did not 
mention that the order had already been 
signed. At the meeting OPA and FDA 
officials refused to reveal details of the 
plan on the ground that it had not been 
finally approved, but the order had al- 
ready been signed by OPA Administra- 
tor Prentiss M. Brown four days before. 

In spite of the strong protests of in- 
dustry representatives and the many ob- 
vious inequities and administrative diffi- 
culties in differential rationing, OPA ig- 
nored the objections and the order was 
issued forthwith. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE DESTROYS MONTANA 
WHEAT STORAGE ELEVATOR 


Great Faris, Mont.—Fire completely 
destroyed a huge wheat elevator of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. recently, con- 
suming an estimated 180,000 bus wheat. 
The blaze occurred in a rather temporary 
form of warehouse structure, the build- 
ing comprising six large bins of a total 
wheat storage capacity of approximately 
400,000 bus. Damage was estimated at 
$250,000. 





Army Buys Heavily of Flour 


The United States Army was in the flour market on Aug. 31, with unconfirmed 


reports suggesting purchases up to 1,000,000 sacks (cwt). 


Both winter wheat and 


spring wheat mills were reported to have participated in the business, although the 


bulk of the awards apparently was garnered by spring wheat mills. 


called for delivery by Sept. 15 at Buffalo. 


Specifications 
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MANPOWER AND WHEAT SUPPLY 
PROBLEMS TOP TRADE WORRIES 


——= 


Special Committee Groups to Act on Industry Problems Rather 
Than Full Advisory Panel—Draft Variations 
Causing Confusion 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Flour 
industry problems will be considered by 
special committee groups rather than by 
the full committee according to present 
plans at WFA. Government officials 
there say that industry problems are 
crystallizing around certain phases which 
can be handled better by small groups 
with specialized knowledge. Foremost 
among these problems now are man- 
power and availability of supply of 
wheat, the latter complicated by animal 
feed demands and use of wheat in pro- 
duction of alcohol. 

WFA officials say that diversity of 
draft classifications in the milling indus- 
try is causing confusion and uncertainty. 
In some areas, as Buffalo, N. Y., for 
example, milling industry workers are 
practically on a par with aircraft plants 
in WMC rulings, while in other sections 
mills are reported as in danger of losing 
skilled workmen. 

Selective service representatives say 
the degree of essentiality of an industry 
in each area is determined by War Man- 
power Commission and that the defer- 
ment of skilled men is scaled according 
to the importance of the occcupation in 
the industry and the period of time re- 
quired to replace these skills with new- 
ly trained men. The maximum defer- 
ment available is six months. Selective 
service officials say that it is up to each 
industry to train replacements for men 
who will be subject to service calls. 

Overall and seasonal demands for 
wheat are complicated at this time by 
the animal feed demands, use of wheat 
in the distilling industry and, indirectly, 
by the failure of corn to move from 
surplus areas to the deficit feeding re- 
gions. 

Recent announcement by WPB chem- 
ical division indicates that demand for 
grain by the distilling industry may be 
curtailed. At the end of June this year 
the alcohol stockpile was over 130,000,000 
gallons, an amount considered necessary 
by WPB to meet synthetic rubber pro- 
duction requirements. The extent of 
this stockpile has been the object of 
considerable criticism by other govern- 
ment agencies. These critics feel that 
the high cost whisky distillers should be 
dropped from the alcohol production 
program and that a number of less es- 
sential uses discontinued under M-30, 
the alcohol allocation order. 

According to conservative estimates, 
the synthetic rubber program may re- 
quire about 220,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol this fiscal year. This would repre- 
sent an increase of 200,000,000 gallons. 
Against that increase it is believed that 
arrivals of offshore molasses to East 
Coast and Gulf distilleries can equalize 
this sharp demand rise. WFA officials 
say that molasses imports will become 
progressively better. Present plans call 
for addition of 12 tankers in the West 
Indian service between now and spring. 
If that goal is attained alcohol produc- 
tion from molasses should surpass pro- 
duction levels from this source in 1942 
when output was 152,000,000 gallons. 

If WFA plans work out as charted 
now it seems probable to government 


observers that some slackening in use of 
grains by distilleries this year is indi- 
cated. Resumption of beverage alcohol 
production appears to be unlikely in 
view of all factors which must be con- 
sidered. 

Importation of wheat from South 
America, particularly Argentina, is said 
to be the subject of stratospheric poli- 
tics at the state department level. One 
consideration which cannot be ignored, 
however, is the improving shipping situ- 
ation and some of the government wheat 
men say that it looks to them that be- 
fore this fiscal year is out some of the 
shipping lines may be actively soliciting 
cargoes. However, politics, and particu- 
larly international politics, do not follow 
rules of reason and it may be that the 
irrationalities of global politics will de- 
lay imports of Latin American grains. 

Despite optimistic announcements by 
Marvin Jones over the movement of corn, 
grain trade representatives say that the 
price impediment remains and that farm- 
ers will prudently hold corn on the farms 
to meet local feeding requirements that 
are maintained at a high level by the 
CCC hog support price of $13.75 ewt, 
which is available through the summer 
of 1944. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED MILLS SALES 
REFLECT FEED DEMAND 
—— 


Tonnage Gains 37% in Fiscal Year— 
Earnings Higher Despite 
Tax Increase 





Cuicaco, I11.—Feed sales tonnage of 
Allied Mills, Inc., during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, was 37% larger 
than that of the preceding year, the 
annual report of the company shows. 

Total sales of all divisions of the 
company reached an all-time record 
volume of $63,97u,160, compared to $43,- 
603,420 in the prior fiscal year, an in- 
crease of about 29%. Cost of sales was 
approximately 88% of the sales total in 
each of the two years. 

The sharp increase in sales volume 
enabled the company to overcome the 
effects of a 62% increase in taxes and 
bring the net income for the fiscal year 
to $2,028,446, equal to $2.53 per share 
of stock. The previous year’s net was 
$1,952,629, or $2.44 a share. 

Federal income and excess profits 
taxes rose to $5,609,984 from $2,757,618. 
Earnings before federal taxes were $7,- 
638,430 compared to $4,710,247. 

Net working capital has been increased 
$1,191,770 to $11,007,650. Total cur- 
rent assets on June 30, 1943, were $15,- 
574,063 and total current liabilities were 
$4,566,413. These compare with $13,- 
280,412 and 3,464,532 at the end of the 
previous fiscal year. 

John B. De Haven, president of Al- 
lied Mills, said that the company has 
co-operated extensively with the govern- 
ment in helping to maintain the supply 
and distribution of feed. This involved 
the solution of many wartime problems, 
not the least complicated of which re- 


sulted from feed allocations, and which 
included the effects of price control, 
wage stabilization, labor shortages, pri- 
orities and transportation regulations. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JUTE SITUATION ENCOURAGING 

Toronto, Onr.—It is good news for 
the Canadian milling and bag industries 
to learn that Indian jute mills are now 
able to accept large orders for jute 
cloth, A New York report states that 
the board of economic warfare, Wash- 
ington, has placed an order in India for 
700,000,000 yards of jute textiles for 
delivery in America. An earlier order 
for 150,000,000 yards is also on record. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Heavy Movement of 
Grain on the Lakes 
Despite Late Start 


Toronto, Ont.—Although the season 
of navigation on the Great Lakes was 
one month late in opening this year more 
Canadian grain has been shipped than 
in the same period of previous year. 
Grain shipments from opening date to 
Aug. 7 totaled 148,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 109,000,000 in 1942. 

Of this year’s shipments about 100,- 
000,000 bus were wheat, while last year 
wheat accounted for 104,000,000. There 
has been a large increase in the move- 
ment of oats and barley to U. S. ports, 
the quantity amounting to 45,000,000 bus 
compared with 3,000,000 bus in same 
period of 1942. 

Shipments of wheat down the lakes 
from Fort William and Port Arthur in 
the whole of the crop year closing July 
31 last totaled 171,000,000 bus, of which 
about 131,000,000 bus went to Canadian 
ports and 40,000,000 bus to United 
States ports, including 33,000,000 bus to 
Buffalo. In the previous crop year total 
wheat shipments to all ports amounted 
to 205,000,000 bus. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 

Vancouver, B. C.—The new council of 
the Vancouver Grain Exchange has 
elected as president Vernon Lester, local 
manager for Kerr Gifford & Co. He 
succeeds H. H. Smith, manager here for 
Earl, Stoddart, Ltd. The new vice presi- 
dent is D. Roy Davis, of Buckerfield’s, 
Ltd. J. J. Hamilton, secretary of the 
exchange since its inception, was re- 
turned to his post. 
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ATHERTON BEAN WILL 
ATTEND FEED MEETING 


—~<>— 


Several Speakers Announced for Ses- 
sions of Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Association 


Atherton Bean, acting chief of the ce 
reals, feed and fertilizer section of the 
Office of Price Administration, has given 
assurance that he will be present at th 
annual meeting of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association in St. 
Louis Sept. 26-27. It is.expected that 
he will confer with a number of asso 
ciation committees as well as partici 
pate in the general session. 

In addition to the program previous], 
announced, invitations have been ex- 
tended to members of the retail feed 
dealers’ committee and the feed jobbers’ 
committee to attend meetings the after- 
noon of Sept. 26, at the Hotel Statler. 

On the morning of Sept. 27 there will 
be a general feed conference, with ll 
members attending and with a panel «f 
feed men to handle a questions and ai- 
swers session. 

The afternoon meeting on Sept. 27 will 
be devoted to a discussion of grain trace 
affairs. 

Prominent speakers at luncheon, di)- 
ner and business meetings, outside of tle 
panel groups, will include President Ss. 
L. Rice, of the national association; 
President P. R. O’Brien, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and LeRoy Godfrey, 
of the Corn Products Refining Co. 

Discussion leaders in the morning feed 
meeting will include E. F. LaBudde, 
of Milwaukee; Atherton Bean, of OP \, 
Washington, D. C; David Steenbergh, of 
Milwaukee; W. D. Flemming, of Minne- 
apolis; Emory Cocke, of Atlanta; Max 
Cohn, of Buffalo, and Frank Boling, 
of Washington. 

Discussion leaders in the afternoon 
grain trade meeting will include H. M. 
Stratton, of Milwaukee; Administrator 
N. E. Dodd, of AAA, Washington; 5. 
W. Wilder, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. 
F. Leahy, of Kansas City; F. C. Bell, 
of Omaha, and William A. McArthur, 
of CCC, Washington. a. 

It is expected that the Federation of 


“Commission Merchants Associations will 


have .a meeting of its members during 
the St. Louis meeting. The National 
Grain Trade Council will meet in St. 
Louis the following day, Sept. 28. 


— 





Nationwide Freight Rate 
Plans of Congress Opposed 


Fourteen bills or joint resolutions 
have been introduced in the present 
Congress proposing, in different forms 
or methods, uniform railroad freight 
rates for nation-wide application. While 
some of the bills propose uniform class 
rates and classifications others propose 
“scales of rates, according to zones, for 
the transportation of property by com- 
mon carriers by railroad.” 

The movement for a uniform scale of 
class rates was started by governors of 
southern states who have contended that 
the interterritorial rates on manufac- 
tured products discriminate against the 
South in favor of the East. Governors 
from 11 southern states will attend the 
Western Governors’ Conference at Den- 





ver, Colo., Sept. 17-18, with the reported 
intention of effecting a coalition between 
the West and South in support of legis» 
lative freight rate making. 

Under Docket No. 28300 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is now in- 
vestigating the class rates in all of tlie 
territory east of the western mountain 
ranges. It is expected that a proposed 
report as to these rates: will be released 
this fall. This was an extended investi- 
gation and the final report may relieve 
some of the objections to the present 
class-rate adjustment. Pending this ac- 
tion, the Minneapolis Traffic Association 
believes that Congress should not change 
the present law by the adoption of « 
revolutionary method of uniform rate 
making. Specifically, the association 
a 
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says, the proposed legislation should be 
opposed for the following reasons: 

1. Congressional action in prescribing, 
or requiring the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe uniform freight 
rates would inject into the already 
present complex business conditions un- 
certainty as to future distribution costs 
retarding industrial extension and de- 
velopment necessary to meet postwar 
conditions. 

2. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has functioned since 1887 and has 
the confidence of the shippers and the 
railroads. The law, which has_ been 
repeatedly revised, gives the commission 
ample power to regulate rates impar- 
tially and expertly, with regard to ter- 
ritorial and local conditions. The pend- 
ing legislation assumes that uniform 
freight rate for nation-wide application 
would be in the public interest while 
the experience of years does not support 
this. The present railroad rate structure 
reflects competition between producing 
or consuming points and between trans- 
portation agencies. Uniform freight 
rates determined solely by distance would 
localize industry and restrict thé mar- 
kets for the products of agriculture. 
Flour mills, for example, could market 
only in a limited territory and differences 
in rates between grain and the products, 
which would result from the applica- 
tion of rates related to transportation 
costs, would destroy most of the large 
flour mills in western territory. Many 
other products of agriculture which now 
move to distant markets under com- 
modity rates could not be marketed 
under a rigid distance tariff of rates. 
In the public interest the administrative 
function of the commission should not 
be limited by the proposed legislation 
requiring the same scale of rates 
throughout the country where these rates 
are now fixed by expert judges of how 
they should be. adjusted in fairness to 
competing territories, the shippers and 
the carriers. 

3. The proposed uniform rate ad- 
justment would be inflexible and could 
not be varied to meet changing condi- 
tions in a particular section of the coun- 
The rates would be “frozen” at 
one level and if prescribed for inter- 
state application they would be _ the 
measure of the intrastate rates depriv- 
ing the state authorities of regulation 
under state laws. 

4. Most of the proposed bills relate 
to railroad rates only but unless pre- 
scribed for water and highway trans- 
portation competition with railroads 
would be destroyed. If the rates are 
prescribed for all transportation the 
benefits of the present competitive rela- 
tion would be lost to the shipping public. 

Opposition to the proposals should be 
expressed by letter to representatives in 
Congress, the Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation declares, 


try. 
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CANADIAN SOYBEAN CROP 
SHORT OF YEAR’S GOAL 


Toronto, Ont.—A quarterly review of 
the coarse grain situation issued recently 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, contains much interesting infor- 
mation about the feedingstuffs industry 
in Canada, Production and utilization of 
the soybean in this country is one sub- 
ject of especial interest. An objective 
of 90,000 acres for this crop was set for 
1943 but the area planted fell far short 








of that figure, being only 55,000 acres as 
against 50,000 acres last year. The bulk 
of this crop has in the past been grown 
in Ontario. Some increase is believed to 
have taken place in western Canada this 
year. but figures are not yet available. 
Unfavorable weather during harvest of 
1942 spoiled much of the crop, particu- 
larly in Ontario. 

Crushing facilities for soybean are lim- 
ited in Canada but commercial market- 
ings of the 1942 crop were insufficient 
to keep even these in operation and beans 
had to be imported from the United 
States. The quantity of Canadian soy- 
beans crushed during the crop year 
ending July 31, 1943, is estimated at 280,- 
000 bus. Most of this was processed for 
the oil content but a small amount was 
used in the production of full fat soya 
flour used for human consumption. Pro- 
duction of soybean oil cake and meal in 
Canada during the crop year 1942-43 was 
close to 6,000 tons. No import figures 
for crop years are available but in the 
calendar year 1942 Canada imported 
17,000 tons as against 21,000 tons in 
1941. 

A new use for the versatile soybean 
was reported in Canadian newspapers 
recently. Lack of green vegetables and 
difficulties of transportation of the canned 
variety to arctic regions where Canadian 
and United States troops are stationed 
resulted in experiments with the use of 
soybean sprouts. Although the taste is 
described as rather flat and it is not as 
palatable as some of the vegetables in 
common use, it is said to be juicy and 
full of vitamins. Its use is receiving the 
commendation of food authorities. Pro- 
duction is simple. Soy sprouts can be 
grown in four or five days from beans 
planted in earth and kept moist in a 
temperature of 60 to 70 degrees. No mat- 
ter in what remote region troops or 
persons may find themselves they can 
now have their green vegetables in a 
few days if some soybeans are taken 
along, 


RIT NR a AN AORN A NE Cie ATE AR 
IT IS MAKERS OF PUNS 
NOT BUNS 
* 

What a lot of difference one letter 
of the alphabet can make was demon- 
strated by the confusion throughout 
western Pennsylvania following the 





publication of critical and non-defer- 
able occupations by the War Man- 
power Commission, Aug. 15. Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania newspapers includ- 
ed the profession of bakers in the 
non-deferable list instead of barkers, 
the 
bakers to sink to an all-time low. 
Theodore Staab, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association, had 
a few busy days getting the offices of 
the Regional and Area War Manpower 
Commission and of Selective Service 


causing spirits of numerous 


Headquarters to take the necessary 
action to prevent a wholesale shift- 
ing of bakery help to war plants and 
preventing draft boards from reclassi- 
fying deferred bakers into 1A. WMC 
Regional Director Frank L. Mce- 
Namee issued a special press release 
which was widely published and had 
the necessary effect, With a sigh of 
relief, bakers read the correction in 
their newspapers. 
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Here are members of the “Press Club” meeting in Birmingham, Ala., for cof- 
fee and confabs. Left to right: Ernest Carr, Standard Brands, Inc; Oliver Steele, 
International Milling Co; Charles E. Brown, Larabee Flour Mills Co; John O. 
Moorman, Standard Brands, Inc; Tom McGough, McGough’s Bakeries; E. J. 


Quinn, 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co; 


Tom Stevens, 


Home Baking Co. 


Charter members not in the picture: Lee R. Whidby and Ernest H. Woods, 


flour brokers. 


Pleasure Before Business, Motto 
of Birmingham’s Coffee Club 


The Autocrat of the Coffee Table is 
how Tom McGough, owner of the Mc- 
Gough Bakeries, Birmingham, Ala., is 
known by the salesmen, business men, 
college professors, politicians, et al, who 
drop into the 10 o’clock coffee session 
that has now become a ritual in Birming- 
ham. It’s called The Press Club, for 
want of a more descriptive name, and 
all guests gather around one table and 
pitch in on whatever subject is being 
discussed—politics, the war, labor unions, 
the administration—but never business. 

It all started when Tom McGough and 
Tom Stevens, of the 
Baking Co., began meeting daily at 10 
in the French Bake Shop. Salesmen who 
wanted to see the men heard of the 
meetings and made it a point to drop 


operator Home 


in. Soon salesmen from far and near 
were regular guests, and then bankers, 
politicians and other men of affairs 
joined. 

Mr. McGough is “the Autocrat.” 
has definite ideas on men 


He 
and matters 
His keen Irish 
wit and his sixth sense of seeing the 
meat in the coconut, make him the life 
of the party. 

When is over, Mr. Mc- 
Gough gives every salesman a private 
conference right there. He thereby saves 
hours of his time, as well as saving time 
for those who call on him. 

A recent addition to the club is a 
college professor, who wishes to know 
business men first hand, He is a great 
admirer of “the Autocrat.” 


and he is no trimmer. 


the session 


Reports Exaggerated on Corn 
Destined for East Says CCC 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The drouth af- 
flicted eastern states of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Delaware will be granted corn 
from federally owned stocks, but it will 
not be in the 3,000,000-bu bracket men- 
tioned in various eastern newspaper re- 
ports, the CCC has reported following a 
wave of inquiries regarding such a plan. 
That much corn simply isn’t available, 
it was asserted. 

Not only is the tri-state area close to 
Washington, D. C., affected by the 
drouth, but the northeast and the south- 
east are badly hit and require grain. 
Feed wheat supplies will be expedited 
for these demands and corn will be used 
to supplement wheat and other feed 
grains in whatever amounts CCC can 
spare from war needs, it was explained. 

Meat, milk and poultry shortages are 
threatened, the East claims, unless the 
government comes through with help in 
the form of feed supplies. Two civilian 
committees have been named to draft 
emergency plans to submit to govern- 
ment officials. 


One plan is considered a “self-help” 
program dealing with conservation of 
feed and increased production. The sec- 
ond plan calls for government adjust- 
ments and asks for 200,000 tons of hay 
and not less than 600,000 tons of feed 
grains. 

Other demands are: 

1, That the WFA through the CCC 
allocate increased quantities of grains 
and protein supplements to meet the 
imperative needs of the drouth area; 

2. That the WFA through CCC pur- 
chase and distribute through existing 
farm co-operatives and private agencies, 
hay in sufficient amounts to meet the 
emergency and at prices commensurate 
wtih price ceilings on milk, meat and 
other livestock; 

8. That the increase in liquidation of 
livestock which will be necessary in the 
drouth area be made possible and with- 
out disastrously low prices, by tempo- 
rarily increasing slaughtering quotas at 
local markets. 
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U. S. FOOD POLICY MUST BE SHORN 
OF SECRECY, McCONNELL DECLARES 


——~P-— 


Nearly 1,000 Attend Exposition and Convention of Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council at New York—Government 
Price Policies Blamed for Present Supply Chaos 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


New York, N. Y.—*Vital policies 
which affect the welfare of the nation, 
and which cannot be regarded as a mili- 
tary secret, must be brought out from 
the secrecy which prevails on nearly 
every government food policy,” J. A. 
McConnell, chairman of the National 
Feed Industry Council and general man- 
ager of the Co-operative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Ithaca, N. Y., told the Poultry 
Industry Exposition and Convention of 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, Inc., which met at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, Aug. 25-27. 

“The whole food situation, and food 
policies, must be given sufficient airing 
so that the power of public opinion may 
have something to do with the determ- 
ing of a workable policy,” Mr. McCon- 
nell said. 

Mr. McConnell declared that “it is 
high time to give the men who run 
farms all of the facts as to future gov- 
ernment food policies, so they can start 
intelligent planning for next year’s pro- 
duction. The most encouraging thing 
out of Washington in a longtime is the 
recent statement, by WFA Administra- 
tor Marvin Jones, that next year the 
government is going to count on co- 
operation rather than regimentation to 
get food production. The thing I hope 
government planners will not forget is 
that you can’t get effective co-operation 
unless you provide intelligent informa- 
tion as to the food that is needed and 
what is available for producing it,” Mr. 
McConnell added. 

“So far we farm people have had no 
voice in determining price policies,” Mr. 
McConnell said. “We could only try 
to modify them after the policy was 
announced. Such modifications are very 
difficult to effect, even when the orig- 
inal programs have proved themselves 
very wrong, as is the case with the corn 
price ceilings.” 

The speaker stressed his conviction 
that the present government policy of 
pricing corn in relation to hogs only, 
and ignoring the use of corn for dairy- 
men, poultrymen and corn industries, 
cannot be continued if the expected re- 
sults in food production are to be 
achieved. Pointing out that the govern- 
ment has given no assurance that corn 
will be permitted to move from the corn 
belt to other parts of the country in 
sufficient volume, Mr. McConnell declared 
that “the present predicament is the re- 
sult of a series of single purpose com- 
mitments by men who fail to realize 
that all prices have definite relations 
to each other.” 

The speaker expressed the hope that 
perhaps 80% of the present dairy cow 
and poultry population of the Northeast 
can be supplied with adequate feedstuffs, 
because of the extensive facilities in the 
Northeast for obtaining feeds from out- 
side the area, capable of developing a 
“suction” on the feed supply sufficient to 
move some of it into the area; and 
because of efforts now being made for 
future delivery of feeds and to develop 


feed and grain inventories where pos- 
sible. 
FOOD SUPPLY JEOPARDIZED 


Dr. W. I. Myers, acting dean of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, charged that 
“present government price policies jeop- 
ardize the suppiy of eggs and milk.” 
Dr. Myers maintained that “we are con- 
tinuing to extemporize our food program 
from week to week in blind disregard of 
the dangers involved in such action.” 

“It has been evident for months,” he 
continued, “that, under the stimulus of 
government programs, livestock proauc- 
tion has outrun feed supplies. Live- 
stock production is continuing to ex- 
pand in spite of decreasing feed sup- 
plies because ceiling prices on feeds, 
especially corn, have prevented feed 
prices from serving to check the expan- 
sion at a point where all the animais 
could be fed. Present price relatianships 
are relatively unfavorable for the pro- 
duction of eggs and milk and favorable 
for pork. 

“If market prices are not to be al- 
lowed to keep livestock and feed in 
balance, it is imperative that a plan 
be developed for the orderly liquidation 
of livestock numbers and the equitable 
distribution of available feed supplies so 
as to provide feed for hens and dairy 
cows. 

“The longer these readjustments are 
postponed, the more violent and waste- 
ful the resulting liquidation will be and 
the greater the danger of a serious re- 
duction in the supply of eggs and milk 
for cities.” 

Dr. Myers advocated the following as 
a “realistic wartime food program”: 


1. Government should organize and carry 
out, in co-operation with the states, an in- 
tensive educational program to point out 
the facts of the present food situation and 
to emphasize the patriotic service of civilian 
conservation of food. It should include a 
clear statement of the importance of eating 
more crop products, but less meat and 
livestock products. 

2. Establish prices of essential foods, well 
in advance of planting and breeding seasons, 
to insure the desired production. Necessary 
prices to bring forth required production 
are the only sound guide in wartime price 
policy. Guaranteed minimum prices that 
are easily understood are likely to be more 
effective than incentive payments that are 
inevitably complicated by red tape and ad- 
ministrative controls. 

3. Increase the production of all impor- 
tant food crops to provide ample quantities 
to meet any possible need. Increase pro- 
duction of potatoes, sweet potatoes, dry 
beans and peas, soybeans, peanuts and vege- 
tables. 

4. Use the remaining crop acreage for 
maximum production of feed crops best 
adapted to individual farms. 

5. Establish prices that will result in use 
of available feed supplies for production of 
quantities and kinds of livestock products 
required to meet war demands and to bal- 
ance civilian diets made up more largely 
of crop products. This requires prompt 
action to raise corn prices relative to hog 
prices. 

6. Establish prices that will encourage 
maximum production of fluid milk and milk 
solids. Assure an ample supply of feed, 
and establish a farm price of milk favor- 
able to feed and other costs. The rapid 
increase in hog numbers has already jeop- 
ardized the feed supply and their prompt 
curtailment is imperative. 

7. Maintain the present skilled labor force 
on farms and supplement it with necessary 
seasonal labor. Provide new machinery to 
replace wornout machines as well as repair 
parts, fertilizers and essential supplies. To 
meet the increased food production goals 
announced for 1944, considerable additional 
skilled farm labor, new farm machinery, 
fertilizer and supplies will be required. 

8. Maintain stocks of wheat, soybeans, 


beans and other storable food at levels that 
will enable us to meet any probable de- 
mands for human food by European people 
at the end of,the war. Additional wheat 
should not be fed to livestock until we are 
certain of the adequacy of the remaining 
supply to meet needs. 

9. Give public recognition of the vital im- 
portance of the food problems and the pa- 
triotic service of efficient food production 
in winning the war and insuring the peace 
to follow. 

10. Maintain the Victory Garden program 
and increase it if possible. 
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DOUGHBOY MILLS PACKAGE WINS 

Cuicaco, I1t.—Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis., was awarded first 
prize for the outstanding package in 
the carton class competition of the 
Annual Packaging and Display Contest 
at the recent National Food Distributors 
Association War Conference. Designed 
by the company’s agency, Calkins & 
Holden, the Doughboy Buckwheat pack- 
age won first place because of its eye 
appeal, shelf visibility and effective use 
of five colors. 
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FEED MOVEMENT BY LAKE 
FALLING SHORT OF GOAL 


Burrato, N. Y.—September grain re- 
quirements of the eastern area supplied 
through this city were estimated at 24,- 
600,000 bus by the Lower Lakes Grain 
Committee at a meeting in the Corn 
Exchange, Aug. 24. Of the total, 13,- 
700,000 bus will be needed for feed re- 
quirements; 7,500,000 for the milling in- 
dustry and 3,400,000 for flax crushers. 

The August movement is falling short 
of the 13,000,000-bu goal. Next month, 
however, it is expected that 15 ships, 
some diverted from the coal trade, will 
be carrying grain. By October, addi- 
tional ships of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corp., returned to service, will be added 
to the grain fleet. 

There are at present about 5,000,000 
bus of feed grains in storage in Buffalo, 
Albany and the Georgian Bay ports ear- 
marked for eventual use by New Eng- 
land farmers. 

Meanwhile feed mills here are antici- 
pating a greater flow of corn from the 
West. Some quantities of kafir maize, 
grown in the Southwest, are being re- 
ceived here, to be ground into meal for 
use in poultry and animal feed as a sub- 
stitute for corn. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID INCOME UP 

The American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. shows net income of $3,229,534 for 
the six months ended June 30, 1943, 
compared with a net of $2,395,373 for 
the like 1942 period. 
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DISTRICT 4 A.O.M. SCHEDULES MEETING 

A meeting of the members of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers, will 
be held Friday evening, Sept. 24, at the 
Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. 
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WILLIAM BITTLES, WAGNER 
BAKING CORP. HEAD, DIES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—William Bittles, 
founder and president of the Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N. J., died at 
his home in West Orange, N. J., Aug. 30, 
from a heart attack. He was 76 years 
old and born in Dublin, Ireland, com- 
ing to America when he was 18 years 
old. He founded the Wagner company 
in 1900. He was a director and stock- 
holder in a number of manufacturing 
concerns and financial institutions. 
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CCC SUPPORT PRICE 
FOR LINSEED MEAL 


Agency Will Pay $2 Ton Under Ceiling 
If Crusher Buys Flax at 
Specified Price 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
War Food Administration has announced 
details of an offer by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to processors to purchase 
any and all their raw linseed oil and 
linseed oil meal produced in the year 
beginning Sept. 1. The offer is predi 
cated on crushers paying not less than 
specified prices for all flaxseed bought 
prior to Aug. 1, 1944. Processor ac 
ceptances must be made not later than 
Sept. 15, 1943. 

Announced as a processors’ support 
price, the CCC offers to buy linseed me:! 
on a basis of $38 ton, bulk, Minneapolis, 
for 34% protein. This is $4 ton under 
the current OPA ceiling. 

The CCC offering price for linseed «il 
at Minneapolis is 131,c lb, which is seven 
tenths of a cent per pound under tie 
current ceiling. The government agen- 
cies said that these support prices would 
provide the processors with margins ay- 
eraging about $14 ton of flaxseed. 

The offer to support prices of lin- 
seed oil and meal supplements the CCC 
loan program announced last April, 
under which loans are made to farmers 
at the rate of $2.85 bu for No. 1 flax- 
seed, basis Minneapolis, with differen- 
tials for other grades and other areas 
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H. B. LILLY ASSOCIATES 
WITH GOOCH MILLING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—H. B. Lilly, for 
many years associated with the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. and for 
four years past manager of the Spring- 
field (Mo.) Flour Mills unit of that 
company, has resigned and formed a 
connection with the executive and _ sules 
department of the Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Lilly was 
transferred a few weeks ago from the 
Springfield mill to an assignment in the 
company’s main office at Denver, being 
succeeded at Springfield by Robert M. 
Pease, formerly of West Plains, Mo. 
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GENERAL MILLS RE-ELECTS 
ALL INCUMBENT OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., in Min- 
neapolis has announced the re-election 
of all incumbent directors and officers 
and the re-appointment of the officers 
in the various divisions and trade-name 
divisions of the company, according to 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board. 
The board appointed E. K. Thode, now 
assistant secretary and assistant tre:s- 
urer, as vice president of the mechanic! 
division. He will retain his former duties 
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DIST. 11, A.O.M., SCHEDULES MEETING 

KNoxvitte, TenN.—The annual meet- 
ing of District 11 of the Association of 
Operative Millers will be held at the 
Farragut Hotel, Knoxville, on Oct. 15-1. 
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PHILADELPHIA OUTING 
Purapetpuia, Pa.—The annual outing 
of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia will 
be held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, P:., 
Sept. 10-12. 
i 
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CONTROL OFFICIALS 
TO MEET OCT. 29-30 


Statler Hotel, Washington, Will Be 
Scene of Annual Meeting—Feed 
Industry Invited 


The Association of Feed Control Offi- 
cials will conduct its annual meeting 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on Oct. 29-30, L. E. Bopst, secretary- 
treasurer, has announced. The meeting 
will follow immediately that of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. 

Members of the feed industry are in- 
vited to attend the meeting of feed 
control officials, Mr. Bopst emphasizes. 

“We intend this to be a business meet- 
ing with no frills,’ Mr. Bopst stated in 
a letter to members of his organization. 
“Those of you who have special prob- 
lems or definite ideas about certain 
subjects that you would like to have 
discussed are urgea to notify your sec- 
retary. With the many perplexing 
problems which are constantly appear- 
ing in our work and the further com- 
plications and difficulties brought on by 
the war, it is more important than ever 
that we have a full attendance this 
year.” 
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JOSEPH C. MITCHELL TO 
MANAGE BURRUS MILL 


Forr Worrn, Texas.—Joseph_ C. 
Mitchell, for the past two years general 
manager of the Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas, a unit of Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., has been transferred 
to a like position with Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., another unit of the same 
company at Fort Worth. Mr. Mitchell 
first became associated with the Burrus 
organization in 1934, in charge of New 
York office of ‘the’ Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston. Later he became man- 
ager of mills at McKinney and, in 1939, 
of the Liberty Mills, San Antonio. 

Mr. Mitchell succeeds J. Paul Smith, 
whose resignation recently was announced 
and who has not yet made known his 
future plans. 
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SCHMINKE MILLING CO. 
LEASED TO NEW CONCERN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Schminke Milling 
Co., Nebraska City, Neb., has been 
leased to the National Commodities Co., 
Baltimore, it was announced last week 
by Carl H. Schminke. 

The feed mill which is attached to the 
flour mill will continue under the man- 
agement of the Schminke company and 
the storage facilities will be divided. 
Tom Bots, well known broker and flour 
miller of the Southwest, will operate the 
new concern, which will be known as 
Old Line Mills Co. 

Distillers’ grits will be produced by 
the company, which operates other mills 
for the same purpose. The new firm 
took over the property Sept. 1. 
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JEAN F. CARROLL PROMOTED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Appointment of 
Jean F. Carroll as director of the Food 
Price Division in the Office of Price 
Administration. has been announced. 
Since May, 1948, Mr. Carroll has been 
assistant director of the OPA Food Ra- 
tioning Division on leave from the Kro- 
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ger Grocery & Baking Co. Mr. Carroll 
went to the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. in 1937 as assistant to the general 
manager. The following year he became 
branch manager at Louisville, Ky., and 
later manager at St. Louis, where he 
directed the operation of 350 retail 
stores. From July, 1942, to May, 1943, 
he worked as a special consultant to 
Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, chief of 
the Army Subsistence Branch, setting 
up the system by which the army figures 
its food requirements. 
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Farm Prices Climb 
to 117% of Parity 


@ No Increase in Prices Paid 
by Farmers — Parity for 
Grains Unchanged 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farm prices rose 
five points in the month ended Aug. 
15, with no increase reported in the level 
of prices paid by farmers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported Aug. 30. 
As a result, the ratio of farm income 
to payments climbed 3 points from July 
to 117% of parity. 

With prices paid by farmers for com- 
modities, interest and taxes remaining 
unchanged at 165% of the 1910-14 av- 
erage, the same as in July, prices re- 
ceived for all groups of agricultural 
commodities reached to or above parity, 
except some grains. 

There was no change in the parity 
price for basic grains, though actual 
prices of corn and wheat were Ic bu 
higher than on July 15. Wheat and corn 
parity remains at 1.46 and 1.06, although 
corn went to 103% of parity and wheat 
to 87%, both 1 point rises, on the basis 
of actual prices during the month. 

With no change in wheat parity, 
prices for feed wheat sold by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will not be af- 
fected for September. 

Prices received by farmers for dairy 
products were up 3 points, and at 181% 
of the 1909-14 average were 30 points 
higher than in August a year ago. 

The mid-August index of grain prices, 
at 155, reached the highest level since 
May, 1928, although it was only 1 point 
higher than a month ago. Corn, wheat 
and barley prices each were le bu high- 
er than in mid-July, compared with 
downturns of 0.4c for oats, 2.5¢c for 
rye, and 14c for rice. 

The feed grain index was also up a 
point from July to August and was 
45 points higher than in August, 1942. 
At $1.68 bu soybean prices were down 
2c during the month ended Aug. 15, 
but were 10c higher than a year earlier. 
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DAVID F. JOHNSON HEADS 
SALES FOR ARNOLD MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A. L. Jacobson, 
president of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, announces the appoint- 
ment of David F, Johnson, of Claflin, 
Kansas, as sales manager to succeed 
F. A. Daugherty, who resigned recently 
to become manager of the newly or- 
ganized Junction City (Kansas) Milling 
Co., subsidiary of the Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas. 

Mr. Johnson, associated with the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
for 14 years, has been: for eight years 
sales manager for Claflin Flour Mills, 
one of its four Kansas units. 








ALLOTMENTS UNDER L-292 ORDER 
MAY BE INCREASED, WPB STATES 


<> 


Amendments to Order May Not Be Completed by Oct. 1, However 
—Mill Machinery Manufacturers Will Be Enabled to Continue 


Production on Base Period Quotas Temporarily 


WasHincton, D. C.—Allocation of 
critical materials for the fourth quarter 
to manufacturers of milling machinery 
and equipment may not be completed in 
all detail before Oct. 1, but War Pro- 
duction Board officials say that, in gen- 
eral, the industry will receive increases 
for production of most items and for 
some there will be substantial increases. 

Details of the program are now being 
worked out at WFA and if the program 
is not completed, manufacturers will be 
enabled to continue production schedules 
under Order L-292. That order provides 
manufacturers an averaged operating 
base of 50% of their production during 
the years 1939-42. 

A series of amendments to Order L- 
292 will be issued shortly, WPB officials 
indicated. The first series of amend- 
ments will concern production of dairy 
machinery. That production rate will be 
stepped up to levels from 80 to 125% 
of the base production period. 

Following action on the dairy ma- 
chinery quotas, an amendment to L-292 
will set the new levels for baking, can- 


<> 


ning and packing machinery producers. 
That action is still being worked out at 
WFA. Grain and milling machinery 
action will follow. 

Although. WPB officials admit that the 
grain and milling machinery producers 
are to be granted substantial increases 
in some lines, it would be incorrect to 
base anticipations on the dairy machin- 
ery industry action. It is pointed out 
that production demands on the dairy 
industry have changed considerably un- 
der war conditions, as, for example, the 
heavy increase in production of pow- 
dered milk. It is believed there has 
been no similar sharp change in the grain 
and milling industries. 

Manufacturers will have the basic 50% 
production level on which to operate if 
the fourth quarter allocation is not an- 
nounced prior to Oct. 1. While some 
manufacturers may find it advantageous 
to expand production levels in anticipa- 
tion of improved allocations, some cau- 
tion is advised by WPB officials as the 
increased allocations will vary between 
products. 
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ECUADOR AND BRAZIL MAY 
IMPORT MORE U. S. FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Increased_ im- 
ports of flour into Ecuador and Brazil 
may be in the offing, observers declare. 

Ecuador now imports only about 500 
tons a month from the United States, 
but it is reported that more will be 
allowed in October, if more shipping 
space is available than is needed for all 
imports from the United States. 

The Brazilian embassy has asked for 
information as to which merchants in 
Brazil would receive flour shipped by 
United States exporters, indicating that 
the unofficial ban on imports from this 
country since the priorities system went 
into effect last March, may be lifted. 

One spokesman surmised the Brazil- 
ians are intending to allow shipments 
of flour only to firms supplying the 
United States Navy. The navy is pur- 
chasing foods locally so far as possible 
and has not been able to buy flour in 
large enough quantities in Brazil. 

No interpretation of Costa Rica’s re- 
cent move to stop all imports until Jan. 
1, was available in Washington, except 
that it was the result of complex inter- 
American political and economic consid- 
erations. 
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INJURED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 

SprincrieLp, Minn.—Treg Helleloid, 
manager of the Springfield Milling Co., 
was injured early Sunday morning, Aug. 
29, when the car which he was driving 
collided with another car parked on the 
highway about two miles east of Sleepy 
Eye. Mr. Helleloid now is in the hos- 
pital at New Ulm. His injuries in- 
cluded three broken ribs and a broken 
knee cap. 

Mr. Helleloid was alone. He was 
taken to the hospital shortly after the 
accident by other motorists. There were 
no persons in the parked car. 


WFA SEEKS MORE FIGURES 
ON USE OF PROTEIN FEEDS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special )—While 
replies to the War Food Administration 
protein feed questionnaire have been re- 
turned in satisfactory volume, WFA has 
been compelled to request additional in- 
formation concerning state aistribution 
of feeds after they pass into distribution 
channels, with the exception of fish meal. 

When feeds pass into hands of com- 
mission merchants and jobbers, produc- 
ers do not appear to have accurate in- 
formation as to the point of ultimate 
consumption. For this reason the addi- 
tional information now sought by WFA 
is needed to supply a more detailed 
regional distribution breakdown. 

Fish meal reports are in better condi- 
tion than other protein products, as 
WFA officials have conferred with west 
coast industry producers over WFA 
plans and the end users of this com- 
modity are generally easier to trace than 
in other protein feed products. 

WEA officials say that it will be sev- 
eral weeks before reports have been 
tabulated and analyzed. The decision 
regarding allocation of these commodi- 
ties will in part depend on information 
available as result of the questionnaire 
returns. 
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HELP FOR TIRE SCARCITY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Eligible truck 
operators who hold tire rationing certifi- 
cates but who are unable to locate with- 
in their county the proper tires may 
apply to their nearest Motor Transport 
District Office of the Office of Defense 
Transportation for assistance, the ODT 
has announced. This information will 
in turn be transmitted daily to the 
Office of the Rubber Director, who will 
endeavor to arrange for the proper re- 
distribution of tires so that all the cer- 
tificates can be honored as quickly as 
possible after issuance. 
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INQUIRY HEAVY AT SOME FLOUR 
MARKETS, BUT ACTUAL SALES LIGHT 


Millers Working Off Old Contracts as Buyers Show Little Inclina- 
tion to Take On New Commitments—Production 
Shows No Significant Change 


Although inquiry at many flour mar- 
kets is reported heavy, actual sales are 
light, as buyers show little inclination to 
take on new commitments. Most millers 
are busy working off old contracts at 
a moderately successful rate. 

The purchase by 

a large eastern bak- 

ing company of 

about 200,000 sacks 

of flour was the fea- 

ture of the Minne- 

apolis market last week. Outside of 

that, there is not much activity. There 

is plenty of inquiry, but when prices are 

quoted buyers shy away. ‘Top grades of 

spring patent are at ceilings to all east- 

ern points, so buyers are holding off. 

Sales last week amounted to 85% of 

capacity, compared with 78% a week 

earlier and 73% in the corresponding 

period a year ago. Shipping directions 
are better. 

Neither buyers nor sellers are display- 
ing much interest in the Kansas City 
market, with mills not pushing for busi- 
ness because of the labor situation. The 
sales figure remained at 45% of capacity 
last week, the same figure which pre- 
vailed for the previous week, as com- 
pared with 65% in the same week a year 
ago. Clears are steady, and export 
business light. 

The volume of business at Buffalo is 
fair, but buyers are putting off commit- 
ments as long as possible to wait for 
the full effect of the spring wheat move- 
ment, which is delayed by the wartime 
shortage of box cars, Shipping direc- 
tions continue very good, and produc- 
tion shows an increase. 


Fair sales, chiefly to the jobbing trade, 
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are reported by other eastern markets. 
Chain bakers are buying in moderate 
quantities. 

Family flour business remains nil at 
Chicago, with only a few small sales 
reported. Directions are good. 

The situation in the soft wheat mill- 
ing section of the central states is un- 
changed. 

Portland reports a broad demand 
from the Middle West and the South- 
east for soft wheat flour, a result of the 
soft wheat ceiling rise. Bookings are 
reported heavy. Sales west of the 
Rocky Mountains, not covered by the 
new ceilings, continue very light. 

The market at Seattle shows only 
slight improvement. There was a broad 
demand after the new ceilings were an- 
nounced, but new business booked has 
been very light and very disappointing. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production was about un- 
changed last week, with output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorrHwesTern 
Miter, representing 70% of the entire 
production of the country, amounting 
to 3,209,789 sacks (cwt), compared with 
3,229,855 in the previous week and 2,- 
794,246 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,804,044 sacks (cwt) and three years 
ago 2,729,039. Compared with the pre- 
vious week, the Northwest milled 25,000 
sacks (cwt) more, Buffalo 16,000. In 
the Southwest, a 2,000-sack decrease was 
reported, in the central and southeastern 
states 49,000 and on the north Pacific 
Coast 14,000. Complete details of out- 
put by various sections are shown in 
the table on the opposite page. 





GENERAL FEED SITUATION REMAINS 
EXTREMELY TIGHT 
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Trading Continues Restricted Due to Lack of Offerings—New 
Alfalfa Meal Ceilings Put Price Index 
Up a Point 


General background of the feedstuffs 
market appears as strong as ever, as 
demand continues steady and offerings 
remain limited. Strong feed grain mar- 
kets have lifted quotations on ground 
grain feeds further which make wheat 

millfeeds look more 

attractive than ever 

at current ceiling 

levels. Demand is 

broad but mills of- 

fer sparingly. Lim- 
ited quantities of linseed meal are being 
booked by crushers for shipments dur- 
ing September and October, with occa- 
sional orders taken for first half of No- 
vember shipment. 

The index number last week was up 
a point because of the new alfalfa meal 
prices. The week’s figure was 188.7, 
compared with 187.6 for the previous 
week and 158.7 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

There is no change in the general situ- 


ation at Minneapolis as demand con- 
tinues to far exceed the offerings. Fur- 
ther advances in ground. grain feeds 
make wheat millfeeds at ceiling prices 
look like an attractive purchase and 
practically all handlers wanted to book 
wheat feeds ahead in unlimited quanti- 
ties at full ceiling levels. Mills, how- 
ever, offer sparingly. Occasionally cars 
of bran were booked for prompt ship- 
ment and only scattered bookings were 
made for bran and middlings for de- 
ferred deliveries. 

Millfeeds at Chicago continue strong, 
with the largest part of the output still 
applied on previous contracts, There 
are practically no new offerings on the 
market and supplies continue to fall 
far below trade requirements. 

The general situation continues unim- 
proved at Kansas City as well. Demand 
for all items is intense as summer 
progresses and pastures and green feeds 
become less abundant. Demand of ex- 
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traordinary proportions continues for 
wheat millfeeds with buyers pleading 
for offerings at full ceiling levels, re- 
gardless of time of shipment. Some 
commitments of bran and shorts are 
being made for scattered shipments 
throughout the rest of the calendar year. 
Wheat feeds are even scarcer at Buf- 
falo with production down to a little 
over 50% of capacity. Allocations are 
reduced as a result of the smaller sup- 
plies and shipments are small. 
Crushers continue to book linseed meal 
in a limited way. Here, too, it is a 
case of handlers willing to contract vir- 
tually unlimited quantities at full ceil- 
ing prices, but processors book sparingly. 
Bookings are confined mainly to single 
car lot orders and distributed in such 
a way as to take care of as many users 


iin as wide an area as possible. 


Miscellaneous items such as packing 
house products, corn feeds, brewers’ 
dried grains, distillers’ grains, etc., are 
all held at ceiling levels, with trading 
nominal since supplies are available in 
only limited quantities. 
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SETTLED IN NEW QUARTERS 

Toronto, Ont.—James Richardson & 
Sons’ is now comfortably settled in its 
new branch office quarters in the Star 
Building, Toronto, having taken the 
whole of the eighth floor, which has been 
fitted and furnished to give a maximum 
of room, light and convenience. The 
equipment supplies everything needed 
for smooth operation of various depart- 
ments, including stocks and bonds. 

W. R. Taprell, manager of this branch, 
came here from Calgary a few years ago. 
Since then the business has expanded 
steadily. Originally, the head office was 
located in Kingston, Ont., where the 
Richardsons began to do grain business 
a century ago. 

Changing currents in the Canadian 
grain trade led to its removal to Winni- 
peg during the first World War. By 
that time Winnipeg had become one of 
the world’s greatest grain markets and 
this company followed the current of 
the times when it moved its chief place 
of business to the prairie city. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
L. E. CHURCH IN NEW JOB 

L. E. Church, for the last several 
years head of the feed division for the 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co., is the new 
manager for the Gulf Coast Federated 
Feed Association plant at Houston, 
which was purchased recently. The 
plant formerly was known as the E. C. 
Dowman Hay & Grain Co. 
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E. P. MEAD BUYS BAKERY 
Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—E. P. Mead, 
Abilene, Texas, operator of a number 
of bakeries in Texas, has bought the 
Johnson Home Bakery, Lawton, Okla., 
from Charles Johnson. The bakery is 
both wholesale and retail and is one of 
the most modernly equipped plants in 

the state. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE EARNINGS 

The American Machine & Foundry 
Co. for the six months to June 30 re- 
ports a profit of $519,559, compared 
with $602,838 in the similar period of 
1942. 
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A. W. Nelson has succeeded Hugh S. 
Wilson as agent for the Lehigh Valley 
road at Minneapolis, 
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BURLAP SITUATION 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Several Ships Arrive From Calcutta— 
Other Boats Afloat—Better Cotton 
Bag Supplies Indicated 
Y.—The burlap situa- 
tion begins to show improvement with 


New York, N. 


several ship arrivals from Calcutta and 
additional boats afloat. 
better supplies with some lightweights 
now being released by the DSC, 
hold firm both on new materials and on 


This promises 
Prices 


second-hand bags, which are in demand 
but difficult to locate, and some bag mak- 
ers have not redeemed all of their bur- 
lap allocation certificates because of the 
scarcity of the constructions they require. 
The importers’ committee awaits final 
word from the government on the plan 
submitted for distribution of its pur- 
chase, and is marking time until action 
can begin. 

Better supplies of cotton bags are 
also indicated as a fair volume of siicet- 
ing and osnaburgs are coming in with 
indication of improvement here also in 
the near future, as the higher priority 
rating on bags has been assigned. 

Cotton values have advanced as the 
belief grows that adverse weather will 
definitely affect both the size and quality 
Drouth and heat, it is 
feared, may bring a repetition of last 


of the crop. 


conditions when better grades 
were short and the lesser grades over- 


year’s 


supplied. The coming government re- 
port is expected to be below the Aug. 1 
official figures. 

Multi-wall paper bags continue in 
heavy demand and a number of the fac- 
tories are taking steps to inaugurate a 
third shift. Since most of the bag plants 
are away from congested labor «reas 
and are able to use female labor in 60 
to 70% of the factory operations, this 
problem is eased and in several com- 
munities it is reported that high school 
schedales are being readjusted to enable 
seniors to work a limited number of 
hours a day in these plants. An «mple 
supply of highest grade sulphate pulp is 
being made available to the mulli-wall 
bag industry for September for packag- 
ing for food and chemical products 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton govcls in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting \ hole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expresesd in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.62 as compared with 
13.77 a year ago. 
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TESTS SOYBEAN PRODUCT MARKET 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. last week launched 
the first of a series of test advertise- 
ments for a new soybean food product 
—Vivasoy—in newspapers in the central 
Minnesota area. The advertisements of- 
fer a regular 2-Ib package of the )rod- 
uct free with newspaper coupons re 
deemable at all grocers. The product, 
in the form of flour but not to take 
the place of wheat flour, is manufac- 
tured in the Kansas City and Buffalo 
plants of the Commander-Larabee com- 
pany. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
MODERATE ADVANCES 


Tightening of Feed Situation and Ad- 
vance in Rye Futures Serve to 
Strengthen Wheat Values 


Wheat futures are a little higher, with 
the upward trend of values slow but 
steady. Influencing factors responsible 
for the more favorable attitude toward 
wheat ownership are sharp advances in 
rye futures, the tightening of the feed 

situation and the 

steady accumulation 

of supplies of wheat 

by the government 

for feeding pur- 

poses. Reports in- 
dicate that the sales of CCC feed wheat 
are aggregating approximately 50,000,- 
000 bus per week and that the demand 
in various sections continues urgent. 
Purchases by the agency of domestic 
as well as Canadian wheat are of siz- 
able volume but not equal to the pres- 
ent outgo, 

Harvesting and threshing of winter 
wheat is nearing completion in the far 
Northwest and harvesting of spring 
wheat is also practically completed in 
the belt. 

Weather in the Canadian prairie prov- 
inces is favorable for wheat harvesting 
and threshing is under way in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Harvesting is ex- 
pected to start next week in Alberta. 
Samples of early threshed wheat show 
high grades predominating, although 
some samples show a large percentage 
of wheat seeds. Damage from disease 
and pests has been comparatively light, 
according to trade reports. Stocks of 
old wheat in Canada at the close of the 
season July 31 totaled 601,500,000 bus, 
including Canadian grain in store in 
the United States. This is an increase 
of over 175,000,000 bus, compared with 
a year ago. Official estimates now place 
the 1942 wheat crap in the prairie prov- 
inces at 529,000,000 bus, a reduction 
of 36,000,000 bus from the earlier esti- 
mate. Shipments of Canadian grain to 
the United States Aug. 1 through Aug. 
19 included nearly 7,000,000 bus of 
wheat, about 1,500,000 bus of oats and 
approximately 2,500,000 bus of barley. 
More than 90,000,000 bus of oats and 
barley were exported from Canada to 
the United States during the 1942-43 
Season, according to unofficial reports. 

Harvesting weather has been generally 
favorable in Europe this season and a 
record crop has been assured in the 
United Kingdom. Wheat yields in Ger- 
many are reported fair but under early 
expectations. Crops in the Balkan coun- 
tries are generally good but little grain 
is expected to be available for export. 

In Australia weather continues dry 
over wide areas with wheat approach- 
ing a critical growing period in sub- 
normal condition, The condition of the 
wheat and flaxseed crop in Argentina 
continues favorable with export sales 
of wheat moderate and of flaxseed small. 
Corn growers in Argentina reported 
planting increased acreage stimulated by 
government assurance of protection 
against loss. 
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CASH WHEAT HOLDING STEADY 
MINNEaPoLis, Minn.—Cash wheat at 
Minneapolis is holding remarkably firm 
despite the fairly liberal movement. Last 
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week, 3,209 cars were received at this 
terminal. The option advanced almost 
2c bu and, at the same time, premiums 
on the cash wheat strengthened a little. 
The CCC is understood to have taken 
about half of the receipts. The boxcar 
shortage is interfering somewhat with 
country movement, but this helps to 
avert congestion in terminals, where 
shortage of labor to unload cars is being 
felt. 
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FIRST CANADIAN FEEDING 
WHEAT TO GO BY WATER 


Vancouver, B. C.—First concrete evi- 
dence that some of the wheat in store 
in local elevators will go to U. S. Pa- 
cific Coast ports for use as feed under 
the CCC purchase was seen here last 
week with the report that upwards of 
16,000 tons of feed had been sold. The 
transaction was put through by the local 
office of Kerr, Gifford & Co., acting for 
headquarters in Portland, Oregon. No 
details as to price were available but it 
is understood the wheat all graded No. 
3 northern. 





Delivery of the initial order is to be 
made in Seattle and transportation by 
water is being arranged by the buyers. 
It is understood that a former sailing 
ship, recently used as a barge for the 
transport of waste from sawmills for use 
as fuel, is to be fitted out to transport 
the wheat in bulk, taking about 4,000 
tons each trip. 

Since the journey will be made in 
protected coastal waters, it will not be 
necessary to install the regulation shift- 
ing boards. Unloading at the Puget 
Sound port will be by means of a marine 
leg. The wheat will be distributed 
among farmers and breeders in Wash- 
ington. 

Originally it was intended to move 
13,000,000 bus from here to California 
by water, but so far no transportation 
has been secured. The barge arrange- 
ment for the Seattle shipment would 
not be satisfactory since the barge with 
its bulk cargo might encounter too rough 
weather and there is the added difficulty 
of securing big enough deep sea tugs 
for the towing, 

Whether any further business will be 
done here is problematical. It might 
be arranged if tonnage were provided. 
Otherwise the bulk of the order is ex- 
pected to be moved via Calgary, Alta., 
by rail. Already it is understood that 
upwards of 500,000 bus have been worked 
for this movement. 
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RETURN OF AGRICULTURAL 
BAGS ASKED OF FARMERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has made an urgent re- 
quest to farmers in all sections of the 
country to turn excess agricultural bags 
back into trade channels as an essential 
measure in meeting the shortage of this 
farm supply item. 

WFA officials said that every step 
possible is being taken in co-operation 
with the War Production Board to pro- 
vide a maximum quantity of new bags. 
Recently the War Production Board’s 
bag conservation order was revised to 
make more new burlap bags available 
for handling farm products. 

In spite of these efforts, and because 
war has limited the supply of materials 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » »® 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 70% of 


Aug. 28, 1943 


Northwest *694,806 


the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 


Previous Aug. 29, Aug. 30, Aug. 31, 
week 1942 1941 1940 
669,536 673,836 670,694 632,441 

1,173,635 ,826 1,044,210 985,768 
462,166 ,422 393,321 416,055 
598,858 572 403,101 405,949 
325,660 ,590 292,718 288,826 








DE stbecsuesewosebdaehen 1,175,679 
MEE S8:45:504600602 6000808604 478,561 
Central and Southeast ........ $549,224 
North Pacific Cost ..ccccccccs 311,519 

Ee EW bia BOs O04 kN ED 3,209,789 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 





2,794,246 2,804,044 2,729,039 


Crop-year flour production 








Percentage of activity ——, c July 1 to ~ 
Aug. 28, Previous Aug. 29, Aug. 30, Aug. 31, Aug. 28, Aug. 29, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1942 

a ae 66 63 60 60 57 5,067,697 
Southwest ....... 85 84 79 75 7 8,622,105 
eee 83 80 61 68 72 3,199,797 
Central and 8S. E.. 67 72 64 62 59 3,553,216 
N. Pacific Coast.. 77 79 63 73 68 2,539,091 
Poetele ..ccce 76 76 67 68 66 22,981,906 








THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 22-28 ...... 738,822 424,402 57 
Previous week 738,822 407,551 55 
i. mere 738,822 433,934 59 
Two years ago... 763,518 426,569 56 
Five-yYeGr @VETAGEO «....crciccccccces 61 
TUMPORE AVOTEGS .ccaccceseceveces 52 
Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 


Minnéapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 22-28 ...... 319,284 270,404 85 
Previous week 319,284 261,985 82 
VO@Or? Q@BO ..ccecs 353,388 239,902 68 
Two years ago... 351,036 244,130 70 
PEVO*PORE BUOTRRS 60 ccccccesecsecss 60 
TOR+*FORF GVOVERS ccevccvecevvreces 54 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pet. of 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 22-28 ...... *816,097 549,224 67 
Previous week ..*832,020 598,858 72 
TORS GOO. cacevcs 676,082 436,572 64 
Two years ago... 651,151 403,101 62 
DIVG+FORE GVOTODS 60 6c cccstevissces 61 
ee DN: gc cv so Kc cea es-60.00 60 

Current week partly estimated. 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 22-28 ...... 577,416 478,561 83 
Previous week 577,416 462,166 80 
i. - . areeree 577,416 355,422 61 
Two years ago... 568,008 393,321 68 
PEVOeFORE GVOTEMO 6s ccccccsccérveses 66 
WORE BUGS 2 ccccacevéveverses 73 


THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 









Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 22-28 ...... 814,380 750,308 2 
Previous week 814,380 758,830 93 
ZOOP GOO scsvves 814,380 653,452 80 
Two years ago... 814,380 603,861 2 
PAvVO-FORE GBVOTORO 0c cccevéiveceséus 74 
BOGOR GHNRGS cccvsvccccccctoevs 70 
Kansas City 
Aug. 22-28 ...... 352,800 231,759 66 
Previous week ,800 231,112 66 
BOGE ORO fascias 52,800 254,347 72 
Two years ago... 352,800 274,196 78 
DEVORE GVOFABO 2cccccccccccccces 71 
SUCRE CVOVRMS ccs cccccrccececes 73 
Wichita 
Aug. 82-38 ....0. 111,132 91,319 82 
Previous week .. 111,132 88,474 80 
ZRF GHB cxccccs 111,132 82,414 74 
Two years ago... 111,132 81,250 73 
Salina 
Aug. 22-28 ...... 109,956 102,2 93 
Previous week 109,956 94,94 86 
weer OG cu ccKes 109,956 86,61: 79 
Two years ago... 109,956 84, 77 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
Aug. 33-38 ......+ 263,100 193,549 74 
Previous week .. 269,100 200, 74 
SOGP GOO scceves 256,368 155,922 61 
Two years ago... 256,368 179,575 70 
PEVO-FORE BVOTORS 602 cceccccivasecs 68 
Wee QUOTES. 6.040 5:06 006 ects es 67 

Portland District 

Ame. 89-88 .ccces 143,200 117,970 81 
Previous week .. 143,200 125,466 88 
TORT GOO csccaner 143,472 95,668 67 
Two years ago... 146,216 113,143 77 
PiVO-VOGF BVGEFARS «cc cccceseccccece 76 
Tem FORS GVOTMES 6. cvccccccescccst 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


*-——Southwest—, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo——, 7-——Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Aug. 22-28 ..... 28,503 268,361 13,952 115,97 9,156, 76,453 51,611 160,792 
Previous week 28,455 13,571 8,842 50,868 
Two weeks ago.. 26,849 13,809 9,084 
BOER ccccscessce 25,848 216,663 13,277 102,886 6,800 63,857 383,406 
BOGE ccccccceses 24,891 214,955 13,266 101,013 7,525 64,206 380,174 
1940 wcccccccces 23,557 196,762 12,256 95,443 7,960 63,893 2 356,098 
BOSD acccscecess 24,189 201,362 11,395 99,107 8,321 65,662 43,905 344,374 
Five-yr. average 25,398 219,621 12,829 102,885 7,952 66,814 46,179 389,320 





for manufacture of bags, all available 
bags not in use are urgently needed 
both for distribution of food and other 
farm products, and for transporting 
supplies for production of farm prod- 
ucts. Farmers can give major assist- 
ance in meeting shortages—and at the 
same time contribute further to the war 
effort—by returning all extra bags to 
trade channels, They are urged to go 
over all stocks of empty bags which 
may be stored in granaries, cribs, barns 
and warehouses and turn the excess back 


to their suppliers, such as feed and fer- 
tilizer sellers, or to sell them to a used 
100-Ib cotton feed 
bag of standard size and in good condi- 
tion may be worth about 10c. 

Cloth 
should be emptied as soon as_ possible 
and returned for re-use. If supplies 
are received in paper bags, these should 
be saved for storing seeds, grain and 


bag dealer. A _ used 


bags which farmers obtain 


other products on the farm where local 
sales are made, or for other uses, the 
Department of Agriculture advises. 
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FARMERS REDEEM MOST 
OF CORN UNDER LOAN 


Commodity Credit Corp. Reports That 
All But 62,000 Bus from 1938-42 
Crops Redeemed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—All but 62,000 of 
the 112,000,000 bus of corn from the 
1938-42 crops, on which all loans were 
called effective July 1, have been re- 
deemed by producers and the grain in 
the main is being held on farms for 
feeding, it has been disclosed by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

While some of this grain may have 
reached marketing channels, it is be- 
lieved most of it was either sold locally 
or still remains in the production area, 
since marketings were virtually non- 
existent prior to War Food Administra- 
tion’s subsidized buying drive of July 1- 
Aug. 10. 

CCC officials had not anticipated very 
large deliveries under this phase of the 
WFA’s multiple effort to bolster sag- 
ging marketing of corn, but evidenced 
considerable astonishment that no more 
than 62,000 bus actually were turned 
over to the corporation in lieu of loan 
payment. 

Feeding earnings in relation to mar- 
ket prices allowed on the grain made 
it more profitable to pay CCC in full 
for loans and keep the corn, corporation 
officials stated. 

At the same time CCC disclosed heavy 
liquidation of 1942 crop wheat from 
farm holdings under loans which do not 
mature until next April 30. Since April 
30, when 163,000,000 bus were under 
loan, 66,000,000 bus have been freed for 
marketing by farmers who paid up their 
loans, according to CCC record through 
Aug. 21. 

This trend, fairly recent, stems from 
the heavy demand for the grain as a 
feed and for other uses, and from need 
of some farmers to make space for 
storage under loan of the new crop. The 
disclosure of the heavy liquidations cuts 
CCC’s backlog for potential supplies 
to replace government wheat sold for 
feed to 97,000,000 bus or less, instead 
of the much greater quantity the agency 
had figured on. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE 
TO BE HELD SEPT. 19-22 


New York, N. Y.—The seventh annual 
convention of the Super Market Institute 
will be held at the Hotel Pennnylvania, 
here, Sept. 19-22, to discuss not only their 
own merchandising and governmental 
problems, but also to help crystalize the 
solutions of war problems which “threat- 
en the very survival of business itself,” 
William H. Albers, president, stated in 
a message to the industry. An oppor- 
tunity will also be given to pose specific 
questions and a great part of the meet- 
ings will be turned over to open forum 
discussions. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


F. R. MILLER FORMS OWN 
FEED COMPANY AT OMAHA 
Omana, Nes.—F. R. Miller, for the 
last several years manager of the mixed 
feed department of Miller Cereal Mills, 
Omaha, has organized his own company 
in that city, operating under the name 
of F. R. Miller Sales Co. 
Mr. Miller 


purchased the Getter’s 
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brewery in Omaha, and has _ installed 
sufficient machinery to begin operations. 
No relation to the Miller family that 
owned and operated the Miller Cereal 
Mills until it was leased recently by the 
Kellogg cereal company, Mr. Miller, 
however, has been identified with that 
firm for many years. 
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SOUTHERN WORKERS AID 
SPRING WHEAT HARVEST 


The War Food Administration reports 
that more than 3,500 domestic agricul- 
tural workers had been transported to 
the midwest and spring wheat area 
since Aug. 1, under the government’s 
farm labor program, in an effort to 
help meet emergency harvest needs and 
save vitally important war crops. These 
workers were recruited in four southern 
states, with the assistance of county ag- 
ricultural agents. 

During the past few weeks, the WFA 
said, 1,650 workers were moved from 
Arkansas to North Dakota; 1,200 from 
Oklahoma to Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota and South Dakota; 650 from 
Mississippi to North Dakota, and 200 
from Alabama to Ohio. 





Most of these workers are helping with 
the wheat harvest in the spring wheat 
area. However, those who went to 
Ohio are doing general farm work, and 
some of those who went into Wyoming 
are doing haying. Under an agreement 
between the extension service directors 
of the states involved, the workers will 
be returned to their home states in 
time to help with the cotton harvest, 
which gets well under way in September. 
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MILLFEED SUPPLIES UP 
15% IN NINE-MONTH PERIOD 


Millfeed supplies increased over 500,- 
000 tons, or 15%, for the first three 
quarters of the current feeding season 
which started Oct. 1, 1942, the War 
Food Administration states. The com- 
parison is made with the same period 
of the preceding season. At the present 
rate of milling, the report says, the sea- 
son’s supply of millfeeds will be at least 
10% above the 10-year (1931-40) aver- 
age. 





Prices of feeds have advanced about 
62% over the 10-year average. On the 
basis of these average prices, gluten 
feed and linseed meal were the cheapest 
feeds. Gluten feed advanced 38% and 
linseed meal 43% over the 10-year av- 
erage. In contrast with this, wheat mid- 
dlings advanced 83%, bran 72%, cotton- 
seed meal 78%, and soybean meal 61%. 
Corn, at the ceiling price, was 52% 
higher than the 10-year average, and 
oats, with no ceiling, 120% higher. 
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KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE 
TO AIR FEED PROBLEMS 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Several hundred 
livestock feeders of the Southwest are 
expected to attend the livestock and 
feed conference in Kansas City’s munici- 
pal auditorium Sept. 2. The all-day 
meeting is under the chairmanship of 
W. A. Gochel, of the Kansas City Star, 
and will be directed toward the clarifi- 
cation of the feed situation as it affects 
cattle, hogs and sheep. Governors, sena- 
tors and other public officials of 15 
states have been invited. 
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Pacific Northwest Production 
Estimated at 80,000,000 Bus 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Harvest returns are much better than had been expected when 
farmers went into the fields and a crop of between 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 bus for 
the states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho is being estimated in grain trade circles. 
Central Oregon has a particularly heavy crop, counties in that section reporting 
an average yield of 30 bus per acre in areas that normally produce considerably less 
than that, and frequently run to 10 to 12 bus per acre. 


* 


. 


* 


Dovce City, Kansas.—Showers and downpours over a portion of the High Plains 
are putting the soil in condition for winter wheat seeding. It is not in prime condi- 
tion by any means for in most parts the entire year has been deficient in moisture and 


it will take persistent general rains to make a good promise for wheat. 


Nevertheless, 


in western Kansas counties, farmers are preparing to seed wheat this week. 


* 


* 


* 


WasHinctTon, D. C.—New crop damage was reported today by the weather 
bureau in a bulletin disclosing an extension of the drouth area during the past week. 
The Middle Atlantic drouth area spread from Virginia and Maryland where conditions 
became “very critical” and “crops have suffered severely” as far north as southern 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


* 


* 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—With slightly above normal temperatures prevailing, jar- 
vesting of spring wheat is now general. Threshing has progressed rapidly and is near 
completion in the south. Corn crop conditions are good to excellent. 


* 


* 


* 


Ox aHoma, City, Oxia.—Light scattered showers during the week did little to 
relieve the state’s most serious drouth in seven years, and there is an urgent need 


for rain in all portions of the state. 


Further rapid deterioration of late-planted corn 


and grain sorghums continued and a grave threat to seed-bed preparation for next 


year’s grain crops is apparent. 
put into silos. 


Some corn is being harvested and some is being 
Grain sorghums, the most drouth-resistant of Oklahoma’s crops, are 


reported “poor to fair,” though rains could change the present outlook and insure a 


fair yield. 


* 


* 


* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—There was considerable variation in temperature during the 


past week, averaging slightly below normal. 
sections but generally they were too light to be of any benefit. 


Light showers were reported in some 
Condition of corn 


varies from good in the north to rather poor in the extreme south, due to lack of 


rain. In the extreme south some corn on uplands and thin soils is firing. 
are mostly in fair to good condition but need rain. 


the postponement of much plowing. 


* 


. 


Soybeans 
Dry soil in most sections is causing 


* 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Western Canada’s wheat harvest is extending rapidly over 
larger areas and in Manitoba more than 60% of the wheat has been cut and a fair 
percentage threshed. Weather generally has been ideal for harvesting. Wheat yields 
are poor in southern Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan, but range anywhere {rom 


20 to more than 30 bus per acre in Manitoba. 


In some southern sections of Sas- 


katchewan yields are turning out better than anticipated. Late stands of coarse grains 


in northern districts will not be ready for another two weeks. 


Tentative estimates 


suggest the wheat crop will be anywhere from 280,000,000 to 300,000,000 bus. 





Wheat Market’s Strength May 
Foreshadow Milling Subsidy 


With the wheat market developing an 
upward tendency in the past week, 
more strength was furnished the theory 
that wheat prices are destined even- 
tually to reach the point where a price 
“squeeze” on millers will begin to in- 
terfere with flour production. 

Preparations for such a situation have 
already been made by the Office of 
Price Administration and the basis for 
a subsidy for flour millers worked out. 
The gap between the basis on which 
flour price ceilings are now established 
and the parity price for wheat, at which 
point OPA presumably would stop a 
general wheat price advance with a ceil- 
ing, amounts to about 20c bu. Within 
that figure, OPA apparently proposes 
to subsidize flour milling, if necessary, 
to prevent a general increase in the 


price of bread. Such a subsidy at the: 


most would amount to around $110,000,- 
000 in the course of a year. 
Although the purchase of entire crops 





by government agencies and their resale 
back to processors at lower prices has 
been adopted for some foods, such 4 
plan appears so impractical for wheat 
that there is little expectation that it 
will be used as a method of price control 
in that commodity. Some plan of direct 
subsidy will be used in the milling in- 
dustry and it is expected that there 
will be no opposition from the War 
Food Administration to the OPA 
gram. 


pro- 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

Wiynivec, Man,—Export busniess in 
Canadian wheat last week easily topped 
2,000,000 bus. A cargo of about 250,(00 
bus was sold to Eire, while the remain- 
der was divided between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, with 
the larger share going to the former. 
There was no indication of export busi- 
ness in flour. 
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* THERE’S BREAD IN THEM THAR SACKS * 














Sacks full of bread, any army’s most important weapon, are here being 
loaded into a weapons carrier from a truck at a supply dump near Cesaro, 
Sicily. The carrier will haul the food to the front lines for the fighting men’s 


next mess. 





“Food Fights for Freedom’’ 
Campaign Gets Under Way 


Cuicaco, Int.—Detailed plans for a 
concerted effort to bring to the nation 
in awareness of food as a vital weapon 
of war were presented here Aug. 24 to 
leaders of the food and allied industries, 
at a meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, 
sponsored by the War Food Adminis- 
tration, Office of Price Administration, 
Office of War Information and the War 
Advertising Council. 

Labeled “Food Fights for Freedom,” 
the program calls for mobilization of the 
production and. distribution branches of 
the food field in a drive that will get 
under way immediately, achieving a peak 
in November, and continuing thereafter. 
The campaign is a broad educational 
effort, designed to make more effective 
such essential wartime programs as nu- 
trition, conservation, victory gardens, ra- 
tioning and farm production goals. 

An official program of the War Food 
Administration, the Food Fights for 
Freedom campaign will utilize all in- 
formation channels—editorial as well as 
advertising. The support of women’s 
organizations throughout the country will 
be enlisted, together with labor and re- 
ligious groups. November will be pro- 
claimed Food Fights for Freedom month, 
with Thanksgiving Day assuming a deep- 
er significance than ever before. The 
drive will be promoted on a year-around 
basis. 

Four major objectives have been out- 
lined for the program: 

1. To increase food production—on 
farms, in orchards, on ranches, in vic- 
tory gardens. 

2. To increase food conservation—it is 
estimated that 20% of the food produced 
in America is wasted. Much of this 
waste is avoidable. 

3. To increase food sharing—war needs 
must come first. Our armed forces and 
their fighting allies must be well fed. 
This requires approximately 25% of our 
food supply. The remaining 75% must 
be shared equitably on the home front, 
so that all will have adequate diets. 

° 4. To play square with food—respect 
it for what it is, a vital war weapon. 





To kill black markets, discourage hoard- 
ing, observe ration regulations, comply 
with ceiling prices. 

Promotional material for the cam- 
paign, prepared by the War Advertising 
Council, in co-operation with the Office 
of War Information and the War Food 
Administration, is designed to inform the 
public, first, about wartime food facts— 
why food is a weapon of war, why there 
are shortages, why food allocation is as 
it is, why civilian food habits will change, 
why rationing and price control are 
necessary; and second, how the public 
can co-operate actively in making the 
best possible use of food—how to be as- 
sured of healthful meals, how to help 
make food fight for freedom by pro- 
ducing, conserving, sharing and playing 
square. 

Available for immediate use by adver- 
tisers in the food and allied fields are 
an official campaign symbol; a food allo- 
cation chart, showing the proportions of 
available food supplies going to the 
armed forces, allies, outlying territories 
and the civilian population; sample 
“drop-in” advertising units, for use in 
newspapers, magazines, direct mail and 
display; large space specially prepared 
institutional ads, four of which have 
already been distributed to newspapers 
throughout the country for local spon- 
sorship; local and network radio pro- 
gram tie-ins; store posters and displays; 
outdoor posters; and suggestions for let- 
ters, postcards, broadsides, booklets, 
house organ support. A kitchen pin-up 
chart has also been prepared for dis- 
tribution direct to the consumer through 
the food trade. The chart dramatizes 
the Food Fights for Freedom story by 
furnishing the housewife with a “score- 
card” for measuring co-operation with 
the campaign’s objectives. 

The consumer phases of the campaign, 
showing how food advertisers and others 
can support the program, are described 
in detail in a new brochure, while sug- 
gestions for participation by independent 
retailers, super markets, chains and 
wholesalers, restaurants and institutions, 
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are contained in a_ separate booklet. 
Both may be secured from the War 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C., 
or the War Advertising Council, 60 
East 42d St, New York, 1010 Vermont 
Ave NW, Washington, D. C. 

Representing the War Food Admin- 
istration in the development of the ad- 
vertising phases of the Food Fights for 
Freedom campaign is Vernon Beatty, ad- 
vertising director of WFA. Al Whit- 
man and Maurice Hanson are the OWI 
food campaign managers. War Adver- 
tising Council task forces included 
Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., vice president 
General Foods Sales Co., co-ordinator 
on council food campaigns; Mrs. E. B. 
Myers, General Foods, campaign man- 
ager; Evelyn Blewett, council staff man- 
ager, and five volunteer advertising 
agencies—Lennen & Mitchell, Benton & 
Bowles, Paris & Peart, Sherman K. Ellis 
& Co., and Gardner Advertising Co. 

Following the Chicago meeting, re- 
gional meetings to explain the campaign, 
were held at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York, Aug. 26, and at the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 30. 
In addition, through the co-operation of 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
a series of meetings will be sponsored 
by local advertising clubs in leading 
cities. Volunteer speakers who will dis- 
cuss the significance of the campaign in- 
clude Ben Wood, Tea Bureau; Russell 
Varney, Standard Brands, Inc; James 
E. Weber, Armour & Co; Gene Flack, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co; W. R. Kinnaird, 
American Meat Institute; Andrew Dun- 
can, Cereal Institute; and Howard 
Chase, General Mills, Inc. 
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MILLING BUSINESS CHARTERED 

Mount Arry, N. C.—The Laurel Bluff 
Mills have been granted a North Caro- 
lina charter with a capital of $100,000 to 
do a general milling business. Incor- 
porators are Wilson Barber, H. O. Woltz 
and G. K. Hale, all of Mount Airy. 
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HEART ATTACK IS FATAL 
TO JAMES J. O’DONOHOE 


New York, N. Y.—James J. O’Dono- 
hoe, former president of the New York 
Produce Exchange, and a partner of the 
firm of O’Donohoe, Quain & Co., grain 
brokers, died Aug. 25, aged 51 years, of 
a heart attack, 

Mr. O’Donohoe was born in Waterloo, 
Ont., and was formerly managing direc- 
tor of the Grain Growers Export Co., 
Inc., New York, and general manager 
of the Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg. He had been a member of 
the exchange since 1915 and was one of 
its most honored and active members, 
serving on the grain committee for seven 
years, on the board of managers for 
four, and he was president for two 
terms. The exchange was closed on Aug. 
28, from 10 to 11 o’clock, the only time 
members could recall that such honor had 
been paid to a past president. 
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SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY 
CO. BUYS PNEUMATIC FIRM 


Swwnry, Onto.—Carl F. Berger, man- 
ager of the Sidney (Ohio) Grain Ma- 
chinery Co., has announced the purchase 
by his firm of the Pneumatic Grain Ma- 
chinery Co., Dayton, Ohio, which has 
manufactured the Boss airblast carload- 
er for several years. 
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WAR CONFERENCE FOR. 
SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Variety of Topics Included on Program 
For Cedar Rapids Meeting This 
Week End 


Crepar Rapirs, lowa.—The role of soy- 
beans in wartime will be discussed from 
several different angles at the war con- 
ference of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation to be held here on Sept. 5, 6 and 
7. Program topics include discussions 
ranging from soybean culture to an ex- 
planation of the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration rulings governing the ad- 
dition of soy flour in white bread. 

Donald S. Payne, chief of the soy 
products section, grain products branch 
of the Food Distribution Administration 
will be the principal speaker at the 
dinner on Monday evening, Sept. 6. The 
bulk of the discussions and reports have 
been packed into Monday’s program. 
Sunday’s program includes a meeting 
of the board of directors and meetings 
of the association’s various committees. 
Dr. H. W. Miller, International Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
is scheduled to deliver a talk Sunday 
evening on the use of soybeans in the 
Chinese diet. A motion picture on soy- 
bean production will conclude the Sun- 
day evening meeting. 

Problems of processing green soybeans 
is the title of a talk scheduled to be 
made on the Monday morning program 
by H. R. Schultz, Standard Soybean 
Mills, Centerville, Iowa. Other discus- 
sions on the morning program mostly 
concern soybean culture. 

Lamar Kishler, manager of research, 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, is sched- 
uled to give a discussion, “You’re in 
the Oil Business Now.” G. H. Iffner, 
director of grain marketing for the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, is 
scheduled to discuss the need of revi- 
sion of the federal grain grading stand- 
ards. J. H. Lloyd, assistant regional 
director of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
will discuss the 1943 CCC soybean price 
supporting program. A_ representative 
of the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will explain that organization’s rul- 
ings with regard to the use of soy flour 
in bread, A member of the Feed Indus- 
try Council will discuss the proetin 
shortage. 

O. D. Kline, a member of the staff of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, is scheduled to discuss the 1943 
soybean oil meal distribution program. 
E. L. Rhoades, secretary of the Soy 
Flour Association, will follow Mr. Payne 
on the Monday evening program with 
a discussion of the work of the soy 
kitchen. 

A tour of the grain processing plants 
in Cedar Rapids 
planned for Tuesday’s program. 


is the only event 
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BEST FOODS EARNINGS 
New York, N. Y.—Consolidated net 
profit of Best Foods, Inc., for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, is reported at $2,- 
460,704 by William J. Wardall, chair- 
man, and Leonard G. Blumenschine, 


president, in their annual report. Con- 
solidated sales for the fiscal year aggre- 
gated $61,137,059, compared with $47,- 
137,182 the previous year, and total ton- 
nage also showed sizable gains, with 
some products making the greatest sales 
in their history. 
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TO REAFFIRM 


A TRUST 


These are trying times for everyone. 


And it has been demonstrated that America’s 
bakers are bearing their full share. 


Materials are short or rationed. 
Help is scarce or impossible to get. 


There are price lids on one hand and rising costs 
on the other. 


But in a sense these very difficulties are a tribute 
to the importance of the baker and the essential 
food he produces. 


For when the government undertakes to see 
that bread is available for all, it is because bread 
is basic. 


The enrichment program was adopted to make 
white bread a better source of vitamin and 


mineral factors—again, because bread is basic. 


When the National Wartime Nutrition Program 
lists enriched and whole-grain breads among the 
vital foods in the basic seven food groups, it is 
because bread is basic. 


In following these programs and being alert 
to every possible improvement, bakers are 
setting an example of loyal, patriotic, unselfish 
cooperation. 


For our part, we are proud to be part of the 
great baking industry — proud to have served it 
for 75 years. 


And we take this, our diamond anniversary, to re- 
affirm this trust: that we shall work closely with 
bakers and serve them with every resource that is 
ours, and that we shall continue to supply them 
with the finest yeast we know how to make. 


Most good bread is made with 







FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


FLEISCHMANN —1868-1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST 


FOR GOOD BREAD 
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1 SHOCKING PARALLEL 

A careful reading of Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf” leaves the impression that the 
people of Germany have been victims of 
an organized group of gangsters that 
before World War II employed lawless 
violence to impose their will and their 
upon their 
time when frustration, humiliation and 
hardships following the first World War 


theories countrymen at a 


were being endured. 
for espousal of any program that would 


Germany was ripe 


either restore self-respect or bring a 
greater measure of economic prosperity 
to the Fatherland. 
of Hitler’s character indicates his fanat- 


icism and his belief that the end justifies 


Every manifestation 


the means, irrespective of the brutality, 
Like many 
another, his convictions were grounded 


horror and cruelty involved. 


in half-truths, in prejudice, in emotional 
reactions to influences which, because of 
his limited opportunity to gain knowl- 
edge of world relationships, he was in- 
capable of understanding. 

Analogy can be drawn between the 
mental processes of the Nazi group which 
started Hitler on his way and those of 
the coterie of intellectuals 
which since 1932 has been intent upon 
changing the economy of our own coun- 
try. They found America prostrate 
from the after effects of the first World 
War and from the threat to sound eco- 


American 


nomic policies which emerged in Wash- 
ington during the Hoover administration. 
Lacking understanding of the essentials 
of an efficient and workable capitalistic 
they 
in the gear box of industrial and com- 
mercial activities and blamed manage- 
ment for the resulting friction, confu- 
sion and inefficiency. They maintain 
that such a system will not work when, 
as a matter of fact, they will not let it 
work. 


system, continuously poured sand 


While their fanaticism is not on 
a par with that of Hitler, they are not 
lacking in unreasoning zeal. They have 
not progressed to a point where they 
assassinate their opponents but they have 
developed a technique of character as- 
sassination which is comparatively effi- 
cient. They, too, consider that the end 
justifies the means and ruthlessly in- 
fringe upon the rights of those engaged 
in business activities when in their judg- 
ment those rights conflict with their 
ideas of what is needed to perfect the 
social order they envision. 
Dr. William A. Wert, 


The case of 
of Gary, Ind. 
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“Spring Appleby, who's got a kind of two-run-an’-one-jump 

jocks. ’ said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘‘has got a letterhead printed 
with hisself as president, treasurer an’ 
manager, Mis’ Appleby as vice president 
“> an’ his boy Spunk Appleby secretary 
n’ sales manager. Well, sir, it 
looks first rate, too, for anybody 
that don’t know that ef Spring 
lost six bits he wouldn’t need to 
a ashe no will, that the vice president 
goes to the store barefooted, an’ that 
young Spunk’s moonshine is gittin’ 





next court term on account of false pretendin’. I allow 
Spring is what you'd call a bobtail, proud but incomplete.” 








who in 1934 exposed the conspiracy, is 
an example. He was subjected to an 
inquisitorial purge “dishonored, excoriat- 
ed and returned to that oblivion which 
the conspirators shaped for him and 
which perhaps contributed to his early 
and untimely death.” While their meth- 
ods are less violent than their Nazi coun- 
terpart, the handling of witnesses, who 
do not share their views, at hearings 
before the Temporary National Economic 
Committee indicates the same willingness 
to destroy the rights of others as similar 
rights have been destroyed by the Nazis. 

The point of all this is that we Ameri- 
cans should be on our guard else we 
wake up, after the war, to find ourselves 
“bound and sot” by a species of tyranny 
that cannot be easily thrown off.—Charles 
R. McClave, president of Montana Flour 
Mills Co. . 


WHEAT—A REMARKABLE GRAIN 

Wheat, rice and potatoes have for 
ages been man’s finest and best food- 
stuffs. It is possible, however, that 
wheat is capable of being put to more 
uses than even rice and potatoes. We 
hear, for instance, from the Argentine 
that their large surplus of wheat has 
been of unexpected assistance under the 
present conditions prevailing in that 
country. Last year’s crop of corn was 
almost a complete failure in the Ar- 
gentine, and it looked for a time as 
though valuable herds of cattle and hogs 
in that country would suffer severely 


from the lack of proper feed. Wheat, 
however, came to the rescue, and the 
large surplus supplies were drawn on 
and were fed to these animals. Over 
wide areas of the country wheat was 
the sole feed available, so many of these 
valuable herds of cattle and hogs were 
saved. 

Another dispatch tells us that because 
of the exigencies of the war the Argen- 
tine has been very short of fuel. Again 
wheat came to the rescue, for the Ar- 
gentine Grain Board released 2,000,000 
tons of surplus wheat to be used for 
fuel purposes. 

These interesting happenings remind 
us of the danger—which we have been 
noting in these columns for years past— 
of reducing artificially the surpluses of 
wheat and other foods that Nature at 
times bestows so bountifully on mankind. 
We have often noted, and we note it 
again, that there is no record in history 
of a surplus of wheat, or of any other 


grain, that was not eventually badly 
needed by mankind.—Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. 


Restaurant cars have been withdrawn 
from all long journey trains in Great 
Britain for economy in food and man- 
power. There are rail bars supplying 
food and drink, and also food trolleys 
at certain of the principal stopping 
places, but the carried lunch now proves 


most convenient and popular. 
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WHY ADVERTISE? 

In the magazines today we see many 
large and elaborate ads of firms who 
have absolutely nothing to sell to the 
public, and the quick reaction of many 
persons has been, “What’s the use of 
their advertising”? And the thought- 
less answer, “Oh, I know: they want to 
spend the money so that they can deduct 
it as an expense on the income tax.” 
That such expenditure does constitute 
a valid claim goes without saying, but 
for the sales-wise executive the object 
of his advertising reaches beyond the 
He knows that slip- 
shod selling can obliterate the trace- 
marks and the good will so costly to 
build and that without advertising today 
it may be 
victory 


present emergency. 


many years before selling 
on the retail front recovers its 
pre-war efficiency. The big ads we now 
see are not wasting the easy money of 
the present, but they are conserving the 
hard earned money 
the years gone by. 


and reputation of 
They indicate the 
faith in America’s recovery and the even- 
tual survival of 
The Wax Kazette. 


private enterprise. 


Barley is a native crop of the Old 
World. None was grown in the Americas 
when Mr. Columbus sailed his ships «nd 
touched our shores. The earliest settlers 
brought seeds with them, and since then 
barleys have been brought in many times 
and by many kinds of agents. 

COULD BE 

She’s making coonves for him, 

A child somehow a man; 

His cheeks once like rose petals, 

Bronzed now with tropic tan. 


How clear a mother’s vision 
Across an ocean’s span. 


For a boy, whose small nose 

Always used to sniff, 

Limes she started baking, 
Kxcitedly as if 

A kitchen turned to Aveby 

Pungent whiff on whiff. 


Kaisin-plump, nut-crunchy, 
Heart-shaped, crescent, star; 
Not a spicy, warm one 

For the big blue jar. 

Could be, molasses cookies 
Might win a global war! 


Eruet Romic Futter. 
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OVER-DREAMING THE PEACE 
MANUFACTURER of heating equipment an- 
nounces that it will devote a considerable part 

of its current and future sales promotion appropria- 
tions to a counter attack on “the fantastic, futuristic 
world of tomorrow that some misguided advertising 
and publicity is selling to the American public.” 

An indication of what it has in mind is supplied 
hy a News Week display showing a scholarly looking 
ventleman considering a Rube Goldberg mechanical 
confusion and countering with a warning against ex- 
pectation of heating homes with captive heat waves 
or furnaces with radio beams. 

It probably is fair to assume that, while slightly 
touched with war hysteria, much current advertising 
predicting the arrival of a dream world immediately 
: peace is signed is the result of advertising compe- 
lition with war headlines. Some of it might more 
\ppropriately appear in the comic section, and nearly 
all of it is rather ridiculous. How much actual harm 
iay be done by this stimulation of expectation of a 
dream world doubtless is debatable. Yet the fore- 
sight of this heating apparatus manufacturer may 
well be thoughtfully considered by other people in 
all lines of industry. 

Helicopters are not, of course, going to blossom 
in every garden immediately some new Versailles 
completes its labors. Nor are tear drop motor cars 
of transparent plastics going to speed us across the 
continent at cost of a few pints of mystically created 
power. Gadgets doubtless will appear in great num- 
hers, but gadgets have a way of becoming unexciting 
overnight and, once become old-hat, add little to the 
happiness of living. As a matter of simple realism, the 
gadgets of today are available to only a relatively 
small number of people, while the overwhelming ma- 
jority, apart from motor cars, live much as people 
lived before the.peace of a quarter century ago. 

It also is to be kept in mind that in the period 
immediately following wars’ end, certainly for months 
and quite possibly for years, there will be the hard 
spade work of making more habitable vast areas of 
our present homes, converting to new uses hundreds 
of thousands of existing industrial plants, re-educating 
minds and retraining skills, solving the staggering 
problems of relocating workers at normal tasks with 
normal earnings,—all of the realistic jobs of turning 
war into peace in the lives and work of scores of 
millions of people. There will also be the gigantic 
task of providing new supplies of free venture capital 
to redeem billions invested in war production ma- 
chinery from the hand of government, and, in a word, 
to restore our entire normal civilian economy. 

This is certain to be a serious business taxing the 
resources of the nation in much the same way as has 
the conversion to war uses of the peaceful industrial 
plants and pursuits of three or four years ago. Con- 
sidered even in its domestic aspects this is bound to 
be a tough job, but its toughness certainly will be 
multiplied by its having to be carried on in a torn 
and tortured world in which scores of millions of 
people will look, not without reason, to this favored 
land for both succor and leadership. 

So, as we see it and as our friend in the heater 
business sees it, and doubtless as many other reason- 
ably sane people see it, the longed-for peace is not 
likely to be followed by a gilded chariot loaded with 
soybean plastics, fruits without soil, flight without ef- 
fort, self-operating gadgets, living without industry 
and security without thrift. As we commented in the 
beginning the spreading of visions of gadget grandeur 
may do no great harm. Yet we are inclined to 
believe our heater man is on the right track and 
that other people in industry might do well to follow 
his perfectly sane example. 
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THE COFFEE-SUGAR STORY 

OW that printed publicity has been given to the 
widely current gossip about the political back- 
ground of the coffee-sugar announcement in the Presi- 
dent’s recent radio chat, it seems fair to comment 
further on the incident. At the moment of the story’s 
first circulation by word-of-mouth, we were inclined 
to regard it as apocryphal or mere backstairs gossip. 
Today its probable truth is rather generally accepted. 

The tale, known to millions of people, is that it 
was at first planned to give the President the double 
glory of announcing the end of both coffee and sugar 
rationing. But further consideration from the po- 
litical angle resulted in the decision that two doses 
of good news would be better than a single big one 
because they would win double the public apprecia- 
tion of the administration’s big heart and fine man- 
agement of affairs. 

So the great news of no more coffee rationing was 
put out along with a coy suggestion that if all went 
well the public taste for dietary and political sweets 
would be appeased with tike action on sugar a little 
later on. A kind of low-life tag end to the story 
was that public resentment against continued ration- 
ing in face of huge sugar supplies could be countered 
through maintaining the synthetic shortage by delay- 
ing sugar shipments. 

The tasty bit of political gossip was, of course, 
vigorously resented by the thinkers-up of Fourth 
Term propaganda, but happily accepted by those filled 
with righteous anger over incredible bungling of our 
whole food and price control program and occasion- 
ally explosive over the quite obviously political con- 
siderations which have so largely determined its 
course. In the light of food price versus wage rates 
policies, the livestock-meat fiasco and of a numerous 
other major mishandlings of civilian supplies, there 
would be no great surprise over the administration’s 
maintaining a fictitious shortage of sugar for food at 
a time when increasing supplies of molasses are being 
made available to distillers and consideration even is 
being given to use of sugar itself for production of 
industrial alcohol. 
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PRICE FREEZING MIGHT EVEN HELP 

T is a perhaps proper and salutary characteristic 

of free enterprise that those engaged in it should 
at times seek advantage, even to their own undoing, 
by grossly underpricing their commodities. In long 
gone times such commercial activities, according as 
they were on the “up” or “down” side of the market, 
were legally described as forestalling, regrating or 
engrossing and, until the middle of the last century, 
were severely punished under English laws, which 
were the complete antithesis of our own anti-trust 
statutes; probably would have made Thurman Arnold 
go crazy. 

Just how much these laws of ours have been useful 
in prohibiting undue profits and thus benefiting con- 
sumers probably is debatable. Realistically, they are 
the mother of our great industrial trusts, as well as 
of chain production and chain distribution. Private 
enterprise, prohibited from providing its own reason- 
ably competitive restraints, has resorted to the alter- 
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native of perfectly legal consolidations of ownership 
and management with resulting almost complete 
escape from any profit regulation whatever save, in 
recent years, by taxation so devised as virtually to 
confiscate earnings. 

Fortunately for its own independence, the flour 
milling industry has largely escaped these “mergers.” 
The few great companies in this field have been the 
fruit of successful management rather than combina- 
tions of ownership interest. Indeed, out of the sev- 
eral instances of “mergers” of flour mills, not more 
than two have been successful from the beginning 
and perhaps as many more survived after painful 
reorganizations. 

But milling has done none too well in justifying 
itself as an independent industry preserving its free- 
dom of enterprise. On the contrary, its record of 
many recent years has been one of ruthlessly intense 
price competition to the great injury of the industry 
itself and no benefit whatever either to growers of its 
raw material or consumers of its products. Through 
several of these years the normal market has been a 
“buyers’ market.” Even today, with most industries 
profiting, even under inept government wartime con- 
trols, labor difficulties, and general commercial con- 
fusion, the milling industry not only is failing to take 
fair advantage of its opportunities but at times ap- 
pears to be doing its earnest best to make worse the 
difficulties about which it complains loudest. 

Just now, in the midst of bitter faultfinding with 
wheat price controls and ceiling restraints on prod- 
ucts prices, millers are freely selling their flours for 
so much less than permitted prices that the returns 
from many sales do not even equal cost of production. 
A fairly representative survey reveals that no miller 
is responsible for this situation. As one man millers 
all blame competition and express amazement at “how 
they can do it.” Yet somewhere somebody must be 
doing it, else the situation would not exist. 

As we suggested in the beginning this ruthless- 
ness of price competition may, perhaps, be proper 
and salutary in the public interest. It is greatly to 
be hoped so, for there should in all fairness be some 
sort of compensation for millers’ lack of self interest 
in throwing away their best chance to make sound 
and fair profits under the free enterprise system 
before wartime restraints may freeze their processor 
recoveries. We have heard it suggested that such 
freezing might improve things. In the case of quan- 
tity sales of bakery flours, it hardly could make 
them worse. 
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FOREIGN RELIEF STOCK PILES? 


CURIOUS Washington news item tells of Director 

Lehman, of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, asking the War Food Ad- 
ministration to set aside food reserves for its use in 
meeting requirements of “liberated” countries. The 
WFA replied that military requirements and those 
for lend-lease shipments to Britain and Russia are 
of such size as to prohibit accumulation of stock piles 
for OFRRO. It was further implied that the circum- 
stance that the army is currently handling relief dis- 
tribution in occupied areas leaves no margin for 
provision against future OFRRO estimates. 

The little incident quite possibly may be prophetic 
of the course of future events in this business of 
feeding the civilian populations of occupied areas. 
There can be no question of our obligation toward 
the civilian populations of areas liberated—an obliga- 
tion running directly to the contrary of the policies 
of aggressor conquerors. There is, however, a most 
important question as to the extent of that obligation 
—of ice cream wagons following the liberating armies, 
of more “stock piles” being added to those already 
reserved for our armed forces and lend-lease. 
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OPA SIMPLIFIES RULES 
FOR RATION TRANSFERS 


Wasninctron, D. C.—The process of 





selling or transferring an “industrial 
user establishment” under the processed 
foods rationing order has been simpli- 
fied by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

An industrial user establishment is one 
that uses rationed foods in the manu- 
facture of a product which is not ra- 
tioned. For example, a baker may use 


canned peaches, which are rationed, in 


baking a pie that is not rationed, and 
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may be sold without collecting ration 
points. 
distribution of 


To insure continued 


food products by an _ industrial user 


establishment that has been sold or 


transferred, the processed foods order the OPA 


established certain tests which must be 
met before the district OPA office could 
assign to another person the processed 


additional equipment 





businesses already have adequate facili- 
ties to take care of the increased trade, 
and find it economical to use the equip- 
ment already in operation rather than 


newly acquired, 


decided that the former re- 
quirement has proved to be undesirable. 
Moreover, it is believed that other tests 
set forth in the regulations will “insure 


foods allotment, and the base used in the fact that the transferee will serve 


determining that allotment by the opera- 
tor of the business. One of these tests 


requires that the equipment of the 


transferred establishment be continued 
in use after the transfer. “The 
Inasmuch as some successors to such 


the transferor.” 


the same product to the same general 
class of customers who were served by 


Consequently, it has re- 


voked the provision in question. 
revocation has the added effect 
of causing Ration Order 13 to become 





“You don't need to be an engineer” 


O ONE needs an engineering 
degree to know it takes more 
power to stop, and then start again, 
on a hill than it does to keep going. 
The advertising of dextrose is an 
educational force that now has 
momentum, that’s moving ahead. 
It’s better to keep it going, despite 
the fact that demand exceeds supply, 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 


than to stop and have fo start all over. 


In the long run, the continued edu- 
cational power of dextrose adver- 
tising will more quickly return all of 
us to normal business conditions by 
keeping people aware of its value 
as food-energy sugar. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, but 
to tell people the facts about this 
vital food-energy sugar. Truth 
presented today will reap its re- 
ward tomorrow. 

During the present emergency, 
it is obvious that the production 
of dextrose is inadequate to meet 
demand. Our plants are operating 
at top speed — at full capacity. 
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consistent with Ration Order 16 (Meats 
Fats) in respect to the tests which must 
be met in order for the transferee of an 
industrial user establishment to acquire 
the transferor’s allotment and base x 
riod use,’ OPA said. 

Ration Order 13 (Processed Foods), 
effective 


Amendment No. 52, became 


Aug. 23, 1943. 
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WFA SEEKING INCREASED 
PRESERVES PRODUCTION 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Manufacturers of 





preserves have been strongly urged }y 
the War 
pand production of jam, jelly, marma 


Food Administration to ex- 
lade and fruit butter in order to swell 
the 1943-44 supply of bread spreads for 
domestic consumption. This action is 
part of a program designed to make 
possible increased consumption of the 
more plentiful foods, particularly cereal 
products, through the most strategic 
utilization of less abundant foods, sich 
as fruit and sugar. 

More preserves are needed to insure 
that the increased quantities of bread 
available to civilians will be highly jal 
atable. 

The Office of 
has increased ration allowances of suvar 


Price Administra’ ion 
to commercial producers of preserve, to 
facilitate the production of 500,000,000 
Ibs of jams, jellies and other types of 
preserves, as called for by WFA. | This 
figure represents an increase of about 
200,000,000 Ibs over last year’s supply 
for civilians. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
higher yields of apple butter and ajp)ple- 
base jelly (combination of apple jelly 
with other fruit flavors.) These prod- 
ucts cost the least per pound and _ re- 
While the 


apple crop is expected to be 


quire less sugar and _ pectin. 
smaller 
than usual this year, one of the most 
essential uses of apples will be in the 
manufacture of apple butter and jell) 
Higher production of preserves has 
been made necessary by an_ incressing 
consumption of bread. As _ reflected in 


bread production estimates, in 19! 
bread consumption rose about 15% over 
the preceding year, with another in- 


crease of 15% expected for 1943. More 


bread is being eaten, particularly by 
low-income groups, because of the sap 


between diminishing supply and growing 
demand for other staple foods suc!) as 
meat and dairy products. 

Along with higher bread consump|ion, 
the per capita butter supply will be 18 
Ibs for 1943-44, or about 20% less in 
for 1942, 
have been sharply increased and exp.ind- 
butter is 
planned, not enough of these spreids 


While supplies of margarine 


ed production of peanut 
will be produced to make up for the 
lower butter supplies available to civil- 
ians. 

Production of 500,000,000 Ibs of }:re- 
serves for civilians, however, is exp¢ ed 
to aid materially in meeting the grov ins 
need for bread spreads. 
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The Southern Bakers Association, .\t- 
lanta, Ga., has added the following | 
members: H. E. Butt Bakery, Corus 
Christi, Texas; Eddie’s Bakery, Okla- 
homa City, Okla; Haislip Baking ‘0+ 
Norton, Va; Ansley’s Bakery, Freder ck, 
Okla; Weslaco (Texas) Bakery; rs. 
DeGraeffenreid’s Home Pie Shop, Ok!a- 
homa City, Okla; (allied) W. P. Craig 
& Co., flour brokers of Atlanta. 
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Every minute 
counts ! 


EXIT ONE "COFFIN ”!—Navy-talk for a Nazi 
sub. When one breaks water, patrol bombers 


must streak to the spot and give it the ashcan 
treatment before it can submerge out of reach 
—another case where every minute counts. 


Let’s make ’em count on the homefront, too! 


YOU DON’T NEED PRIORITY to fly—but 
priority does make your reservation more 
certain. We'll help you find out whether 


you’re entitled to priority. 


WINNIPEG 






The short, fast route between 


CHICAGO ond SEATTLE 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


NEW OPA PRICE BOSS 





UPPLANTING the _professorial- 
S legal-economist viewpoint on prices 
—which has been the chief grem- 

lin in OPA’s activities since the days of 
Leon Henderson—has come a new group 
of business-minded, practical, down-to- 
earth executives, who bid fair to deal 
with industry in a manner that will end, 
or at least diminish, the rageful attacks 
which focused on the Office 


of Price Administration for months. 


have been 


It is noteworthy that Administrator 
Prentiss Brown, whose background was 
law and publishing and politics and no 
practical business experience, reached 
out into the field of business to gather 
in his staff of new assistants, and be- 
cause food is an A-1 commodity which 
must be controlled, his selection of a 
food man to become chief price execu- 
fitting. 


tive seems most 


James F. Brownlee, known to most 
of his intimates as “Jim,” with 30 years 
of experience in the food, beverage and 
other industrial trades, is the man who 
has assumed the toughest and most im- 
portant post in OPA. He's already on 
the job, for he has begun forming his 
staff of aids by naming another food 
man, Jean F, Carroll, on leave from the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., as di- 
rector of the food price division. Mr. 
Carroll will have such practical business 
men as Atherton Bean Allan Q. 
Moore, two top-flight flour and grain 


and 


men, among his branch chiefs. 

Mr. Brownlee, former vice president 
of General Foods Corp., and now presi- 
dent of the Frankfort Distilleries, of 
Louisville, Ky., is regarded here as a 
“big leaguer” in business and no novice 
in governmental regulations. He moved 
into OPA fully conversant with the pit- 
falls and 
Washington is not new to him, for he 
Chester Davis, 
then food administrator, and was trans- 
portation director in the WFA for sev- 
eral months. He also served with the 
War Production Board for a short pe- 
riod last year. 

“With the coming of Mr. Brownlee,” 
writes James Y. Newton, in the Wash- 


problems which lie ahead. 


was brought here by 


ington Star, “a new era dawns for OPA; 
one in which the rules of wartime opera- 
tion of business will be made by business 
men rather than by the economists who 
have guided the agency in the past. The 
new era is the result of a congressional 
mandate which prohibits employment in 
a price policy job at OPA any one who 
has not had direct business or industrial 
The the 
been Congress 


experience. shortcomings of 
blamed by 
the 
the ‘professors and theorists’ who have 
ruled OPA.” 

An exceedingly alert and friendly man 
of 52, Mr. Brownlee is firmly convinced 
that price control can be made to work 
within the framework of the law enacted 
by Congress if the pattern of normal 
business is followed. He takes the posi- 
tion that while policies should be laid 
down by OPA in strict adherence to the 
law, the administration of these policies 
should follow 


agency have 


and business alike on mistakes of 


closely normal business 














By Emmet Dougherty 


practice. With this in mind he expects 
business men to give considerable help 
in drafting and carrying out OPA regu- 
lations. 
Born in Oakland, Cal. in 1891, Mr. 


Brownlee was graduated from Harvard 


Brownlee 


gets toughest OPA job . 


James F. 


in 1913 and began his career on the 
sales staff of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. at New York. He later trans- 
ferred to the company’s western branch 
operations at Chicago. When the last 
war broke out he enlisted in the army, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant, 
and served overseas. 

After the war he returned to the 
American Sugar Refining Co. and from 
1924 to 1928 was general sales manager. 

In 1928 Mr. Brownlee joined the staff 
of General Foods Corp., and the follow- 
ing year he became head of the planning 
branch of the sales division. In 1932 he 


A Debt Is Repaid 





became vice president, and in 1934 he 
was elected a director. 

In 1935 Mr. Brownlee became trustee 
of the Jones Properties in Louisville, 
Ky., chief of which properties was the 
Frankfort Distilleries, of which he be- 
came president. Other properties in- 
cluded the Jefferson Island Salt Co. and 
the Peerless Manufacturing Co., of each 
of which he is a director. He is also a 
director of the Citizens Union National 
Bank of Louisville. 

Though committed to a policy of full 
co-operation - with business in establish- 
ing price regulations, Mr. Brownlee, if 
necessary, will be “tough” where firm 
action is required. He knows business 
and it is highly unlikely that anyone will 
be able to sell him a “bad business deal.” 
In this faculty of being “tough” when 
necessary, Mr. Brownlee had consider- 
able experience while serving as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the or- 
ganized distillers’ trade group. For the 
most part, his fellow directors were all 
practical distillers; makers of good 
whisky and other potable spirits, but 
not as well informed on other lines of 
business as he was. The result was that 
at every directors’ meeting, Mr. Brown- 
lee’s views were sought before any ac- 
tion affecting the public conduct of the 
liquor business was agreed upon. 

Drafted for the war emergency by the 
government, the Louisville business man 
is here for the duration, but he says 
he'll be happier “the day I leave to go 
home and resume my private business 
activties.” His golf and 
trout fishing, though he “these 
recreative sports now seem far away.” 
He likewise fears that when Congress 
returns, a new “hobby” will be forced 
upon him and one that he does not relish 
—investigations and committee hearings 
before a court of politico-jurists who 
frequently resort to “police court” tac- 
tics with witnesses in their endeavor to 
make the daily news headlines. 


hobbies are 


says 


> — 


Kansas Farmers Supply Russia 
With Two Cars of Seed Wheat 


Wicnira, Kansas.— Kansas, which 
owes its eminence as a wheat producing 
state to seed imported from Russia, is 
paying back the debt this year by send- 
ing seed to replant the fields that have 
been scorched by invading armies and 
which are now being recovered by the 
Russian Two cars of certified 
Tenmarq wheat, purchased in Kansas, 
are on their way. 

One lot was shipped by Otto C. Eulert, 
Paradise, Kansas, and the other by 
Raymond C. Boles, Liberal, Kansas, and 


armies. 


they weighed 80,000 and 100,000 Ibs, 
respectively. It will be a homecoming 
for Tenmarq, for the ancestral seed 


from which Tenmarq was derived came 
from the Crimea in Russia. While the 
seed has all been purchased from two 


farmers, the lot represents the contri- 
butions from more than 1,000 Kansas 
wheat farmers, each of whom contributed 
seed. It was not economical to gather 
up the 1,000 contributions. Instead the 
gifts were sold and the money was used 
to buy the two larger lots, 

Incidentally the wheat that first came 
to Kansas from Russia was brought here 
by pacifists, the Mennonites, who fled 
from Russia to escape military service. 
By their very flight, they are today 
helping Russia. Sixteen gallons of hand- 
picked seed wheat were brought from 
Russia in 1874 by the Mennonites and 
seeded that fall. Prior to that time 
Kansas had never before produced as 
much as 5,000,000 bus of wheat. 

The Turkey Red wheat, which the 
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Mennonites brought was so well adapted 
to the Kansas climate that it started 
Kansas on the way to becoming a great 
wheat state. Other wheats have been 
imported from Russia since to add to 
the original 16 gallons. Today most of 
the the southwestern 
plains states is hard winter wheat, the 
ancestors of 


wheat grown in 


which came from Russia 
From 45 to 50% of the wheat grown 
in the United States is this class. Seed 
of this kind has been shipped from Kan 
sas to the Argentine and today about 
25% of Argentina’s wheat productio: 
is Russian wheat that that 
way of the southwester 
great plains of the United States. 
Tenmarq, according to A. L. Clap). 
secretary of the Kansas Crop Improv 
ment Association, is a cross 
Marquis wheat and P-1066. 
a northern spring wheat. 


came_ to 
country by 


betwee: 

Marquis i 
P-1066 is 
Russian winter wheat brought from tly 
Crimea and is so nearly like Turke\ 
Red that it often is called Turkey Red 
Tenmarq took some of the characteri 
tics of both and is a winter wheat 
growth habit. It was developed at Kai 
sas State College in 1918 by Dr. J, 1! 
Parker and in many respects ranks 
the best variety of winter wheat. It 
high in protein and yields well. Sony 
of it was shipped to Russia in 1936 f« 
tests, and has done very well in Ru; 
sian soil, Mr. Clapp reports. 

The two cars of wheat contributed |) 
Kansas already have been shipped ani! 
it is expected that they will go into tly 
ground in Russia this fall. 
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Without Fanfare 





Lt. Col. George MacNicol 
Awarded Distinguished 
Flying Cross by Spaatz 


America’s recent spectacular, tree- 
skimming air raid on Italy, with the 
Foggia airfield as its prime objective, was 
unique in its planning, execution, results 
and in its termination, reports from North 
Africa indicate. 

And taking top place in the news for 
planning, organizing and leading the raid 
was Lt. Col. George MacNicol, son of 
E. P. MacNicol, assistant to the president 
of the American Feed Manufactures 
Association. 

Making the raid unusual from start to 
finish was the scene enacted at the air- 
port when the returning Lightnings were 
coming down. Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 
Northwest African air force chief, rushe 
out on the field yelling for the wher 
abouts of Colonel MacNicol. He wa: 
finally spotted, covered with dust, sti!! 
wearing his flying suit and with a red 
and green stocking over his head. 

Without any fanfare or ado, Gen Spaatz 
announced that he was awarding him tl: 
Distinguished Flying Cross. And so witl- 
out the usual ceremonies, the polished 
leather and shining buttons, a junior of- 
ficer simply handed Gen. Spaatz the medal 
and he pinned it on Col. MacNicol’s tunic, 
who stammered a surprised “thank you 
sir,” and managed a salute. 
including Maj. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, commander of strate- 
gic air force, stood around and watched, 
pleased but bewildered. 


Everyone else, 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


No Baker of Shellabarger Products Ever 
Takes a Quality-Performance Chance 


SHELLABARGER yields to no miller in this 
broad land in completeness of facilities and 
equipment,—in ability to select, gather and 
store the finest wheat in advance of need,—in 
experience and capability in milling—in prod- 
uct standards and uniformity—in customer 


satisfaction. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are, within the 
limits of the present development of the science 
and art of milling, as fine as can be produced, 
of assured baking performance with maximum 


wartime economy. 








THE SHELLABARGER SET-UP 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 











THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS 





A summary of recent developments in products and processes. 


For further 


information write the firms mentioned or the publishers, 118 South Sixth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Burn Spray 
According to the National Safety 
Council, approximately 414% of indus- 
accounted for by 
burns and scalds. Based upon a 414% 
known estimate of reported accidents 
from burns, this means that 11,250,000 
production days were lost by burns and 


trial accidents are 


sealds. 

While not all burns are serious enough 
to be reported, even a small burn can 
handicap a worker from performing his 
job efficiently and satisfactorily. 

The Gebauer Chemical Co., of Cleve- 
land, announces a stable, tannic acid 
solution, under the name of Gebauer’s 
Tannic Spray. The bottle closure is an 
automatic device which permits the spray- 
ing of the solution directly from the 
bottle over the affected burn area. The 
manufacturer makes special emphasis of 
the fact that the first five minutes are 
the most important in the treatment of 
burns and that if first and second degree 
burns are treated promptly probability 
of blister formation, infection and other 
complications is materially reduced. ‘The 
manufacturer further claims that this 
tannic spray solution is stable, antisep- 
tic and that it forms a tannic film over 
the area to which it is applied. 


New Extinguisher 

A new type of valve for carbon-dioxide 
fire extinguishers, known as the “Squeez- 
Grip,” has been developed by engineers 
of the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
by a lever directly over the carrying 
handle of the extinguisher. By merely 
applying pressure, or squeezing, with one 
hand, the valve is opened and the gas 
On releasing the pressure, 


The new valve operates 


discharged. 
the valve closes and the gas discharge 
is cut off. 

The valve can be opened and closed 
without setting down the extinguisher, 
which must be done when a handwheel 
type of valve is used. As the operator, 
carrying the extinguisher with one hand 
and holding the discharge horn in the 
other, can easily start or stop the dis- 
charge while in motion, there is no loss 
of time or gas while maneuvering around 
a fire. 

On closing, the valve is forced tightly 
against its seat by the tremendous gas 
pressure in its own cylinder. There are 
no replacement parts, such as sealing 
dises, etc., and the valve does not have 
to be taken apart for recharging and 
reassembling after filling. 

The Squeez-Grip valve is applicable to 
any size carbon dioxide extinguisher of 
the hand type. 


Oil Reclaimer 


A new small capacity lubricating oil 
reclaimer, designed for small organiza- 
tions having their own fleet of trucks 
and motor cars, is now being manufac- 
tured by the Youngstown Miller Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. In addition to reclaim- 
ing lubricating oils of the motor fleet, 
this reclaimer can usually handle a lim- 
ited quantity of waste lubricating oils 


drained from equipment used in the 
plant. 
With a capacity for purifying eight 


gallons of dirty oil in 70 to 90 min- 


utes, this reclaimer will handle 2,500 


gallons of waste lubricating oil per year 
when operated only once a day. The 
manufacturer claims that based on av- 
erage prices for the new oil, the reclama- 
tion of this quantity will generally en- 
able the machine to pay for itself in 
six to 12 months. 

filter 
press, is semi-automatic, operating un- 
der thermostatic 


This machine has a_ two-stage 
control, and _ utilizes 
common refinery earths available on the 
open market. The man operating the 
machine can do so incident to his regu- 


lar work. For handling larger quan- 
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tities, this company builds these units 
in other sizes. 


New Pressure Switch 

The Vapor Car Heating Co. Chicago, 
Ill., has developed a compact pressure 
switch designed for controlling pressures 
in liquids, air or gases. It is suitable 
for operation at pressures up to approxi- 
mately 100 lbs. and has a high degree 


of accuracy. The switch operation de- 


pends upon the effect of pressure on a 
specially designed spring compensated 
bellows that operate a unique snaj)-ac- 
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T TAKES A LOT of planning and patience these 
days to “make the best of things.’ But the way 
I figure it, it’s well worth it. We bakers have an 
opportunity today we just can’t afford to overlook. 
This is our big chance to build future business by 
showing customers that in spite of wartime restric- 
tions and shortages, we’re not letting them down 


Customers appreciate that quality now. And you 
can bet they’ll remember it later on, too. They'll 
continue to give us their business long after short- 
ages and restrictions are just_a memory. That’s 
why we are going to keep on “making as muc/) as 
we can, as often as we can, as good as we can.” 

The Primex-Sweetex Wartime Information Pul- 
letins have helped us a lot to “make the best of 
things.” I believe they will be equally helpful to «ny 
baker who realizes how important quality can b« in 
providing “sales insurance” for future business. 





SWEETEX-B 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”* SHORTENING 


For Top-Quality Cakes, 
Icings and Sweet Yeast Goods 


% ‘‘High-Ratio”’ is our registered trademark. It 
also stands for bakers’ service; and, whe! peo 
ployed by bakers, means that they have use 


— 














F 
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tion beryllium copper switch. For con- 
trol of pressures within its range, the 
switch is designed for reliability and 
ruggedness with its main emphasis on ac- 
curacy. It can be used for either direct 
current or alternating current 


Cocoa Substitute 


A new cocoa substitute has been de- 
veloped, a brown powder, with a mild 
cocoa taste, to use in cookies, frostings 
or anywhere the original product might 
be added. It is said to be made of de- 
hydrated powdered whole soybeans, germ 
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of whole wheat, dextrose, skim milk, bar- 
ley malt, deep sea kelp, mint leaves, 
rhubarb plant, spinach, carrot, celery 
and a cream-blended flavoring. Put 
them all together and they spell a cocoa 
substitute made by the Kevo Products 
Co. of California. 
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NATIONAL STARCH NEW QUARTERS 

New York, N. Y.—wNational Starch 
Products, Inc., has leased the ninth and 
tenth floors, with about 24,000 feet of 
space, at 270 Madison Avenue, for ex- 


ecutive offices and research laboratories. 
The corporation, of which Frank K. 
Greenwall is president, has been located 
at 820 Greenwich Street for the past 
18 years. Increasing demands of the 
war brought the need of more space. 
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Southern Bakers Association Secretary 
C. M. McMillan, Atlanta, Ga., and Miss 
Alice Jones, assistant secretary, were in 
Evanston, IIll., the week of Aug. 16-20 
attending the National Institute for 
Trade Association Executives at North- 
western University. 





Real Help for 


Meeting 


Wartime Problems! 





How to Make Cocoa, Chocolate, Spices, 
Flavorings, Shortenings and Frying Fats go Further — 
Read Bulletins 9, 12, 17 & 23 


How to Extend Sugar Supplies — 
Read Bulletins 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13 








PRIMEX 


THE SHORTENING THAT SETS 
THE STANDARD 
For Frying .. . For Shortening 


Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant 
to the ““High-Ratio”’ Service. Procter & Gamble, 
makers of Sweetex-B, the ‘‘High-Ratio” shortening. 


a 











Helpful Ideas on Problems of Manpower 
and Equipment — 
Read Bulletins 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22 


OUR Primex-Sweetex salesman will be 

glad to furnish you with copies of- any, or 
all, of these timely, practical bulletins prepared 
by our Bakery Service Department. 


Creoler- Camb 


MAKERS OF FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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Steeping of Wheat 
Germ Improves Its 
Bread Properties 


“Steeping” of wheat germ causes a 
marked improvement in its breadmaking 
properties when added to flour dough, 
according to Emily Grewe and J. A. 
LeClere, of the Agricultural Research 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Reporting on experiments in bak- 
ing bread with wheat germ, in a recent 
issue of Cereal Chemistry, the research 
workers found that steeped germ up to 
10% could be added to dough without 
detrimental effects on the quality of the 
loaf. 

The term “steeping” as used in this 
case means a process in which water is 
added to wheat germ and the two al- 
lowed to stand for a period of time, 
usually from one to seven hours. 

It was found that the extract of 
momentarily wetted germ, when sepa- 
rated and incorporated in bread dough, 
produced somewhat inferior loaves, 
whereas the extract of steeped germ 
produced a loaf as. good as, or even 
better than, the loaf made without germ. 

Other results of the experiments were: 

The addition of potassium bromate, 
along with germ, results in an improve- 
ment in breadmaking properties. 

Steeped germ up to 10% can be added 
to flour dough without appreciable det- 
rimental effects on the quality of the 
loaf. The addition of 2% to 5% of 
steeped germ may give even better 
bread than when no germ is used. The 
use of 15@20% produces a satisfactory 
bread. 

Germ from hard spring wheat was not 
so satisfactory for bread as was germ 
from other classes of wheat. 

The addition of salt (in amounts nor- 
mally used in bread baking) to the 
germ during the steeping causes an im- 
provement in the handling properties of 
the dough. 

The steeping of wheat germ results 
in an increase in its diastatic power. 
There is also a decrease in oxidizable 
substances. These changes are quite 
rapid at first, with some change taking 
place over a period of seven hours. 

In order to produce the best bread, 
the germ should be steeped for about 
three hours before being added to the 
dough or sponge. 
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USE OF COLD STORAGE 
SPACE UNDER RESTRICTION 


The acute lack of cold storage space, 





caused by increased requirements for 
eggs, meats, potatoes, butter and other 
perishable foods, is quoted as the reason 
for the issuance of FDO-70. Its accom- 
panying order 70-1 lists semi-perishable 
foods which can no longer be stored 
in refrigerated warehouses, including: 
evaporated milk, canned condensed milk, 
dried skim milk, all types of flours, 
canned fruits and vegetables, beer, wines 
and liquors, ete. 

The order became effective Aug. 3 
and applies to all public cold storage 
warehouses, but not to refrigerated stor- 
age space being operated as part of a 
food business. 
parties to report and file Form FDO- 
70-1 by Aug. 13, listing semi-perishable 
foods held in cold storage on Aug. 3, 
and their removal after the expiration 
of the current storage month, as it ap- 
plies to each item or lot. 


It requies all affected 
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IS KING 


Our year-after-year bakery customers buy “Polar 










Bear because of experienced preference rather ) 
than experimental price. They are more interested | 


in building business than in skinning the cost. | 


So Are We : 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Continuous Baking Saves Fuel in Britain 


By Thomas Herdman 


British Engineer 


Eprror’s Nore.—To help relieve 
the critical fuel situation, the bak- 
ing industry of the United States 
has been asked to save ten per 
cent of its fuel requirements by 


elimination of waste and stream- 
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cease. Are hot water faucets left drip- 
ping or running at full tilt when not 
needed? Are motors running when the 
machine is idle? Are windows opened 
to cool off the room without first turn- 
Are ventilation fans 


still functioning when 


ing off the heat? 
the department 
has been. vacated for the meal hour? 
Are lights left on after the force has 
left for the day? 

The British government gives the fuel 


of them) the feeling that he is material- 
ly contributing to the war effort (and 
he is indirectly), by presenting him with 
an official badge. 

In a small bakery it is customary for 
the proprietor himself to add fuel watch- 
ing to his multitude of other duties. 

It is not a 


meaningless patrol in- 
vented by the civil service type of mind; 
it shows and produces well worth-while 
savings, which are reflected in the bak- 
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COLD INGREDIENTS 
Question.—What is 
fruit cake when the eggs and shortening 


the effect in a 


used are cold? 


Answer.—The cake volume will be 


decreased. The grain and texture are 
adversely affected. The top crust of the 
cakes will crack and be glossy. The 
crust will also contain numerous small 
holes which are harmful to the appear- 
ance of the cake. For best results the 
temperature of the shortening should be 
about 70-75° F. eggs 


and the about 


2 . pom - > 7 Oo , 
lining of operations wherever fuel watcher (there are now well over 20,000 60-65° F. 


er’s profits at the end of the year. 


conservation can be achieved. In 
view of that fact, this description 
of some practices adopted by bak- 
ers in Great Britain to gain simi- 


lar results is of interest. 


” ONTINUOUS baking with a full 
oven is the operating method with 
the greatest opportunity for fuel econ- 
omy,” declared the executive of a large 
British bakery firm, He continued: “It 
means the abandonment of the wasteful 
practice of intermittent baking in sev- 
eral ovens, some or all of which are 
partly filled. When an oven is shut 
down and started up again later on, 
extra fuel is needed to bring the oven 
The heat 
that remains in the ovens between bak- 
ings bnefits nobody. 
“This radical production 


technique has to be organized in an 


up to the desired temperature. 


change in 
exacting manner. The various products 
need careful timing and proper spacing 
so that one follows the other with abso- 
lutely no let-up in the schedule. 

“The chief readjustment is in spacing 
the products so that all those requiring 
i high temperature are baked in logical 
order. Next is the gradual fall in tem- 
perature to insure, at the proper time 
or times, the ovens are at the required 
This 
avoids the wasteful method of opening 


heat for low temperature goods. 


oven inspection doors to reduce the heat. 

“Equally important, if the system is to 
operate at full efficiency, is to alter 
working hours and meal periods,” was 





the further recommendation of our in- 


for best 
cake quality... 





formant. 





FUEL WATCHER , 

Many British bakers are following the 
practical suggestion of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power to appoint a fuel watch- 
er. In a large bakery he is likely to 
be the staff engineer. In a medium-size 
bakery the manager or the foreman be- 
comes the fuel economy officer. If he 
has too much to do already, he can ap- 


for bigger 





point a fuel watcher in each room or 
department. Any 


cake volume 


intelligent and me- 
chanical-minded employee will fill the 
role. His 
the tactful type to inspire co-operation, 
and not the resentful “I spy on you” 
kind. 

His duties include keeping tab on 
the amount of fuel in the bins and tanks, 
and the daily consumption of the same 


watchfulness should be of Vreamay comes packed in 


ES ATS: Vreamay gives you the most return for .. . gives easier, faster creaming. Its wide 
your shortening dollar. plastic range assures perfect workability, 
‘ free-flowing batters at temperatures all 


More important to you than ever before the way from 50° to 95° F. 


—Vreamay gives the biggest volume of 





Depend on Vreamay to give the best 
value for your points . .. more cake for 
your customers. Try Vreamay today. 
Order from your Swift salesman or the 
nearest Swift branch. 


tender, even-textured cake . . . and the 
biggest volume of icing per pound. Shop 


in relation to baked goods production. 
Daily readings of electric light and gas 





meters, since light and power are con- tests prove that. 


sidered part of the wartime fuel saving 


Vreamay, white and bland, silky smooth 
objective. 


Periodic checks of tin and 
tray washing operations, hot water sup- 


Your first duty 
to your country 


WAR BONDS 


ply, space heating and process steam. 


One hundred per cent insulation of hot 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


surfaces is easy on fuel consumption. 
The human element of forgetfulness 
is where his 


CHICAGO 





watchfulness can never 
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OLLOWING is the text of the 
JH "propre bread standards, issued 

recently, which probably will be 
adopted by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Federal Security Aency. 
When the standards are finally promul- 
gated as official, bread must conform 
to the standards set forth. 


Bread 
Sec. 17.5 Bread and rolls or buns; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
(a) Each of the foods bread, 


and rolls or buns, is prepared by baking 


gredients. 


a kneaded yeast-leavened dough made by 
moistening flour with water, or with one 
or more of the liquid optional ingredi- 
ents hereinafter specified, or with any 
mixture of water and one or more of 
such ingredients . (The term “flour,” un- 
qualified, as used in this section includes 
flour, flour and 
flour. 
bromated flour used and the monocal- 


bromated phosphated 


The potassium bromate in any 


cium phosphate in any phosphated flour 
used shall be deemed to be optional 
ingredients in the bread or rolls.) Each 
of such foods is seasoned with salt, and 
in its preparation one or more of the op- 
tional ingredients prescribed by the fol- 
lowing subparagraphs (1) to (12) in- 
clusive, may be used: 

(1) Shortening. 

(2) Milk, concentrated milk, evaporat- 
ed milk, sweetened condensed milk, dried 
milk, skim milk, concentrated skim milk, 
skim milk, 
densed skim milk, dried skim milk, or 


evaporated sweetened con- 
any combination of two or more of these; 
except that any such ingredient or com- 
bination (together with any butter and 
cream used) is so limited in quantity or 
composition as not to meet the require- 
ments for milk or dairy ingredients pre- 
scribed for milk bread by sec. 17.7. 

(3) Buttermilk, concentrated butter- 
milk, dried buttermilk, sweet cream but- 
termilk, concentrated sweet cream but- 
termilk, dried sweet cream buttermilk, 
or any combination of two or more of 
these. 

(4) Liquid eggs, frozen eggs, dried 
eggs, egg yolks, frozen yolks, dried yolks, 
egg white, frozen egg white, dried egg 
white, or any combination of two or 
more of these. 

(5) Sugar, invert sugar (in congealed 
or syrup form), light colored 
sugar, refiners’ syrup, dextrose, honey 


brown 


corn syrup, dried corn syrup, nondias- 
tatic dried malt syrup, molasses (except 
blackstrap molasses), or any combination 
of two or more of these. 

(6) Malt 
malted barley flour, malted wheat flour, 
each of which is diastatically active, or 


syrup, dried malt syrup, 


any combination of two or more of 
these. 

(7) Corn flour (including finely ground 
corn meal), potato flour, rice flour, wheat 
starch, cornstarch, potato starch, sweet 
potato which 
wholly or in part dextrinized, dextrin- 
ized wheat flour or any combination of 
but the total 
weight thereof is not more than three 
parts for each 100 parts by weight of 
flour used. 


starch, any of may be 


two or more of these; 


(8) Ground dehulled soybeans, which 
may be heat treated, from which oil may 
be removed, but which retain enzymatic 
activity; but the weight thereof is not 
more than 0.5 part for each 100 parts 
by weight of flour used. 


(9) Calcium sulfate, calcium lactate, 
mono-ammonium phosphate, diammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulfate, ammo- 
nium chloride, ammonium carbonate, am- 
monium lactate, monocalcium phosphate, 
dicalcium phosphate, or any combination 
of two or more of these; but the total 
weight thereof (not including the mono- 
calcium phosphate in any phosphated 
flour used) is not more than 0.25 part 
for each 100 parts by weight of flour 
used. 


Potassium bromate, 


(10) 


iodate, calcium peroxide, ammonium per- 


potassium 


sulfate, potassium persulfate, sodium 
chlorite, or any combination of two or 
total 


potassium 


these; but the 
(including the 


more of 
thereof 


weight 
bro- 
mate in any bromated flour used) is not 
more than 0.0075 part for each 100 parts 
by weight of flour used. 

(11) (i) Monocalcium phosphate, but 
the total quantity thereof, including the 
quantity in any phosphated flour used 


To donut’s important place in the wartime feeding 
picture is widely recognized. It is a food for fighters 
-.. on the battle front as well as on the production line 
and among civilians. Donuts furnish delicious nourish- 
ment, give a lift to energy and morale. The public 
wants ’em—loves ’em!—and they’re looking to you to 
produce as many donuts as you can this Fall. 


The dramatic spotlight that wartime is placing on 
donuts will undoubtedly make the coming October 
National Donut Month the most exciting in all the 15 
years that this annual activity is held. Again, everyone 
—bakers, bakery associations, allied trades, trade papers, 
etc.—join hands in publicizing donuts to America this 
October, hitting the high spots in sustained interest up 
to (and beyond) Donut Week, Oct. 25th to 31st. 

Do your part to push donuts this Fall! Plan at least 
a simple tie-up NOW-—for poster, newspaper, radio 
advertising. For D.C.A. customers, we have prepared 
and have available — FREE — very striking, full-color 
store and wagon posters. Send for these posters today! 


THESE POSTERS 
WILL STOP 'EM! 


...- ALL IN FULL, NATURAL VIVID 
COLOR, AVAILABLE IN 2 SIZES: 
FOR TRUCK, 19%" x 29". FOR 
WINDOW, 10%" x 15%". 


and any quantity added as permitted hy 
subparagraph (9), is not less than 0.25 
than 0.75 part by 
weight to each 100 parts by weight of 


part and not more 
flour used; or (ii) a vinegar, in a quan 
tity equivalent in acid strength to not 
more than 1 pint of 100-grain distilled 
vinegar for each 100 pounds of flour 
used; or (iii) calcium propionate, sodium 
propionate, or any mixture of these, but 
the total thereof is not more 
than 0.32 part for each 100 parts by 


weight 


invite “em fo your- 
HALLOWEEN PARTY 
PS ee 


NATIONAL D EK; 
hea So Mari i pagleey 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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weight of flour used; or (iv) sodium 
diacetate, but the weight thereof is not 
more than 0.4 part for each 100 parts 
by weight of flour used. 

(12) Spice (including spice oil and 
spice extract). Each of such foods con- 
tains net less than 62% of total solids 
as determined by the method prescribed 
in “Official and Tentative Methods of 
Analysis of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists,” Fifth Edition, 
1940, page 229, under “Total Solids in 
an Entire Loaf of Bread—Official,” ex- 
cept that if the baked unit weighs one 


pound or more one entire unit is used 
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for the determination, and if the baked 
unit weighs less than one pound, such 
number of entire units as weigh one 
pound or more are used for the deter- 
mination. 

(b) Bread is baked in units each of 
which weighs 1 lb or more after cooling. 
Rolls or buns are baked in units, each 
of which weighs less than % lb after 
cooling. 

(c) (1) When any optional ingredient, 
except a vinegar, permitted by para- 
graph (a) (11) is used, the label shall 
bear the statement “ .. , added to retard 
spoilage,” the blank being filled in with 


the name whereby the ingredient used 
is designated in such paragraph. 

(2) When an optional ingredient per- 
mitted by paragraph (a) (12) is used, 
the label shall the statement 
“spiced” or “spice 
added spice”; but in lieu of the word 


bear 
added” or “with 
“spice” in such statements the common 
or usual name or names of the spice 
may be added. 

(3) Wherever the name of the food 
appears on the label so conspicuously 
as to be seen under customary condi- 
tions of purchase, the words and state- 


ments hereinbefore specified in this para- 










TELLING ALL AMERICA 
ABOUT DONUTS IN WAR 


Big D.C.A. Sales-Protecting Consumer Program 
Backs up 15th Annual Donut Month Activity 


To bring to the attention of all America the 
grand part donuts are playing in the war 
effort, and to acquaint them with the facts 
about the goodness and nutritiousness of 
donuts, D.C.A. has planned a substantial 
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The t tells what foods you need—you 
know what you like to eat. Here’s a new book that 








FREE —amesing NOURISH-METER BOOK! 
Doughsut Corp. of America, 983 Seventh Ave. New York 1.6. Y. 
Please send me Nourish Meter Book FREE 
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publicity program. It is designed to assure 
the protection of your donut business . . . 
to make certain that donuts will get their 
rightful share of the increased demand that 
is definitely in the post war offing. 


Advertising’s most popular and 
widely-read technique will be used 
. . . colored, action comics. The 
largest newspapers—and 2 of our 
greatest National magazines—will 
carry the donut message to every 
town and hamlet in America. In 
all—70% of the Nation’s families 
will be covered by publications in 
the D.C.A. Fall publicity program! 


oo 01 01 OKO] Ole) 


is combined circulation of 
publicity carrying 
DCA Fall Advertising. 


METROPOLITAN COMICS 
113 page-full color—14,300,000 


families; 2 different ads. 


PUCK COMICS 
113 page—full color—6,100,000 
families; 3 different ads. 


LIFE 


full page, Oct. 11th, a-telealiare) 
4,000,000 families. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


October issue, full page, 2 
colors—reaching C Py Aelenelele 


families. 
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graph shall immediately and conspicu- 
ously precede or follow such name, with- 
out intervening written, printed or 


graphic matter. 


Enriched Bread 

Sec. 17.6 Enriched bread and enriched 
rolls or enriched buns; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Each of the foods enriched bread, and 
enriched rolls or enriched buns, conforms 
to the definition and standard of iden- 
tity, and is subject to the requirements 
for label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents, prescribed for bread by sec. 17.5 
(a) and (c) except that: 

(1) Each such food contains in each 
pound not less than 1.1 mg and not 
more than 1.8 mg of thiamine, not less 
than 0.7 mg and not more than 1.6 mg 
of riboflavin, not less than 10.0 mg and 
not more than 15.0 mg of niacin or 
niacin amide, not less than 8.0 mg and 
not more than 12.5 mg of iron (Fo); 

(2) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added vitamin 
D in such quantity that each pound of 
the finished food contains not less than 
150 U.S.P. units and not more than 750 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D; 

(3) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added calcium in 
such quantity that each pound of the 
finished food contains not less than 300 
mg and not more than 800 mg of cal- 
cium (Ca); 

(4) Each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient wheat germ or 
partly defatted wheat germ; but in no 
case is the total quantity thereof more 
than the maximum which may be present 
as a result of the use of enriched flour ; 

(5) Enriched flour may be used, in 
whole or in part, instead of flour; and 

(6) The limitation prescribed by sec. 
17.5 (a) (2) on the quantity and com- 
position of milk and dairy ingredients 
does not apply. 

As used in this 
“flour,” 


section the term 
unqualified, includes bromated 
flour and phosphated flour; the term 
“enriched flour” includes enriched bro- 
mated flour. The prescribed quantity of 
any substance referred to in subpara- 
graphs (1), (2) and (3) may be sup- 
plied or partly supplied through the use 
of enriched flour; or through the direct 
addition of such substance under the 
conditions permitted by sec. 15.010, as 
amended, for the addition of such sub- 
stance in the preparation of enriched 
flour; or through the use of any ingre- 
dient containing such substance, which 
ingredient is required or permitted by 
sec. 17.5 (a), within the limits, if any, 
prescribed by such section (as modified 
(6) of this 
graph); or through the use of wheat 
germ; or through any two or more of 


by subparagraph para- 


such methods. 

(b) “Enriched bread” is baked in units 
each of which weighs 4% lb or more after 
cooling. “Enriched rolls” or “enriched 
buns” are baked in units each of which 
weighs less than 4 lb after cooling. 


Milk Bread 

Sec. 17.7 Milk bread and milk rolls 
or milk buns; identity; label statement 
of optional ingredients. (a) Each of 
the foods milk bread, and milk rolls or 
milk buns, conforms to the definition and 
standard of. identity, and is subject to 
the requirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for 
bread and rolls or buns by sec. 17.5 (a) 
and (c) except that: 

(1) Milk is used as the sole moisten- 
ing ingredient in preparing the dough ; 
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or in lieu of milk one or more of the 


dairy ingredients prescribed in para- 


graph (c) is used, with or without 
water, in a quantity containing not less 
than 8.2 


for each 100 parts by weight of flour 


parts by weight of milk solids 
used (including any bromated flour or 
phosphated flour used); and 

(2) No ingredient permitted by sec, 
17.5 (a) (3) is used. 

(b) Milk bread is baked in units each 
of which weighs % lb or more after 


cooling. Milk rolls or milk buns are 


haked in units each of which weighs less 
than ¥% Ib after cooling. 

(c) The dairy ingredients referreds to 
in paragraph (a) (1) are concentrated 
milk, evaporated milk, sweetened con- 
densed milk, dried milk, and a mixture 
of butter or cream or both with skim 
milk, concentrated skim milk, evaporated 
skim milk, 
milk, dried skim milk, 


sweetened condensed skim 


or any two or 
more of these, in such proportion that 
the weight of nonfat milk solids in such 


mixture is not more than 2.3 times and 


not less than 1.2 times the 
milk fat therein. 


weight of 


Raisin Bread 
Sec. 17.8 Raisin bread and raisin rolls 
label statement 
Each of 
the foods raisin bread, and raisin rolls or 


or raisin buns; identity; 


of optional ingredients. (a) 


definition 
and standard of identity, and is subject 


raisin buns, conforms to the 


to the requirements for label statement 
of optional ingredients, prescribed for 
bread and rolls or buns by sec. 17.5 (a) 
and (c) except that: 

(1) Not less than 50 parts by weight 
of seeded or seedless raisins are used 


for each 100 parts by weight of flour 


YOU CAN HELP 





The drum of shortening on 
your floor may seem to 
have little connection with 
the roar of dive bombers, 
the pounding of artillery, 
the clatter of machine guns 
—or with the silent agony of starving people. 
It is hard to realize that shortening or fat of 
any kind, has any great importance in the con- 
duct of the war and saving lives. 

The actual fact is that fat is as vital as steel. It 
is an absolute necessity in making ammunition. 
It is a high-energy food essential to the well- 
being of soldier and civilian alike. It will also 
play an important role at home, and in the 


21 West Street 


handling of Allied and Occupied countries. 





You Can Help 
Shorten The War 


Each pound of fat you 
save is equal to a pound of 
new fat made. Evena little 
saved in each of the thousands of bakeries, 
hotels, restaurants and lunch counters, will 
amount to millions of pounds which can be 
used to help in winning the war. 





heavy duty efficiency. 





Heavy-duty MFB is a shortening made to stand up under 
today’s severe conditions. Put it to work in your fat 
saving program by using it to the maximum of its 








101 Ways to Save Fats and Oils 


We have compiled a booklet of fat saving 
methods used by practical bakers and chefs in 
all parts of the country. Of course you are 
already saving fat in many ways. But to make 
sure that you have not overlooked any of these 
fat saving methods that you can use, write us 
for a free copy of this new booklet ‘*101 Practical 
Ways to Save Fats and Oils.” Let’s all join in 
thiseffort tosavea vital material! Write today to: 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + SAVANNAH * HEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 
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used (including any bromated flour or 
phosphated flour used) ; 

(2) Water extract of raisins may !y 
used (but not to replace 
(3) The 
or frosting; 


raisins) ; 
baked units may bear icing 


(4) The limitation prescribed by sec. 
17.5 (a) (2) on the quantity and com- 
position of dairy 
apply; and 


ingredients does not 


(5) In determining its total solids, j 
stead of following the direction “Grind 
sample just to pass a 20-mesh sieve” 
(Official and Tentative Methods of 
Analysis of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, Fifth Edition, 
1940, page 229, under “Total Solids in 
an Entire Loaf of Bread—Official”), 
comminute the sample by passing it 
twice through a food chopper. 

(b) Raisin bread is baked in units 
each of which weighs 1% lb or more after 
cooling. Raisin rolls or raisin buns 
baked in units each of which weighs | 
than ¥% lb after cooling. 


re 


*SS 


Whole Wheat Bread 
Sec. 17.9 
bread, 


Whole wheat bread, greham 
entire wheat bread, and whole 
wheat rolls, entire wheat 
rolls, or whole wheat buns, graham (uns, 
identity; label state 
ment of optional ingredients. (a) Hach 
of the foods whole wheat bread, graham 
bread, entire wheat bread, and whole 
wheat rolls, graham rolls, entire 


graham rolls, 


entire wheat buns; 


wheat 
rolls, or whole wheat buns, graham }huns, 
entire wheat buns, conforms to the defi- 
nition and standard of identity, and is 
subject to the requirements for label 
statement of optional ingredients pre- 
scribed for bread and rolls or buns by 
sec. 17.5 (a) and (c), except that: 

(1) The dough is made with whole 
wheat flour and no flour is used therein; 

(2) The limitation prescribed by sec. 
17.5 (a) (2) on the quantity and com- 
position of dairy ingredients does not 
apply; and 

(3) The total weight of calcium pro- 
pionate, sodium propionate, or mixtures 
used, is not more than 0.38 
part for each 100 parts by weight of 
whole wheat flour used. 


of these 


in this section the term 
unqualified, includes flour, }ro- 
mated flour, and phosphated flour; the 
term “whole wheat flour” includes whole 
wheat flour and bromated whole wheat 
flour. 


As used 
“flour,” 


The potassium bromate in any 
bromated whole wheat flour used shall 
be deemed to be an optional ingredient 
in the whole | 


wheat rolls. 


wheat bread or whole 

(b) Whole wheat bread, graham bread, 
or entire wheat bread, is baked in units 
each of which weighs 1% lb or more «fter 
Whole 
rolls, entire 


cooling. wheat rolls, greham 
wheat rolls, whole wheat 
buns, graham buns, or entire wheat !)uns, 
are baked in units each of which weighs 


less than % lb after cooling. 


Mixed Flour Bread 

Sec. 17.10 
made with 

wheat flour, 

wheat; identity; 


Breads and rolls or (uns 
of flour, % ole 
wheat, crushed 
label statement of ©)- 

(a) The articles for 
which definitions and standards of ien- 


mixtures 
cracked 


tional ingredients. 


tity are prescribed by this section are 
the foods each of which conforms t? 
the definition and standard of identity, 
and is subject to the requirements for 
label statement of optional ingredients, 
prescribed for bread and rolls or buns 
by sec. 17.5 (a) and (c), except that: 
(1) The dough is made with a mix- 
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BAKERS SAMERICA 


...you will help to build 1 billion 417 million lbs. of planes in 1944 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
etn Cnergy Food...t Protective Food 


* FOR THE FIGHTING FRONT 


Siem almost a billion and a half pounds* of planes are 

scheduled by our Government for production during 
1944. And all over America hundreds of thousands of 
workers will turn out unprecedented quantities of wings, 
fuselages, tail surfaces, and engines to complete this 
gigantic order. 


These workers will need food—good, wholesome, nutri- 
tious food—for their physical fitness will be as important 
as the tools they use. Enriched White Bread will play an 
important part in making readily available to them the 












* FOR THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


vitamins, minerals, and proteins which promote strength 
and stamina. The Bakers of America, by providing En- 
riched White Bread nationally, are helping to maintain 
health on the production front, as well as on the fighting: 
front. 

The outstanding achievements of Merck chemists in the 
vitamin field have firmly established the name Merck as a 
symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and 
large-scale production of these vitally important substances. 


* This figure on War Plane Production is reduced to pounds because: “the 
average unit is larger and heavier than in the past.” 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY,N.]J. 


New York, N, Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. * Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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after cooling, the name of such food is 
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ey exs bread”; if in units each of 
ture of two or more of the following (3) The total weight of calcium pro- which weighs less than 4% lb after cool- 
wheat ingredients in which the weight pionate, sodium propionate, or mixtures We ceca rolis” or “...... buns,” 


of each such ingredient used is not less 
than 20% of the weight of such mix- 
ture: (i) (including 
flour and phosphated flour); (ii) whole 


of these used is not more than 0.38 part 
for each 100 parts by weight of such 
mixture. 

(b) 


bromated flour or bromated whole wheat 


the blank being filled in each instance 
with the names of the wheat ingredients 
in the order of predominance, if any, 
by weight of such ingredients in the 


Flour bromated 


The potassium bromate in any 


wheat flour (including bromated whole mixture used in making the dough, as 


wheat flour); (iii) cracked wheat; (iv) flour used, and the monocalcium phos- for example “white and whole wheat 
crushed wheat; phate in any phosphated flour used shall bread.” 
(2) The limitation prescribed by sec. be deemed to be optional ingredients For the purposes of this provision 


17.5 (a) (2) on the quantity and com- in the finished baked products. 
(c) If such 


each of which 


the name of the wheat ingredient speci- 
fied in paragraph (a) (1) (i) is “white”; 
in (a) (1) (ii) is “whole wheat,” “gra- 


is baked in units 


weighs % Ib or 


position of dairy ingredients does not food 


apply; and more 





ARTIME 


0 ; 
«© 


_ The AMERICAN 
(c=) “IDEAL” ROUNDER 


\ very bakery, as a supplier of America’s basic 
foods, is playing a vital part in our War 
\ __-+ Effort. And, because Wartime demands conser- 
~~ vation of materials and economy in 
production, American “Ideal” 
Rounders play their part, 

too. 


American ‘“‘Ideal’’ 
Rounders’ gentle 


rounding action can- 





not ‘‘pill’’ or scuff 
your doughs—pre- 
venting waste. Its 
unique, roller bear- 

ing bowl suspension 
design uses less power 
and is less susceptible 

to wear. 





The result is extremely accu- 


WH Xs ~ rate, economical operation, and an 
Se ft! se exceptionally long life of continuous, trou- 
ect AIS E ble-free performance. 
ee eee day 
NY CL ELS And, if you are now operating an American 
¥ » <f i : ‘“Ideal’’ Rounder, remember that in an emer- 


gency the services of our trained engineering 





staff, as well as a complete stock of parts, are 
always available. Remember, too, to keep on 
buying WAR BONDS, as often as you can. 
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ham,” or “entire wheat”; in (a) (1) (iii) 
is “cracked wheat”; and in (a) (1) (iv) 
is “crushed wheat.” 
¥ ¥ 
FINDINGS OF FACT 

The definitions above were based on 
testimony presented at hearings in 
Washington in July-August, 1941, and 
April, 1943. From that testimony, the 
Food and Drug Administration drew 
the following findings of fact and con- 
clusions: 

1. The food 
known as 


and 
“white bread,” 
and that commonly and usually known 
as “rolls,” “white 
“white buns,” are each prepared by 
baking a kneaded yeast-leavened dough 
made by 


commonly usually 


“bread” or 


rolls,’ “buns” or 


moistening flour with water 
(or with certain other liquid ingredi:iits 
hereinafter specified, alone or in) com- 


bination with water), with the acidi- 
tion of salt, and usually with the adudi- 
tion of certain other ingredients, «as 
hereafter set forth. Bread and rills 


are sometimes prepared from brom.:ted 
flour or phosphated flour or both, with 
or without admixture with plain flow 
2. Rolls differ from bread in the size 
of the units baked, and usually in their 


shape. A_ reasonable and satisfactory 
differentiation is that a loaf of bread 
weighs after cooling % Ib or more, 


whereas a roll after cooling weighs ‘ess 
than ¥Y% Ib. 

3. All 
ture. 


and rolls contain mivis- 
Excessive moisture content 
to defraud consumers. <A 
maximum limitation upon the moisture, 
which is somewhat in excess of the usual 
content, is 38% by weight, the solids 
being not less than 62%. A satisfactory 
and reliable method for determining the 
total solids contained in bread and rolls 
is the method prescribed in “Official and 
Tentative Methods of Analysis of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists,” Fifth Edition, 1940, page 229, 
under “Total Solids in an Entire loaf 
of Bread—Official,’ except that if the 
baked unit weighs 1 lb or more one 
entire unit is used for the determination, 
and if the baked unit weighs less than 
1 lb number of entire 
weigh 1 lb or more are used for the 
determination. 


bread 
tends 


reasonable 


such units as 


4. Shortening is commonly, but not 
always, added to bread dough. Any 
food fat or food oil, including butter, 
oleomargarine and cream, or any mixture 
of two or more of these, is suitable for 
this purpose. For the purpose of fur- 
thering the shortening action of tliese 
fats and oils, soybean lacithin (which 
with its associated phosphatides is ¢m- 
mercially known as “lecithin”) and mon- 
oglycerides and diglycerides of fat-form- 
ing fatty acids are sometimes used «nd 
are suitable for use in such shortening. 

5. The quantity of shortening used in 
bread dough varies rather widely. \I- 
though the evidence is not sufficiently 
definite to establish a maximum limit for 
shortening, the usual quantities are '¢- 
tween two to six parts by weight for 
each 100 parts by weight of flour used, 
and seldom exceed 12 parts except in the 
cases of “sweet goods” and “specialty 
goods,” products so distinctively differ- 
ent from bread and rolls as to be 'n- 
likely to be confused by consumers ith 
bread or rolls. Such products usually 
contain from 12 to 30 parts of shorten- 
ing. 

6. Milk and various milk products «re 
widely used in making bread and rolls, 
and serve to improve their nutritional 
value and to lend other desirable charac- 
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he ander Milling Company is known 
isi 


Milled especially for bake i cy Le racterized by good fermentation 


stamina of their bakers flours, milled 








wheats of the great Northwest. 







tolerance, strong o ren sf ‘ir ing, - nd the capacity for white, fine textured 
crumb and bold, well shaped Ie * fat a the pride of many a well known baker. 


But not all bakers have the 
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controlled baking ct nfm exact milling and laboratory control to 





flours, so different br 


rigid standards and specifications. You may select the flours best suited to 


your particular baking requirements with the same assurance of baking success. 





Ask the Commander representative for full information 


about these special bakers flours. 





Commander « Miss Minneapolis « Maplesota « Minneapolis Best 
Big Diamond « Commander Whole Wheat Flour 
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teristics. In addition to fluid milk there 
have been used for these purposes, singly 
or in combination, concentrated milk, 
evaporated milk, sweetened condensed 
milk, dried milk, skim milk, concentrated 
skim milk, evaporated skim milk, sweet- 
ened condensed skim milk, and dried 
skim milk (including products from 
which part but not all of the milk fat 
has been separated). 

7. In order to set bread made with 
any of the dairy ingredients specified in 
finding 6 apart from milk bread, it is 
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reasonable that such ingredients (to- 
gether with any butter and cream used) 
in bread be so limited in quantity or 
composition as not to meet the require- 
ments prescribed in findings 42 to 45, 
inclusive, for the quantity and composi- 
tion of such ingredients in milk bread. 
8. Buttermilk, concentrated butter- 
milk, dried buttermilk, sweet cream but- 
termilk, concentrated sweet cream but- 
termilk, and dried sweet cream butter- 
milk, singly or in combination, are some- 
times used in making bread or rolls for 


purposes similar to those stated for the 
dairy ingredients specified in finding 6. 
9. Liquid eggs, frozen eggs, dried eggs, 
egg yolks, frozen yolks, dried yolks, egg 
white, frozen egg white, and dried egg 
white, singly or in combinations with 
each other, are sometimes used in mak- 
ing bread or rolls for the purpose of im- 
proving the nutritional value and im- 
parting other desirabe characteristics. 
10. As the quantity of egg solids or 
egg yolk solids in the dough is increased 
the characteristics imparted to the baked 
product by such solids become more no- 
ticeable. 





The evidence does not estab- 
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FIRST... 


November 5th, 1942, the Department of Agri- 
culture requested that 90% of the production of 
Spray-dried Powdered Skim Milk be set aside to 


fill Government needs. 


Naturally, this order caused dislocations and 
upset schedules in the baking industry. But some 
of the sting was taken out of the order by the 
fact that Roller-Process dried Skim Milk was 
not included. 


SECOND... 


Then, effective June Ist, 1943, a new order came 
out requiring all manufacturers to set aside 75% 
of all Spray-dried AND Roller-dried Skim Milks 
produced during June and July for Government 
purposes. 
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situation as it Is totlay 
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THIRD... 


During July, the Government announced contin- 
uation, until further notice, of the previous order 
setting aside 75% of all manufacturers’ produc- 


tion of both Spray and Roller process dried 
skim milk. 





That is the situation as it stands today. 


This means a greatly reduced total of Skim 
Milk Powder available for bakery and civilian 
consumption. Under these emergency conditions, 


it is obvious that we cannot supply your full 
requirements. 


But here’s one thing we'll 
always be able to do: 


We'll promise you that every pound of Borden’s 
Powdered Milk you get will be quality powdered 
milk . . . through and through. 


And furthermore: We’ll continue to keep the 
needs of all regular customers in mind and shall 


distribute our available supplies on a fair and 
equitable basis. 


combinations with each other, in making 
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lish the point at which the quantity of 
such solids results in products of differ- 
ent identities from white bread and white 
rolls, although the evidence indicates that 
such point lies between two parts and 
five parts for each 100 parts of flour. 

11. Certain saccharine products are 
commonly used in making bread or rolls 
to furnish fermentable carbohydrates, to 
control the color of the crust, and tv 
alter the taste, frequently to the extent 
of imparting some sweetness to the fin- 
ished product. These include sugar, in- 
vert sugar (in syrup or congealed form), 
light-colored molasses, light-colored 
brown sugar, refiners syrup, dextrose, 
honey, corn syrup, dried corn syrup, nw- 
diastatic malt syrup, and nondiastiai ic 
dried malt syrup. All of these products, 
used either singly or in combinations 
with each other, are satisfactory for the 
purposes stated. 

12. So-called “blackstrap molasses” 
and dark-colored brown sugar, by reason 
of their color and other properties, «re 
unsuitable for use in bread or rolls. Con- 
centrated water extract of raisins asd 
concentrated water extract of prunes 
have been proposed as _ saccharine in- 
gredients in bread or rolls, but are jot 
shown to be suitable for this purpose, 
especially because nd 
taste. 


of their color 


13. If carbohydrates are desired only 
for yeast fermentation, the quantity of 
saccharine substances added generiilly 
does not exceed three parts by weight 
(on a dry basis) for each 100 parts by 
weight of flour. When the baker wislies 
to produce some minor change in taste 
or in the appearance of the crumb or 
crust, increased quantities are used. 
Such baked products are considered by 
consumers as ordinary white bread or 
rolls unless they are definitely sweet or 
have acquired other definite character- 
istics from such ingredients. 

14, It is impracticable to prescribe a 
maximum limit for saccharine ingredi- 
ents generally in white bread or rolls 
because of the wide differences in the 
respective sweetness and other charac- 
teristics of such ingredients and because 
even where sugar alone is used the cvi- 
dence is not definite as to the quantity 
above which an article ceases to be ordi- 
nary bread or becomes “sweet goois,” 
although 16 parts by weight of sugar to 
each 100 parts by weight of flour «p- 
pears to be about the average for sweet 
goods. 

15. Malt syrup, dried malt syrup, 
malted barley flour, and malted wheat 
flour, each of which is diastatieally «c- 
tive, are frequently used, singly or in 

g 


bread or rolls. Generally the use of 


these substances is for the purpose if 


compensating for a deficiency of natural 
enzymes 


in the flour used, and when 


used for this purpose alone is limited 
to quantities about 0.25% of the weight 
of the flour. 
bread, however, quantities of malt syr'p 
or dried malt syrup as high as 4%, ''T 
even higher, are used to improve t'¢ 
crust characteristics, especially the co! 'T 
of crust. 


In certain kinds of hear'h 


16. Consumers normally expect whi'e 


bread and rolls to be essentially products 
of wheat flour. 
past, however, when there has been 4 
scarcity of wheat flour, other similir 
grain products, especially corn flour, 


At various times in tie 


have been extensively used to replace 
part of the flour in making bread and 


rolls. 


Potato mash was sometimes used 


to develop a preliminary yeast grow'h, 
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IF you, like many other millers, are 
faced with the war-born necessity 
of using Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Bags, it will pay you to call in a 
Bemis Multiwall Expert. 


We have manufactured multiwall 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ee 


bags for years, our experts are fa- 
miliar with every phase of multiwall 
bag use, including bag design, fill- 
ing, closing, handling, shipping and 
storage. They have solved scores 
of troublesome problems. 


Saved 8 men in packing and loading operation 


A plant shipping products in multi- 
wall bags required 16 men to pack 
and load their output. A Bemis 
Multiwall Expert recommended re- 


x 


arrangement of packing equipment 
and slight mechanical changes. 
Result: 8 men doing the work pre- 
viously requiring 16! 


= 


A Bemis Multiwall Expert is at your service. Let him study 
your packing operations. His call places you under no obliga- 
tion and may save you much in money, time and manpower. 





BEMIS BAGS 


J BMS Bap) 7 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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and was incorporated in the dough. So- 
called “dusting flour,’ often consisting 
in whole or in part of products other 
than wheat flour, has long been in com- 
mon use to prevent the dough from 
sticking to the receptacles or to molding 
or other machinery; a considerable pro- 
portion of such dusting flour becomes 
incorporated in the dough. Dextrinized 
starch is believed by many to have the 
property of retaining moisture in bread 
after baking. The advisory standards 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 


for white bread, beginning with the first 


such standard in 1923, have all 


nized the propriety of such practices to 


recog- 


the extent of the replacement of not 
more than 3% of the wheat flour* by 


some “other edible farinaceous  sub- 


stance.” 

17. Products which have been used and 
are suitable for one or more of the pur- 
poses stated in finding 16 are corn flour 


(or finely ground corn meal), potato 


flour, rice flour, cornstarch, potato 


starch, sweet potato starch, and wheat 
starch. Sometimes these products are 


wholly or in part dextrinized. Dextrin- 


ized wheat flour is also suitable for such 
use. 

18. Use in making white bread or rolls 
of any one or more of the products 
specified in finding 17, in a total quantity 
not greater than three parts by weight 
for each 100 parts by weight of wheat 
flour used, does not run counter to the 
normal expectation of present-day con- 
sumers. 

19. Products referred to as “soybean 
flour,” “peanut flour,” and “cottonseed 
flour” were proposed for use, in quanti- 
ties up to three parts per 100 parts of 
flour, as optional ingredients in bread 
and rolls. These products were claimed 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 





ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Buying milling wheat in the first 


growers’ market and milling it in the 


country does not guarantee fine qual- 


ity flour, but it helps a lot, as bakers 
of HUNTER FLOURS well know. 


* 


* 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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to serve the same purposes as the prod- 
ucts specified in finding 17, and to con 
tribute substantial nutritive values. (The 
proposal of “cottonseed flour” as an in- 
gredient in white bread and rolls was 
The evidence 
does not show that any of these products 


subsequently withdrawn.) 


(except the soybean product referred to 
in finding 23) has been used to any ma- 
terial extent in making bread or rolls 
These products contain far more protein 
and less starch than wheat flour, differ 
widely from the products specified in 
finding 17, and do not perform the same 
functions. 

20. Rolled oats, ground oatmeal, and 
oat flour were proposed as optional in 
gredients for inclusion with the prod- 
ucts specified in finding 17, on the 
ground that such oat products are eco- 
nomical nutritious foods 
distinctive 


and and fur- 
and desirable flavor, 
The evidence does not establish that aiy 


of these products has been used in miak- 


nish a 


ing white bread or rolls, or their suit- 
ability for such use. 

21. The does not establish 
that the use of the products listed in 
findings 19 and 20 results in any sig- 
nificant improvement when the quanti- 


evidence 


ties used are not more than three parts 
to each 100 parts of flour; it does in- 
dicate that the inclusion of such = prod- 
ucts in white bread would run counter 
to the normal expectation of consuin- 
ers. The evidence furnishes no basis for 
a determination as to what quantities 
of such products should be used with 
flour to produce such differences from 
white bread as would result in different 
identities recognizable as such by con- 
sumers. 

22. Wheat germ processed in various 
ways to modify its enzymatic activity 
and to prevent rancidity has been used 
as an ingredient in some white bread. 
The processing may consist of heating it, 
treating it with potassium bromate, re- 
moving part of the wheat germ oil, and 
possibly of treating it in other ways 
suggested but not described in the rec- 
ord, Such processed wheat germ was 
proposed as an optional ingredient for 
the purpose of imparting flavor and im- 
proving other characteristics of 
bread. 


white 
No proposal was advanced for 
recognition of use of unprocessed wheat 
germ such as that naturally present in 
small amounts in flour. The testimony 
as to these benefits from the use of smuill 
amounts of wheat germ in white bred 
(1% to 2 parts by weight of processed 
wheat germ per 100 parts by weight of 
flour) is not convincing. On the other 
hand, there was evidence establishing 
that the use of processed wheat geri 
in white bread has led to labeling and 
advertising claims based on its vitamin 
and mineral content, such as_ would 
likely confuse consumers with respect 
to identity and relative nutritive pro)- 
erties of bread and enriched bread. 

23. Ground dehulled soybeans, with : 
without heat treatment and with or 
without removal of oil, but which retain 
their enzymatic activity, exert a bleac! 
ing action upon flour in bread doug! 
The use of these products in dough per 
mits the production of 
bread or rolls from unbleached or slight 
ly bleached flour. 


light-colore« 


For this.purpose it is 
not necessary to use these products in 
quantity greater than 0.5 part by weiglt 
to each 100 parts by weight of flour 
used. Ground dehulled soybeans have 
been used for this purpose in substanti«! 
amounts for more than 10 years. 

24. In making bread and rolls it has 
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become a widespread practice to add to 
the dough small quantities of certain 
mineral salts, commonly known by such 
designations as “yeast foods,” “dough 
conditioners,” “bread improvers.” Cal- 
cium and ammonium salts are used to 
stimulate the growth of yeast during fer- 
mentation. Other salts, which act as 
oxidizing agents, are used to regulate the 
process of fermentation though the evi- 
dence establishes no satisfactory scien- 
tific explanation of the mechanism of 
their action. The evidence indicates 


that the addition of so-called dough con- 
ditioners tends to lessen the variability 
in the qualities of the dough resulting 
from differences in characteristics of the 
flour used, differences in water supply, 
and other factors, and thereby to facili- 
tate the handling of the dough in mech- 
anized bakeries. 

25. Calcium salts used for the purpose 
described in finding 24 are monocalcium 
phosphate, dicalcitum phosphate, calcium 
sulfate, and calcium lactate. Ammonium 
salts used for this purpose are mono- 


ammonium phosphate, di-ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulfate, ammo- 
nium chloride, ammonium carbonate and 
ammonium lactate. It is not necessary 
to use any of. these salts or any combi- 
nation of them in a quantity greater 
than 0.25 part by weight for each 100 
parts by weight of flour used. 

26. Oxidizing agents used for the pur- 
poses described in finding 24 are potas- 
sium bromate, potassium iodate, calcium 
peroxide, ammonium persulfate, potas- 
sium persulfate, and sodium chlorite. It 
is not necessary to use any of these 
oxidizing agents or any combinatiun of 





* 


057% 


* 


of bakers now prefer 
bread-enrichment 
with tablets 


Reported at Flour-Enrichment Conference, 


Washington, D. C., July 21 


““B-E-T-S§“‘take a modest bow for starting it all... for being the first bread-enrichment tablet... 


for immediately making enrichment easy, accurate and economical, and for keeping it so... 


for having the longest experience . . . for giving the nation’s bakers a flexible medium 


B-E-T-S 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


“B-E-T-S’’ method of bread Ich 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 





t, originated by 
and exclusively available through 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 


with which they may safely enrich as they 


choose—one formula as easily as another, 


small doughs as well as large! “B-E-T-S” are 


the only bread-enrichment tablets produced 


Special Markets Division, WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., 170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


by Winthrop. They are available only through 
Winthrop, and every tablet is marked with 
the Winthrop VW. 
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them (including the potassium bromate 
contained in any bromated flour used) 
in a quantity greater than 0.0075 part 
by weight for each 100 parts by weight 
of flour used. 

27. A product described as “grain in- 
fusion” was proposed for use as a yeast 
food and bread improver. It is a mix- 
ture of concentrated corn steepwater, 
neutralized with calcium carbonate, and 
dextrinized cornstarch with added am- 
chloride, salt, and potassium 
The concentrated steepwater, 
a by-product of the starch industry now 
generally used for cattle feed, is made by 
concentrating the liquid obtained by 
steeping corn in water containing 0.15% 
of sulfur dioxide. The so-called “vrain 
infusion” as sold to the baker contains 
approximately 0.002% of sulfur dicxide, 
which is oxidized during ferment: tion 
and baking. The evidence 
establish that this so-called “graii in- 
fusion” is suitable for use in brea! or 
that it improves the quality of |iread 
otherwise than through the action of the 
calcium and ammonium salts and the 
potassium bromate contained in it 

28. Amino acids, especially 
were proposed for use as 
agents. The evidence does not esti|ilish 
the suitability of such acids for use in 
bread or rolls. 

29. Spice is something added to !)read 
or rolls, usually on the surface but oc- 
casionally by incorporation in _ the 
dough. Spice oil and spice extracts have 
been used to a slight extent. Suc ad- 
ditions materially affect the flavor of 
the bread or rolls. Consumers do not 
ordinarily expect such additions vnless 
announced by appropriate label state- 
ment. Such statements which are ac- 
curate and informative are “Spiced, 
“Spice Added,” “With Added Spice,” or 
such statements in which the corimon 
or usual name of the spice used is sub- 
stituted for the word “spice.” 

30. Bread is subject to deterioration 
and spoilage. 
of deterioration is staling. 


monium 
bromate. 


does not 


cystine, 
oxidizing 


The most common form 
Old bread or 
stale bread is almost universally regard- 
ed as less desirable than fresh |read. 
Staling in bread may be retarded by 
various devices. The length of time for 
staleness to develop varies, depending 
on several factors, but it is the common 
practice of many bakers to withdraw 
bread from sale two days after baking. 
Some bakers make a price concession 
on bread over one day old. 

31. In addition to staling, bread is sub- 
ject to spoilage from the growtl of 
mold. If the surface of bread is mvist, 
it is a good medium for the growt! of 
mold spores. The temperature of |ak- 
ing effectively destroys any mold sy} res 
in the dough, but such spores ma) be 
present in the bakery and bread not 
suitably protected during and after « wl- 
ing may become contaminated with -uch 
spores. When bread is sliced ind 
wrapped, as is the common _ pra:tice 
among large bakeries, the moisture re- 
maining in the bread is held inside the 
wrapper, keeping the surface of bread 
moist and so creating a favorable en- 
vironment for the growth of mold sp. res 
which may have accumulated on the -ur- 
face of the loaf or of the slices prior 
to wrapping. Unwrapped bread trom 
which moisture can evaporate readil- is 
less likely to become moldy. Mold de- 
velopment on bread is most rapid in 
warm weather, especially when the hu- 
midity is high. 

32. The time necessary for the devel- 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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: Why bother to blend “TOPPER”? 

: Certainly ‘“TOPPER”’ requires no 

' building-up with another flour, for it 

. is full-performance flour just as it is. 

: It is true that “TOPPER” will carry 

re a heavy load of less-worthy and pos- 

. sibly less-price flour, but baking 

ve “TOPPER” straight is true economy. 

r Of course you can blend “TOPPER” 

= if you like— 

. But why bother? 

te The best way is to bake 

“ “TOPPER” straight. 

te & 

ie THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
& Capacity, 4,000 (cwt) Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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DO YOU KNOW . e « ? 


See erat 





: 
‘ 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 70 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


caps either. 


l..-In order to make a_ tender pie 2.—When sour milk is used in a bread 


crust, with the use of a minimum amount dough instead of sweet milk, the rate of 


of shortening, hard wheat flour should fermentation is speeded up. True or 


be used, True or false? false? 





3.—In order to obtain a good mahog- 
any color in a devils food cake, it is 
necessary to use soda in the formula. 
True or false? 

4.—When making cakes by the single 
stage mixing method, less baking pow- 
der must be used. True or false? 

5.—In order to eliminate the cracking 
of meringues during baking, the oven 
should have at least a temperature of 
350° F. 

6.—Honey is generally figured about 


True or false? 


80-85% as sweet as cane or beet sugar. 
True or false? 
7.—When making puff paste, the pans 





"Why dont you 


tj 
ook Into is? 


What could it be that's keeping our white-coated friend up to 
his eyes in work? And what on earth is this complicated-looking 
contraption he's peering into? Well, folks, that "thing" is a high 
power microscope, and he's selecting a health family of fast-acting 
Red Star Yeast cells for seeding in a new batch. 





Men trained in chemical and bacteriological research examine 
each and every ingredient that goes into Red Star Yeast. They 
watch over every tiny yeast cell during the growing period, and 
with as much concern as an anxious uncle over his favorite niece. 
Their job is to see that parasite molds and "wild" yeasts are ex- 
cluded, to make sure that injurious bacteria are not allowed to 
move in on the culture. 


All this scientific scrutiny has a single purpose: to assure you that 
the Red Star Yeast you buy is pure and uniform, a yeast that 
KEEPS . . . one on which you can depend for best baking results. 


Our Boys Need Help NOW — 
Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 





RED STAR YEAST 





BAKERS' 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS @ YEAST FOOD 
MALT @ VICTORY SYRUP 
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are moistened with water in order to 
decrease shrinkage. ‘True or false: 

8.—When an excess of diastatic iyalt 
is used in a bread dough, the dough wil] 
become too stiff and tough during the 
fermentation period, making it very hard 
to handle through the machines.  ‘I'rue 
or false? 

9.—Milk stocks are used in some cake 
mixes in order to help the cakes stay 
fresh longer, True or false? 

10.—The term “straight flour” is used 
to denote all of the white flour that can 
be milled from the wheat berry. ‘True 
or false? 

11.—When the top 
cracks or checks during cooling, it. is 


crust of bread 


due to having too high a humidity in the 
cooling room. ‘True or false? 


12.—Cornstarch is used in baking jow- 


der in order to lower the cost. True or 
false? 
13.—When boiling sugar and iter, 


the “blow stage” is reached whe the 
temperature is approximately 24: F, 
True or false? 


14.—Tapioca is derived from the fruit 


of trees cultivated in South <A:verica 
and Africa. True or false? 
15.—Glycerine is used in some cakes 


and icings as a moisture retaining :vent 
True or false? 

16.—The eggs, sugar and salt used in 
making sponge cakes are heated to «bout 
110° F. 
volume in the baked cakes. True or 


in order to produce a greater 


false ? 


17.—Powdered sugar when used in : 
cooky dough will produce cookies |aving 
a greater spread than when granulated 
sugar is used. True or false? 
18 —Hard 
making bread as it has a harmful effect 


water is not suitable for 


upon fermentation. True or false? 
19.—It is impossible to make sponge 


cakes with a creaming arm instead of 


a whip. True or false? 
20.—A good method for finding the 
true color of a shortening is to melt it 


True or false? 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ATLANTA PRIZE WINNERS 





Artanta, Ga.—Prize winners in tour- 
naments held at the annual outing of 
the Bakers Club of Atlanta on \ug. 6 
at the Druid Hills Golf Club were: blind 
bogey, allied trades, Lester Dowe, Dowe 
Machinery Co; bakers, tie between L 
M. Collins, Collins Baking Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Bud Staten, stone 
Baking Co. Horseshoe pitching, bikers, 
R. C. Hicks, American Bakeries (orp; 
allied Frank Dove, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Low gross golf score bak- 
ers, Ray Hunt, Lee Baking Co; «llied 
trades, tie between Roy Massey, Misse} 
[PD ixson, 


trades, 


& Fair, brokers, and Herman 


Brown-Rogers-Dixson Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CREAM PIES CAUSE DEATH 

Food poisoning took one life and sent 
21 persons to hospitals in Eugene, re- 
gon, recently. Dr. C. L. Lind-ren, 
county health officer, said he believed 
the poisonings were the result of cul- 
tures developed in cream-based pie~ be- 
cause of inadequate refrigeration. He 
said that all bakeries in Eugene, Co‘ tage 
Grove and Springfield, the three 10joT 
cities in the area, have satisfactory san- 
itary conditions. 

“It is impossible to say where the 
blame lies,” he said. “It is probabiy in 


distribution. We found one case die te 


leaving pies on an open shelf over night 
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Enduring stability is the sound foundation upon which 
the great Anheuser-Busch institution has been built. ° 


We entered the yeast business sixteen years ago with 
the two-fold purpose of furnishing bakers a finer yeast 
than they had ever been able to buy—and a new con- © 
ception of service. 


The fulfillment of that dual purpose made Anheuser- 
Busch one of America’s largest and most stable sources 
of supply. The fermentologists and research experts who 
made Budweiser the world’s leading beer, developed 
Anheuser-Busch Yeast. Today we are also the largest sup- 
plier of pharmaceutical yeast. Such progress can only be 
achieved when quality and service are never compromised 


—and when every organizational link is enduringly stable. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS, MO; 
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ingi Baker’ Doorbell 
Ringing < + the Bakers ~< > oorbe 
ALABAMA tric elevator by degrees. Doyle Blag- Vancouver, closed down recently for tion to the plant to provide addit!onal 


The City, 
has acquired the Hall Cafe in Gadsen, 


Dainty Bakery, Alabama 
and will operate it in conjunction with 
its restaurant in Alabama City. 

The Electrik Maid Bakery, Anniston, 
the of the 
building occupied by the shop for stor- 


is now using second floor 


age purposes, and is installing an elec- 


burn, owner, has other plans for im- three weeks in order to permit the exe- 
provement as soon as materials are cution of necessary repairs to the plant 
available. and for the annual vacation of the staff. 
a ; ; F. H. Baker has sold his bakery busi- 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ness at 1312 S.W. Marine Drive, Van- 

Harry J. Rodgers recently suffered couver. 


loss by fire at his bakery at Merritt. McGavin’s, Ltd., 2106 West Broadway, 


Glass’ Bakery, 1735 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, is planning a $7,000 addi- 
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OW. Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 


world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 


DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 





increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of suffi- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 


must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 


1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 
it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


BACK THE ATTACK i With War Bonds! 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


* 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 
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The 


calls for a tearing down of a one-story 


space for the storage of flour. job 
section and the rebuilding to two stories, 
utilizing existing steel. 

George R. Cobb has been appointed to 
the position of director of Brown Bros, 


Bakeries, Ltd., of Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 


Announcement has been made by I'red 
I.. Goudy, business agent and _ financial 
of Bakers 24 (San 
that the Modern Bakery 
Salinas has taken over the Ramona Bak- 
of the Modern, 
has its main plant in Santa Cruz, 
work the products of the Ramona. 


secretary 


lose 
branch), in 


ery. A_ crew Which 


New proprietor of Simmons Bakery in 
Gertmenian’s market, 
Charles Roloff, bakeshop owner of Piisa- 
dena, who purchased the business fro 
Mrs. Eva 
was established nine years ago and was 
operated by both Mr. Mrs. 
until the former’s death a 
years ago. Mrs. Simmons has continued 
the business. 


Monrovia, _ is 


Simmons. Simmons Bakery 


and Sim- 


mons few 


Mr. and Mrs. John G. Bay, owners of 


the Woodland (Cal.) Bakery for the 
past 28 years, announce the sale of 
their business to Charles Camarinto. ‘The 


new owner has lived here for the past 
six years. 

Sam McFeely, owner and operator of 
McFeely’s Bakery, Monrovia, for many 
years, who was forced to close the place 
twice during the past six months because 
of his health, has reopened. 
and 


The Bread Pastry Shop, Santa 


Clara, owned by Ronald Comely, was 
recently closed for two weeks because 
of the sugar shortage. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Ceranski, ow 
of the Bakery, Baldwin Park, 
have closed their bakery because of lack 


of help and materials, 


ners 


Home 


The Newman Bakery, Newman, has 
been sold to Frank Epple. 

The Gretchen Bakery has been opened 
in Los Angeles at 959 Geneva Avenue 
by Edward and Elma R. Weitzel. 

Carmen Baker has moved the Chula 
Vista Bakery from 303 Third Ave. to 


291 Third Ave., Chula Vista, and _ has 
added new equipment. 
The Jewel Bakery, Santa Clura, 


owned by William Wilson, was recently 
closed for a week because of the !:ck 
of sugar. 

The Holland-American Bakery, owned 
by Ryan Jansen, has been reopened «iter 
remodeling and redecorating. 


FLORIDA 
The New York Star Bakery, Jackson- 
ville, was recently redecorated. ‘The 
bakery is operated by Abe and Sal 
Weiss. 


GEORGIA 


New slicing equipment and racks /ive 
been installed in Kraft’s Bakery, 5 
vannah. 

New mixing equipment 
bought by the Georgia-Carolina Cookie 
Co., Augusta. 


has _ been 


J. M. Hulsey has purchased another 
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St. Regis MULTIWALL Paper Bags 
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IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


OF THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
AVAILABLE — in any size, type and quantity 








at the 








ORTUNATELY for producers of es- 

sential commodities on-the-dot deliv- 

ql ery is assured on any quantity of St. Regis 

4 Multiwall Paper Bags, custom-built to 

your exact requirements. 

Modern, efficient and economical, they 

assure maximum protection in transit and 

, 4 storage for domestic and overseas ship- 

; 4 ments. Not just because they are avail- 

: able in any quantity — but because they 

; do a better job at substantially Jess cost, 
: change now to St. Regis Paper Bags. 


ava Ww - i|_ 





m- 
he 


BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Baltimore, Md. 










Franklin, Va. 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION © THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 






Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 




















3 to 6 walls of tough kraft paper fabri- 
cated in tube form, one inside the other, 
each bearing its share of the load, prevent 
insect infestation or contamination and 
deliver your product in the same fine con- 
dition you sacked it. 

Technical training and long experience 
with the packaging requirements of your 
industry enable a St. Regis Engineer to 
specify the type of bag best suited to your 
needs. At the same time, he can suggest 
the most economical way to change-over 
your packaging equipmentto handle these 
inexpensive, one-trip paper sacks. Your 


inquiry will receive prompt attention. 










NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 
















Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Toledo, Ohio 


New Orleans, La. 
Nazareth, Pa. 
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bakery in Atlanta, giving him a total 
of three bakeries. The new addition is 
located at 48 Decatur Street. The Hul- 
sey Bake Shop at 273 Peters Street re- 
cently added two display cases to the 
equipment in the sales room. 

Rich’s Bakery, Atlanta, has recently 
cases for its 


purchased new display 


sales room. The interior has also been 
redecorated. 

The Quality Bakery, Cedartown, was 
As soon 
as materials are available, Allen Mc- 


recently painted on the inside. 


Cain, owner of the shop, has other im- 
provements planned. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


R. L. Wiseman, owner of Wiseman’s 
Bakery, Rome, has been painting and 
improving the interior and exterior of 
the building occupied by his shop, which 
he bought not long ago. ¢ 

The French Pastry Shop, Atlanta, re- 
cently installed a new roll divider and 
a crescent roll machine. Henri Friscus 
is the owner of this shop. 

Fischer’s Bakery & Delicatessen, Sa- 
vannah, owned and operated by Hul- 
bert Fischer, recently installed a new 
retarded dough box. 

A number of changes have been made 
recently in the Arnold & Abney Bakery, 


Athens, and a used dough mixer has 
been installed. 


IDAHO 


has purchased the 
Bakery, Bonner Ferry, from 
George Minata. Mr. Chervenell was a 
former owner of the bakery, and for 
some time past had been employed there 
as a bread baker. 


John Chervenell 
Bonner 


ILLINOIS 


The Omar Baking Co. has established 
an outlet for returned bakery goods at 
their plant in Wauconda. The store 
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WARTIME’S 
MOST EFFICIENT 
CAKE SHORTENING! 


@ Simplified method streamlines production 


@ Permits maximum use of liquids 
@ Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


@ Handles reduced sugar with no increase 


in baking powder 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK e 


CHICAGO oe 
SAN FRANCISCO « 


SAVANNAH @ 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 





@ Saves time and labor 


NEW ORLEANS 
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will be open daily, except Sunday, from 
4:30 to 8:30 p.m, 

Greta’s Bake Shop has been opened 
at Crystal Lake by Michael Thurmeir 

The Beir Baking Co., Freeport, has 
moved to a new location at 207-11 W. 
Spring Street. 

Due to the sugar shortage, the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Waukegan, was recently 
closed for a week. , 

Trackett’s Bakery, Woodstock, opened 
recently after being closed for a week 
for the installation of a new steam tube 
This bakery, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Trackett, has uncer- 
gone many improvements and rearriage- 


peel oven. 


ments. 
INDIANA 
Russell Smith has purchased the 


Unique Bakery, 107 S. Buffalo, St., \War- 
from Anthony J. Mathia, Mr. 
Smith also operates the Tempt:tion 
Bakery at 1228 East Center St., Warsaw. 
The O’Riley-Hoover Bakery  c\used 
recently while the operators made -ome 
needed repairs and redecorated. ‘The 
bakery was the victim of an elec! rical 
storm and as a result the oven !otor 
was damaged to the extent thai the 
oven could be only partly operate 
After being closed for extensiv« re- 
modeling the Fritz Pastry Shop. 227 
North Hart St., Princeton, has reoj:cned. 


saw, 


A large Flex-o-matic gas oven has been 
installed in the bakery quarters which 
have been greatly enlarged by annexing 
additional 
show cases have been installed in the 


rooms to the north. New 


sales which likewise has been 
completely remodeled. 
Friel’s Quality Bakery, Indian:polis, 


has closed for the duration. 
IOWA 
The Vander Ploeg Bros., operators of 
the Vander Ploeg Bakery at Pella, have 
erected a garage back of their |ikery 


room, 


for truck storage. 

George Holmes has closed his }aker) 
in West Des Moines for a few weeks’ 
remodeling program and vacation. 

The Chehak’s Bakery at Belle Plain 
closed for the past few weeks for re 
pairs, reopened recently, completely re- 
decorated, with new floors and linoleum 
in the sales room. 

Frank H. Coverdale is carrying «n ex- 
tensive improvements at his Jattle 
Creek Bakery, Battle Creek. The ex- 
terior has been painted and the interior 
Machinery and equij)ment 
have been painted and a new automatic 
doughnut machine installed. 

KANSAS 

The Ellinwood Bakery, Ellinwood, 
owned by Stanley Mohn, has reo; ened 
recently after having been closed for 
a week, 

Mr. and Mrs. Saunders Moline have 
closed their bakery at Beaver Cit and 
have moved their equipment to Nerton. 
where they have taken over the f:rmer 
Schatt’s Bakery. The equipment of Car! 
Schattenburg’s Bakery has been + ored 
in Norton. 

The Mott Bakery, Strong, was r cent- 
ly closed because of lack of sufiicient 
help and materials. 

The new Mission Bakery, Overland 
Park, operated by L. A. Billings, + ened 
recently. This modern, well-equipped 
store features the latest in architecture 
and design. 


redecorated. 


KENTUCKY 


Walter C. Alheim has purchased the 
Walden Bread Co., Hopkinsville, from 
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Mrs. W. L. 
the firm’s name to Alheim Bakery Co. 


MINNESOTA 


Because he has been unable to secure 


Walden, and has changed 


sufficient supply of sugar to carry on 
his business Hans Rustad has closed his 
bakery at Granite Falls. 

William Roos states that his bakery 
at Princeton will be cloved to catch up 
on his points and to do some renovating. 

Pearson’s Bakery, International Falls, 
has announced that its oven, damaged in 
a gas blast, is repaired and that opera- 
tions have resumed. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Workmen are enclosing that portion 
of the Eibner & Son property at New 
Ulm, between the sales part of the 
establishment and the bakery. This 
space is 30x30 feet. The contimued 
heavy demand for bread and other bak- 
ery goods has caused the firm to look 
for enlargement of their floor space. 

Jim Watson has leased the bakery at 
Hank’s Cafe, Lanesboro, and has opened 
for business. 

The interior of Brinkman’s Bakery, 
Farmington, was recently redecorated, 
the employees co-operating on the work. 


The bakery kitchen was painted white 
and the sales room was treated to a 
three-toned green decoration. 

Heavy smoke caused some damage in 
a fire at the People’s Bakery at 201 N. 
Main Street, Austin. 


closed for a short time, but it has re- 


The bakery was 


opened. 
NEW YORK 
The Mohican Market, Lockport, op- 
erated by Duncan Robertson, has opened 
a new bakery. 
The Pepe Bakery, Amsterdam, op- 


erated by Ralph Pepe, was_ recently 
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“If WYTASE was left out of the dough,” 
says a western baker*, “‘you can tell as soon 
as the dough drops out of the mixer. And it shows up 


more and more as the dough goes through the shop.” 


And so this baker says he is thoroughly sold on 


the necessity for WYTASE in their bread, especially 


now with leaner formulas. 


Not only is the whiteness of the loaf important, 


but the smoother handling of doughs through the shop, 


and the longer lasting, softer freshness of the bread are 


great assets under present conditions of bread production 


and marketing. 


So don’t be without WYTASE. Keep your stand- 


ing order adjusted to your increased demand, and have 


adequate stock always on hand. Even emergency ship- 


ments from the nearest warehouse sometimes require a 


few days longer. 





c 


TRADE MARK 





REG.U.S.PAT OFF 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 






* Original Report on File. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 





38th and South May Streets, Chicago 
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damaged when a fire started above the 
bake oven, and burned to the ceiling 
causing it to collapse. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Robertson’s Bakery, High Point, has 
gone out of business, 

Standt’s Bakery, Raleigh, had a recent 
fire, the extent of damage not heing 
reported. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Benny Suelzle of Williston plans to 
open a bakery in Watford City as soon 
as he can arrange for rationed sup)lies. 


OHIO 


W. E. Beckner has purchased the Ran- 
dall Bakery, Marysville, which has been 
closed since the death of the former 
owner, Floyd Randall, several months 
ago. Mr. Beckner also operates two 
bakeries at Springfield. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Star Bakery, Waurika, has Seen 
leased from O. L. Johnson by Karl 
Jones. 

W. O. Killam, operator of a chain of 
bakeries in Oklahoma City known as 
Bill’s Fine Bakeries, has signed a lease 
for the operation of a bakery in the 
new community center in Midwest City, 
Oklahoma’s war plant town, located ad- 
jacent to the air depot and the Douglas 
plant, near Oklahoma City. 

Leslie Milton, owner of the City Bak- 
ery at Altus, has bought the Tasty Bak- 
ery in the same city. 

OREGON 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Woodburn by August Moeding,  well- 
The Broyles 


Moeding, | has 


known Woodburn baker. 
building, purchased by 
been entirely remodeled for the new 
bakery and a modern electric oven in- 
stalled. The community has been  with- 

out a bakery since April. 
William Stuhlfeier, of the Mode! Bak- 
ery, McMinnville, has reopened his place 
f 


of business. His plant was short « 
sugar and he decided to close for time. 

Lloyd Hickam recently closed the 
Coquille Bakery, Coquille, because of 4 
shortage of sugar. 

The Home Bakery Corp., Astoria, has 
been dissolved, and all assets of the 
concern have been purchased by Arthur 
Tilander. 

The Home Bakery, Hood River, yvned 
by John Buckwald, has reopened «fter 
being closed for two weeks due to lack 
of materials. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Home Bakery, Beaufort, his re- 
cently been enlarged to make more room 
in both the shop and sales space area. 

Taylor’s Bakery, Charleston, has moved 
into new quarters at 42 Spring Street, 
and is now in a position to produce more 
baked goods. 

TENNESSEE 

Leavitt’s Bakery, Chattanooga, his re- 
opened after having been closed for tw? 
months during the illness of the owner, 
Maynard Leavitt. 

TEXAS 

The Klitsch Bakery in Hallettsville 
has installed a new oven and slice: 

A. Tankersley, formerly of Furr Food 
Stores, Amarillo, has purchased the Cald- 
well Bakery at Dalhart. 

The American Home Bakery in !’«le™ 
tine has installed a new traveling ove" 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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was christened before that stirring phrase 
For Extra Economy had the significance of today. Yet now we 


“The ADMIRAL” are even prouder of the name and proud to 
make the flour of a quality fully worthy of 


the brand. 
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(Continued from page 40.) 
opment of visible mold varies greatly, 
depending on a number ‘of conditions. 
Under conditions most favorable to mold 
growth, a visible speck of mold may de- 
velop within one or two days after ex- 
posure of the bread to the spores. Un- 
der normal summer conditions, however, 
several days will elapse between the time 
of contamination and the appearance of 
a mold spot sufficiently large to be no- 
ticed. 

33. A considerable number of bakers 
take no steps to protect their bread from 
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Proposed Federal Bread Standards 


mold other than controls within the 
bakery which tend to prevent contami- 
nation of the bread with mold spores. 
A few bakers have installed special pre- 
cautionary devices for this purpose which 
are elaborate and beyond the means of 
bakers generally. Methods available to 
most bakers do not wholly prevent con- 
tamination, and where this occurs in 
sufficient degree and conditions are fa- 
vorable to mold growth losses of bread 
may follew. Many bakers, and probably 
a majority of wholesale bakers, have 
adopted the practice of adding to the 
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dough, at least during summer months, 
some substance which will retard the 
growth of mold on the bread. Proposals 
were made to recognize as optional in- 
gredients for this purpose sodium and 
calcium propionates and sodium diace- 
tate. 

34. In addition to spoilage from mold, 
decomposition and spoilage in bread are 
caused on rare occasions by the growth 
inside the loaf of a type of bacterium 
which, in spore form, can survive the 
temperature of baking. This bacterium, 
Bacillus mesentericus, causes spoilage 
which in advanced stages is character- 
ized by an unpleasant odor and a pasty 
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consistency of the center of the loaf, 
This pasty material will pull out into fine 
threads, and such bread is said to he 
“ropy.” B. mesentericus is known as 
the rope-forming organism. 

35. Technical experts in the baking 
industry are not entirély in agreement 
as to how the rope organism enters 
bread dough, but they generally agree 
that the most probably means is through 
use in preparing the dough of raw ma- 
terials contaminated with 
spores of the organism. 


numerous 
There is some 
possibility that spores may be air-borne 
and enter the dough from the air circu- 
lating in the bakery. In order for spoil- 
age from rope organisms to develop in 
bread there must be a combination of 
where a_ considerable 
number of spores enter the doug!) and 
where the bread is held for som: time 
after baking at a high temperature un- 
der conditions whereby the moistvire in 
the bread is retained. Where sich a 
combination of circumstances «ccurs, 
large losses may occur from such spoil- 
age. 

36. A considerable number of !akers 
take no steps for the protection of !read 
from rope other than by the use of in- 


circumstances, 


gredients sufficiently low in spore con- 
tent. The ordinary baker, however, has 
no means of quickly testing ingr:<lients 
to determine if they are contaminated 
with rope-forming organisms ani must 
rely upon suppliers to furnish ingredi- 
ents which are safe to use. Mucl: prog- 
ress has been made by suppliers in safe- 
guarding their product. Many bakers, 
however, probably including a mijority 
of wholesale bakers, at some time during 
the year add some type of ingredient 
to dough as additional assurance «against 
rope development. 

37. It was found several years ago 
that materials which render the dough 
slightly more acid than normal ire ef- 
fective in preventing the development of 
the rope organism. The acidity of the 
finished bread need not be greater than 
pH 5.0. The necessary increase in 
acidity is frequently effected by acding 
about a pint of 100-grain vinegar for 
each 100 Ibs of flour used in the dough 
Another product used by bakers for 
increasing acidity is monocalcium phos- 
phate, which is the acidifying ingredi- 
ent in phosphated flour. About ¥% lb 
or less of monocalcium phosphate per 
100 lbs of flour usually increases acidity 
sufficiently for this purpose, or phos 
phated flour may be used. Other acids 
which are said not to interfere with 
yeast growth have also been trie to 4 
limited extent but have no acy antage 
over vinegar or monocaleium phosphate 
and, so far as the record show-, suc 
other acids are not now in use. [1 more 
recent years it has been found that se 
dium and calcium propionates ar. effec- 
tive in retarding the growth «! rope 
organism without a significant change 
in acidity. Even more recently sodium 
diacetate, which liberates acetic cid in 
the dough, has been used in lieu of vine 
gar and monocalcium phosphate as i? 
surance against possibility of roy" 

38. The quantity of calcium }ropi0™ 
ate or sodium propionate or bot!) used 
in white bread for the purposr> indi- 
cated in findings 33 and 37 need not & 
ceed 0.32 part by weight for ech 1 
parts by weight of flour usec The 
quantity of sodium diacetate used for 
such purposes need not exceed ().4 pat 
by weight. The quantity of any vines! 
used for the purposes indicated in find- 
ing 37 need not exceed 1 pint of a"Y 
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1. easy, say the boys in North Africa, to 
make an Arab’s face light with joy. All you 
need do is make him a present of an empty 
Chase bag. It’s an ambassador of good-will. 


The Arab takes the bag, holds it upside down, 
punches one corner back in under the other 


corner and he has a tailor-made bonnet that fits 





* 


comfortably around his head and pins in front 
like a cape. 


Then away he goes, brilliant printing (at which 


Chase excels) and all, You've made a friend. 


Millions of Chase bags are doing their duty for 
the boys at the front—first to bring to them their 
supplies of foods and other materials, and then 
to use as dish towels, aprons, native garments 


and many other things. 


Even on the home front Chase bags are finding 
hundreds of uses. Handle them carefully, con- 
serve them—they are vital for the winning of the 
war. There is no completely satisfactory substi- 


tute for a good bag. 


CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 
: CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
ae ae , a of ta GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
‘ MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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vinegar of 100-grain strength for each 
100 lbs of flour used, or corresponding 
amounts of vinegar of less strength to 
furnish an equivalent amount of acetic 
acid. The quantity of monocalcium 
phosphate used for the purposes indi- 
cated in finding 37 exceeds the amount 
used as a yeast food (for which purpose 
the maximum amount used is 0.25 part 
for each 100 parts by weight of flour 
used) but does not exceed 0.75 part for 
each 100 parts by weight of flour. 


39. The evidence shows that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the bakers do not 
consider that they have a mold or rope 
problem and that they use none of the 
substances referred to in finding 37. 
Most bakers consider that they do have 
a mold or rope problem during the 
months of relatively high temperature, 
particularly when the humidity is high, 
and these bakers use such substances 
during those months. Some bakers con- 
sider that they have a mold and rope 


problem throughout the entire year and 
use such substances continuously. The 
evidence points to possibilities that the 
use of such substances may result in 
pratices contrary to consumer interest 
but does not establish that such practices 
exist or are likely to develop to any 
material extent. 

40. All of the substances used as set 
forth in finding 38 act as preservatives 
in bread and rolls in that they delay 
spoilage by certain micro-organisms. All 
of such substances, except vinegar, are 

























attention. 
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wherever needed. 


papers for the food industry. 


WHEN THE 
FARMERS JOB 


HE farmer . . . like his fellow Americans in industry and commerce .. . 
T is working to increase his production in every way. Food is a weapon 
of war and the growing of food and still more food is an important duty 
to our country. But when the farmer’s job is done, we must rely upon the 
resourcefulness of the processors and packers of food so that the fruit of his 


labor may be properly preserved . . . ready for consumption whenever and 


The scarcity of some materials has made this task difficult, but not 
impossible. Hundreds of new packaging ideas have been developed to meet 
present needs by manufacturers of paper, folding cartons, tubes, bags, and 
containers of all types. Our own research staff has perfected many such ideas, 


and our great mill at Milford, N. J., is given over almost entirely to special 


Increased demands and limitations on production now make our accept- 
ance of new business almost impossible. However, if you have a problem 
in the protective packaging of food, you may be sure that there is someone, 
somewhere, who can solve it. We keep in close touch with the new develop- 
ments of leading suppliers in all fields, and we can often still serve you by 
finding some alternate solution to your requirements. Requests for informa- 


tion and advice will always continue to receive our cooperative and intelligent 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE - 


NEW YORK 17, 


NEW YORK 
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chemicals within the usual meaning of 
that term. 

41. The foods commonly and usually 
known as “milk bread” and “milk rolls” 
or “milk buns” differ from bread and 
ros primarily in that they contain a 
certain minimum of milk solids. Find- 
ings 2 to 5 and 9 to 41, inclusive, are 
applicable to milk bread and milk rolls, 

42. Milk bread is prepared in the liome 
and to a considerable extent in conmer- 
cial bakeries by using milk as the sole 
ingredient for moistening the flour and 
other ingredients to make the dough, 
However, many bakers use, inste sd of 
milk, various milk products with or with- 
out water, containing essentiall, — the 
same quantity of milk solids as would be 
supplied by milk when it is used the 
sole wetting agent. Milk products «hich 
are used for this purpose and whic!) are 
suitable for such use are concent :ated 
milk, evaporated milk, sweetened con- 
densed milk, dried milk, and recisti- 
tuted milk. 

43. The solids of milk may be di: ided 
into two well-recognized compoi nts, 
milk fat and nonfat milk solids. The 
relative proportion of fat and = nunfat 
milk solids varies somewhat, but in milk 
of average composition as deliver: to 
consumers the quantity of nonfat milk 
solids is not more than 2.3 time. the 
quantity of milk fat. In milks of 4 reat- 
er richness than average milk th fat 
content may rise to a point where the 
nonfat milk solids is about 1.2 time. the 
miik fat. 

44. The dairy ingredients used to sup- 
ply milk constituent solids in the recon- 
stitution of milk for making milk !read 
are skim milk, concentrated skim milk, 
evaporated skim milk, sweetened con- 
densed skim milk, dried skim milk, or 
any two or more of these, combined with 
butter or cream or both. Unless a maxi- 
mum limit is set on the proportion of 
nonfat milk solids to milk fat in recon- 
stituting milk, abuses can easily «arise 
through the use of decreasing quantities 
of milk fat and increasing quantities of 
the less expensive nonfat milk solids. It 
is reasonable to require that wher re- 
constituted milk is used, the propertion 
of nonfat milk solids to milk fat fall 
within the range set forth in finding 43. 

45. The quantity of water necessary 
to make flours into dough varies some- 
what, but it is generally about 60 !!s to 
each 100 ibs of flour and in practically 
no case is less than 58 Ibs to 100 lis of 
flour. In milk of average composition, 
58 lbs of moisture is associated with 8.23 
lbs of milk solids; a reasonable ini- 
mum requirement for milk solids in milk 
bread made with dairy ingredients «ther 
than fluid milk is 8.2 Ibs to each 100 lbs 
of flour. Because of variation in the 
total solids content of fluid milk anc be 
cause of differences in the quantit) of 
moisture absorbed in making the dvugh 
it would not be reasonable to prescri'e 4 
minimum based on the average coip0- 
sition of milk for the milk solids  on- 
tent of milk bread when fluid mili is 
used as the sole moistening ingredie: 

46. Milk bread is generally consid: red 
by consumers to be made from milk and 
not from buttermilk. Buttermilk an: its 
products, such as those listed in finding 
8, are not appropriate ingredient- of 
milk bread. 

47. In the announcement of the lear 
ing definitions and standards of identity 
were proposed for— 

Cream bread and cream rolls or creat 
buns, butter bread and butter rolls oF 
butter buns, egg bread and egg ro!!s oF 
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Green flour can’t hurt me! 


Nort tTopay, perhaps, nor tomorrow. Maybe never. 

But some day, green flour is pretty sure to crop up in 
production. That will be the day you'll pull your head 
out of the sand—too late. 


Or you can dodge the danger entirely by switching 
to bin-aged flour—the flour that comes to you fully 
aged, ready for immediate use. Made only by Atkinson, 
bin-aged flour is the product of a 25,000 barrel aging 
plant built for the sole purpose of aging flour in the 
scientifically correct way. 

Here the flour is thoroughly aerated after milling, 
stored for at least two weeks at a constant temperature 
of 70 degrees, aerated again just before it’s shipped. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


You can put it in production the moment it reaches 
room temperature, you can use it when and as needed— 
even overlapping production from one lot of flour to 
the next. You can count on the same good finished prod- 
uct every time. No risk, no worry, no trouble. 


And here’s another advantage: every lot of bin-aged 
flour is uniform in its grade. You see, we mill for the 
aging plant rather than for delivery. Thus we can make 
long, uninterrupted runs which means more accurate 
milling and exact uniformity in every grade. 


If you never worry about flour age, you should. If you 
do, cross off the problem for good by switching to 
Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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egg buns, butter and egg bread and but- 
ter and egg rolls or butter and egg buns. 

Honey bread and honey rolls or honey 
buns, milk and honey bread and milk 
and honey rolls or milk and honey buns. 

In each instance the American Bakers 
Association proposed other definitions 
and standards differing from the pro- 
posals for hearing chiefly in that they 
would require substantially _ lesser 
amounts of the ingredients indicated by 
the names of the various kinds of bread 


and rolls or buns. 


48. The quantities of the characteriz- 
ing ingredients specified in the published 
proposal and the quantities recommend- 
ed by the American Bakers Association 
are shown in the following tabulation 
(“parts” signify weight for 
each 100 parts by weight of flour used 


parts by 


in preparing dough): 


Cream bread, cream rolls, cream buns— 
Published proposal: 12 parts of milk fat 
from cream or combination of milk fat 
and nonfat milk solids in certain speci- 
fied proportions. Proposal by American 
Bakers Association: 4 parts milk fat. 

Butter bread, butter rolls, butter buns-— 
Published proposal: 12 parts milk fat from 


butter. 
fat. 

Egg bread, egg rolls, egg buns—Published 
proposal: 5 parts of egg solids. Proposal 
by ABA: 2 parts of egg solids. 

Butter and egg bread, rolls and buns—Pub- 
lished proposal: 12 parts milk fat from 
butter, 5 parts egg solids. Proposal by 
ABA: 4 parts, milk fat, 2 parts egg solids. 

Honey bread, rolls and buns—Published pro- 
posal: 16 parts honey solids. Proposal by 
ABA: 4 parts.* 

Milk and honey bread, rolls and buns— 
Published proposal: Milk contents same as 
for milk bread; 16 parts honey solids. 
Proposal by ABA: Milk content same as 
for milk bread; 4 parts honey solids. 
*Three parts of honey solids was recom- 

mended by a wtiness introduced by the 

American Bakers Association, 


49. There have been sold at times 
under the names of the products listed 


Proposal by ABA: 4 parts milk 
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The successful bakery... 
Now and after the war 


Does your bakery meet all the requirements today—for increased 
production—with greater economies and lower costs than ever 
before — under the demands of wartime operation? If it does 
—then you can most likely operate successfully for the dura- 
tion—and into the readjustment period after victory. 

Many a wholesale baker is rendering better service in his wartime 
operation today, and at lower cost, because the Long Company 
made a complete study of his operations and recommended the 
program of changes and improvements he was to follow. 

We can help you solve your particular problems quickly and 
economically, and plan your program now for successful operation 


during and after the war. 


Call or write us now, for a day’s delay in wartime may be crit- 
ical. Complete and detailed information about the methods and 
costs of your bakery operations survey will be promptly furnished. 


W. E. LONG CO. 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOES 
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in finding 48, or under similar names, 
breads containing little or none of the 
ingredients for which the breads have 
been named. This practice has not heen 
widespread. The amount of such bread 
is small in comparison with the total 
amount of bread sold, but this practice 
has tended to mislead the consumer, 
giving the impression that these ingredi- 
ents are used in such substantial amounts 
as to characterize the breads. 

50. The evidence does not establish that 
products containing these ingredients in 
the quantities proposed by the American 
Bakers Association (see finding 48) are 
distinguishable by the ordinary consumer 
from the product commonly known as 
“bread” or “white bread.” It is not 
shown that benefit to consumers would 
result from the promulgation of detini- 
tions and standards of identity for t\ese 
products as proposed by the American 
Bakers Association. 

51. There is not shown to be, or t« be 
likely to develop, a demand on the jurt 
of consumers for bread or rolls cont:in- 
ing the quantities of these ingredients 
in the published proposals which were 
supported by the Food and Drug \d- 
ministration (see finding 48). The cvi- 
dence does not establish that such jro- 
posed definitions and standards of iden- 
tity would be reasonable. 

52. The foods commonly and uswilly 
“raisin bread” and “raisin 
rolls” or “raisin buns” differ from bread 


known as 


and rolls primarily in that raisins are 
added to the dough before baking. Sved- 
less (or seeded) raisins are suitable for 
such use. They are usually washed and 
are often soaked in water before being 
added to the dough. Except as noted in 
findings 54 and 55, findings 2 to 6 and 
8 to 40, inclusive, are applicable to raisin 
bread and raisin rolls; finding 7 is in- 
applicable thereto. 

53. The quantity of 
making raisin bread varies somewhat. A 


raisins used in 


minimum requirement for raisins }:sed 
on the weight of raisins in the loaf was 
contained in the advisory standard for 
raisin bread promulgated 
ago. A more understandable require- 
ment from the standpoint of the baker 
is a specification of the weight of raisins 
(before soaking or washing) used with 
each 100 parts by weight of flour. The 
requirement of the advisory standard 
calculated to this basis is about 35 parts 
of raisins to each 100 parts of flour. In 
recent years it has become the practice 
of most bakers to use substantially sore 


some years 


raisins and a minimum requirement 0! 
50 parts of raisins to each 100 par's of 
flour now conforms more nearly to con- 
sumer preference and good bakery })rac- 
tice. 

54. When making raisin bread some 
bakers use as a saccharine ingredicnt 4 
raisin syrup made by concentrating 4 
water extract of raisins (referred ‘o in 
finding 12). Such an extract is suitable 
for use in raisin bread but such raisin 
extractives as are incorporated in this 
manner do not take the place of raisins 
used in making the raisin bread. Raisin 
bread and raisin rolls are sometimes pre 
pared with an “icing” or “frosting ; 

55. The method of determining total 
solids as described in finding 3 must be 
modified slightly to be applicable t 
raisin bread and raisin rolls in order t? 
insure the proper mixing of raisins in the 
sample. This can be accomplished bY 
passing the sample twice through @ food 
chopper and then taking a portion for 
solids determination without attempting 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER . .. shore patent 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
*CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*~PURE SILVER ..... Fancy First Clear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «.:.: 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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* Best boosters of Covo Shortenings are bakers who have tried many 
shortenings. 


Bakers who have “tried ’em all’? would not change from Covo and 
Covo Super-Mix. They know—from successful experience—there are 


no finer shortenings made. 


The wider your experience, the more surely you will prefer Covo 
Shortenings. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices » Cambridge, Mass. 
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to pass the ground sample through a 
20-mesh sieve. 

56. The foods commonly and usually 
known as “whole wheat bread,” “graham 
bread,” “entire white bread,” and “whole 
wheat rolls,’ “graham rolls,” “entire 
wheat rolls,’ or “whole wheat buns,” 
“graham buns,” “entire wheat buns,” 
differ from white bread and white rolls 
only in that the dough is made with 
whole wheat flour or bromated whole 
wheat flour, and no flour, bromated flour, 
or phosphated flour is used therein. 
Findings 2 to 6 and 8 to 40, inclusive, are 
applicable to whole wheat bread and 
whole wheat rolls, except that the maxi- 
mum limit for propionates (see finding 
38) is 0.38 part by weight to each 100 
parts by weight of whole wheat flour 
used. Finding 7 is inapplicable to whole 
wheat bread and whole wheat rolls. 

57. Several different kinds of bread 
and rolls are prepared which differ from 
white bread and white rolls only in that 
the dough is made by using various mix- 
tures of two or more of the wheat in- 
gredients flour (including bromated flour 
and phosphated flour), whole wheat 
flour, cracked wheat, crushed wheat. In 
order to obtain in finished bread and 
rolls of these kinds the definite charac- 
teristics of each of the wheat ingredients 
used, it is necessary that the quantity of 
each such ingredient be not less than 
20% by weight of the mixture of wheat 
ingredients used. Findings 2 to 6 and 
8 to 40, inclusive, are applicable to bread 
and rolls of these kinds, except that the 
maximum limit for propionates (see 
finding 8) is 0.38 part by weight to each 
100 parts by weight of the mixture of 
wheat ingredients. Finding 7 is inap- 
plicable to bread and rolls of these 
kinds. 

58. Bread and rolls of these kinds are 
ordinarily labeled with the word “bread” 
and “rolls,” preceded by the name of 
one of the wheat ingredients (for ex- 
ample, “cracked wheat bread”). Con- 
sumers are confused as to the composi- 
tion of such products by the failure to 
disclose in the name other wheat ingre- 
dients present in characterizing quanti- 
ties. Names for them which are accu- 
rate and informative are the words 
“bread” and “rolls” or “buns,” as the 
case may be, preceded by* words which 
show the wheat ingredients used in the 
order of their predominance, if any, by 
weight in the mixture, as for example, 
“white and whole wheat bread.” 

59. “Enriched bread” and “enriched 
rolls” or “enriched buns” are the com- 
mon and usual names of baked products 
identical with bread and _ rolls, respec- 
tively, except that they contain added 
nutrients and are not subject to the 
limitations indicated in finding 7. The 
reasons for enriching flour and for regu- 
lating such enrichment are applicable to 
enriched bread and enriched rolls; such 
reasons are set forth in findings 33 to 
41, inclusive, of the order prescribing a 
definition and standard of identity for 
enriched flour, as modified and supple- 
mented by findings 1 to 11, inclusive, of 
the order amending that definition and 
standard of identity. The basis for re- 
quiring or permitting the particular en- 
riching ingredients and the particular 
quantities thereof specified in such find- 
ings is also applicable to enriched bread 
and enriched rolls. Findings 2 to 6, 8 
to 21, and 23 to 40, inclusive, of this 
order, are applicable to enriched bread 
and enriched rolls. 





60. The quantities of vitamins and 
minerals in enriched bread and enriched 
rolls are those which result from the use 
of enriched flour or enriched bromated 
flour in lieu of flour, bromated flour, or 
phosphated flour. These quantities may 
be contributed by any of the following 
methods, or by any two or more of them 
in combination: 

(a) Enriched flour or enriched bro- 
mated flour is used, in whole or in part. 

(b) The substances used for enriching 
flour (including wheat germ or partly 
defatted wheat germ in a quantity not 
more than five parts by weight to each 
100 parts of flour, bromated flour, and 
phosphated flour used) are added in 
making the dough, under the conditions 
permitted by sec. 15.010, as amended, 
for the addition of such substances in 
preparing enriched flour. 

(c) Ingredients of bread which ¢on- 
tain such vitamins or minerals (« y., 
yeast, dried skim milk, monocalcium 
phosphate) are used within the limits, if 
any, for such use in bread. 

61. It would not be reasonable to siib- 
ject enriched bread or enriched rolls té 
any requirement for or limitation on cn- 
richment that cannot be met in orii- 
nary commercial practice by the use of 
any enriched flour which conforms to the 
definition and standard of identity }re- 
scibed in sec. 15.010, as amended. 

62. The flour content of enriched bread 
and enriched rolls varies from a mini- 
mum of about 60% to a maximum of 
about 75%, depending upon such factors 
as the quantity of ingredients other 
than flour used and the moisture con- 
tent of the finished products. In baking 
such products there is some loss of vita- 
mins, mostly through destruction in the 
crust. Such losses of niacin, riboflavin 
and vitamin D are negligible, and in the 
cases of niacin and riboflavin are com- 
pensated by some contribution of these 
vitamins by yeast and other ingredicits 
commonly used. Except as noted for 
thiamine, riboflavin and calcium in find- 
ings 63, 64 and 65, minima for the vita- 
mins and minerals in enriched bread «nd 
enriched rolls of 60% of the minima 
prescribed for enriched flour, and max- 
ima of 75% of the maxima for enriched 
flour, are, when rounded off to the neur- 
est significant decimal point, reasonable 
limitations when enriched flour is used 
to make enriched bread and enriched 
rolls. On this basis each pound of en- 
riched bread or enriched rolls contains 
not less than 10 mg nor more than 15 
mg of niacin; not less than 8 mg nor 
more than 12.5 mg of iron; and wiien 
the optional ingredient vitamin D_ is 
used, not less than 150 U.S.P. units or 
more than 750 U.S.P. units of such vita- 
min. It would not be reasonable to }:re- 
scribe minima and maxima for vitamins 
and minerals, when they are added in 
making the dough, different from ‘he 
minima and maxima prescribed w'ien 
enriched flour is used. An unnecessarily 
wide spread between minima and maxima 
would likely lead to competitive incre: ses 
between manufacturers, accompanied by 
such advertising claims as would con- 
fuse consumers as to their nutritional 
needs and the value of enriched bread 
in supplying those needs. Consumer Un- 
derstanding of the value of enriched 
bread will be promoted by requiring its 
composition to be as nearly uniform: 4S 
practicable as to both quantities «nd 
kinds of nutritional factors present. 

63. In baking enriched bread and en- 
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F oop is backing them up. Food is fighting 
with them in freed countries. Food keeps 
the boys themselves strong and fit. Food is a 
most important factor in this war... and in 


the peace to follow. 


As a producer of a vital food product, 
you, Mr. Baker, have faced shortages of help, 


equipment, materials . . . you have taken 


OCCIDENT « PRODUCER + SUNBURST - 
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MM 


these problems, solved them, and carried on 

. supplying man with one of his oldest, 
most universal foods! 

You have done these things—and well! 
You may be called upon to do still more. 
We, who supply you with the flours you 
have come to depend upon, will continue 
to mill those fine flours that have been a 
shop-word for quality for over 60 years. 


SWEET LOAF « KYROL «© POWERFUL 


And Other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION - Millers of American Beauty Flours + Alton, Ill. - 
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riched rolls losses of thiamine are appre- 
ciable. However, if flour enriched to the 
minimum of 2 mg of thiamine per pound 
is used there is sufficient contribution of 
thiamine from the yeast and other in- 
gredients customarily added that in com- 
finished 


products contain not less than 1.1 mg 


mon commercial practice the 
of thiamine per pound. If flour en- 
riched to the maximum of 2.5 mg _ per 
pound is used, the thiamine content of 
the finished products, after due allow- 
ances are made for contributions from 
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such ingredients and for baking losses, 
will not exceed 1.8 mg per pound. 

64. Yeast and milk or its products 
used in making enriched bread and Tolls 
may contribute as much as 0.48 mg of 
riboflavin per pound of bread or rolls. 
When these are used with enriched flour 
containing 1.5 mg riboflavin per pound 
the riboflavin content of the enriched 
bread or enriched rolls may approach 
1.6 mg per pound. When milk and its 
products are not used and the enriched 
flour contains the minimum of 1.2 mg 






riboflavin per pound the riboflavin con- 
tent of the enriched bread or enriched 
rolls may fall to nearly 0.7 mg _ per 
pound. 

65. Dried skim milk, so-called “bread 


othet 
making 


improvers,” rope inhibitors and 
optional used in 


bread and rolls may contribute nearly 


ingredients 


300 mg of calcium per pound of bread 
or rolls. When these are used with en- 
riched flour containing 625 mg calcium 
per pound the calcium content of the 
enriched bread or enriched rolls may 
approach 800 mg per pound, particu- 
larly if water used in making the dough 








Uncle fake say: 
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* A timely thought from 
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When these are nof 
used and the enriched flour contains the 
minimum of 500 mg calcium per pound 
the calcium content of the enriched 
bread or enriched rolls may fall to about 
300 mg per pound. 


is high in calcium. 


66. The following are reasonable limits 
for the specified vitamins and minerals 
in enriched bread and enriched rolls or 
enriched buns: 


Mg per |! 
Maxi 
Required ingredients— Minimum mum 
WED bb cdbasdcdsc dd 1.1 1.8 
rere ee ae 10.0 15. 
PTT ET CLeLe rer “7 1.6 
BPG bbe ster etcseceveses 8.0 12.5 
Optional ingredients— 

ee Pere ree een 300 S00 
U. S. P. units rib 

Tee Ie ae iveunsenaes 150 750 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the foregoing findings 
of fact it is concluded that: 

(a) The evidence does not establish a 
basis for definitions and standards of 
identity, which would be reasonable and 
would promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of consumers, for 
Cream bread and cream rolls or cream 

buns. 

Butter bread and butter rolls or butter 
buns. 

Egg bread and egg rolls or egg buns. 

Butter and egg bread and butter and 
egg rolls or butter and egg buns 

Honey bread and honey rolls or honey 
buns. 

Milk and honey bread and milk and 

honey rolls or milk and honey buns. 

(b) It would not promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers 
to prescribe definitions and standards 
of identity for white bread and_ white 
rolls permitting the use as optional in- 
gredients of soybean flour (except the 
soybean product referred to in finding 
23 and within the limit set forth in such 
finding), peanut flour, cottonseed flour, 
rolled oats, ground oatmeal, or oat flour 
in quantities insufficient to differentiate 
the baked products from bread and rolls 
The evidence does not establish a_ basis 
for a determination as to what provi- 
sions should be included in definitions 
and standards of identity, which will 
promote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers, for baked prod 
ucts containing such ingredients in «uan- 
tities sufficient to differentiate such prod 
ucts from white bread and white rolls. 

(c) It would not promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers 
to prescribe a definition and standard 
of identity for any kind of bread or rolls, 
except enriched bread and enriched rolls, 
providing for the use of processed wheat 
germ. 

(d) It would not promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consiimers 
to prescribe a definition and stand:rd of 
identity for any kind of bread or rolls, 
except raisin bread and raisin rolls. pre- 
viding for the use of concentrated water 
extract of raisins or raisin syrup. 

(e) It would not promote hones! and 
fair dealing in the interest of cons\mers 
to prescribe a definition and standard 0! 
identity for any kind of bread o1 rolls 
providing for the use of blackstra)) me 
lasses, dark-colored brown sugar, or C0! 
centrated water extract of prunes 

(f) The evidence does not estalilish 4 
basis for a determination that it woulé 
promote honesty and fair dealing 1" the 


interest of consumers to prescribe @ 


definition and standard of identity fer 
ng for 
the use of amino acids or of s called 
“grain definition and 


any kind of bread or rolls providi 


infusion,” or a 
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Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 
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standard of identity for raisin bread or 
raisin rolls providing for the use of 
raisins in any quantity less than 50 parts 
by weight to each 100 parts by weight 
of any kind of flour ingredient used. 

(z) It would not promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers 
to prescribe a definition and standard 
of identity for any kind of bread or rolls 
made from two or more of the wheat 
ingredients flour (including bromated 
flour and phosphated flour), whole wheat 
flour, cracked wheat, and crushed wheat 


under the name of one of such ingredi- 
ents, or which provides for the use of 
any such ingredient in any quantity less 
than 20% by weight of the total of Such 
ingredients. 

(h) The record contains no evidence 
on the interest of consumers in label 
declaration of the presence of the pre- 
servatives calcium propionate, sodium 
propionate, sodium diacetate, monocal- 
cium phosphate, and vinegar. However, 
section 403 (k) of the act requires a 
statement in the labeling of bread and 
rolls in which calcium propionate, so- 


dium propionate, sodium diacetate, or 
monocalcium phosphate is used, disclos- 
ing the fact that such chemical preserva- 
tive is present. An informative and ac- 
curate statement of that fact is “...... 
added to retard spoilage,” the blank be- 
ing filled in with the name whereby the 
chemical preservative used is above des- 
ignated. 

(i) Each of the following regulations 
fixing and establishing definitions and 
standards of identity for various kinds 
of bread and rolls or buns will promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of consumers, and such regulations are 
hereby promulgated. 








SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


..... is this company s answer to 
the demand of the baking in- 


dustry for a uniform, absolute- 





ly dependable flour at a price 
consistent with our own 
quality standards. Here is 
assured performance with true 


economy in cost. 








Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 


WICHITA 
Supplementary Plnt—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
DISCUSS DRAFT WITH SS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.— Representing the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association and the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, a special commit 
tee was received by the State Selective 
Service officials at Harrisburg, Pa., Auy. 
11, in the matter of manpower essenti:l 
to the operation of the baking industry, 
The delegates consisted of Herman 
Knell, Peter M. Kunst and S. D. Me- 
Kinley (secretary of the retailers’ 
group), Theodore Staab (secretary of 
the Pennsylvania association), and Wil- 
liam F. Vernal of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The committee was given a hearing } 
R. K. Mellon, chief selective service 
officer, and while no definite agreement 
was arrived at, it was emphasized hy 
the officials that in no way would there 
be any special moves made in drafting 
men that would entail particular hari- 
ship on bakers. It was explained tht 
no general omnibus order could be 
sued, but that each individual case in 
the matter of deferments of essential 
employees would be acted on on ils 
merits. 

The selective service officials indi 
cated that where plans to draft bakery 
employees would work a hardship on 
the bakery owner, there would be a 
deferment granted. The hearing lasted 
several hours and there was a frank 
interchange of views, the bakers’ comn- 
mittee being assured that they would 
be given every consideration when each 
case is placed before the officials for 
final action. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE NET OFF 

CIncINNATI, On10.—Procter & Gamile 
Co. reports consolidated net profit of 
$20,677,054 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, or $3.13 per common share, 
against $21,469,214, or $3.26 per share a 
year ago. President R. R. Deupree re- 
ported that for the second straight year 
gross sales mounted to a record: $311,- 
496,273 against the 1942 high of $2s2,- 
202,502. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CALORIE COUNT DIFFERS 
Question—What is the difference in 
calorie content between toasted rusks 

and plain white bread? 

Answer.—Toasted rusks contain about 
1,825 calories per pound, while white 
bread contains about 1,200. 








SMART GIRL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The | first 
woman graduate of the baking schoo! 
of Dunwoody Institute, finished th: 
course with flying colors. She is 
Mrs. Geraldine Berryman, of Si. 
Louis, Mo., who recently completed 
the cake and pastry course. In her 
22 examinations she received the 
highest average among the students 
taking the course for the year, wit! 
an over-all average of 90 plus. Mr:. 
Berryman is persistent. She had ap- 
plied for admittance to Dunwoody 
Baking School each year for five 
years, but the school did not admit 
women until the past season, for the 
duration of war. Mrs. Berryman 
plans to open her own bakery after 
the war. Meanwhile, she intends to 
work in various shops to obtain 4 
broad experience. 


Ld 
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The skill and strength of our indus- 
trial workers must be guarded against 
accidents and diseases so as to carry 
through the war production program. 
With this end in view Secretary of 
l.abor Perkins’ committee to conserve 
manpower in war industries has com- 
piled a list of do’s and don’t’s to keep 
workers from getting hurt. This is one 
of a series of articles prepared by the 
United States Department of Labor so 
that all workers can check the hazards 
applying to their own jobs and _ safe- 
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guard life and limb in their own inter- 
est and that of war production. Here 


are some sound rules concerning ma- Hold Your i ustomers 
chinery: Ban 


1.—Stop machine or other dangerous 


operations while listening to instructions. Att t aA ’ ed 
2.—Before cleaning, adjusting or oil- rac ore ra ] 


ing a machine, make sure that the pow- 
er is off. 


- + 
* 3.—Never reach over moving cutters, by using these Heide products 
rolls or other dangerous machine parts. that assure better tasting pastries:— 
s 


4.—Always remove chuck wrenches 
from chucks immediately after they have 
been used. 
5.—Stand out of direct line with rap- 
idly moving or revolving machine parts 
from which objects may fly. 

6.—Always use a push stick when 
feeding short or narrow work past 
knives. Keep fingers away from mov- (Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
ing machine parts. 





7.—When operating any machine, do Ps 
not lean over the work so that your hair Genuine Almond Paste 
or clothing may be caught in any movy- , 
ing part. 


8.—Do not start any machine unless Heide Macaroon Paste 


safeguards are in place and working 


properly. Machine guards may be re- a 

moved only to make necessary adjust- Heide Marshmallow 
ments and repairs, and must be re- * 

placed before the machine is again put Cake Filler 


into operation. If guards become bro- 


ken or inoperative, the machine should - 
be shut down until it can again be op- 


erated in a fully guarded condition. DE 
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SOURCE OF TAPIOCA INCORPORATED 


Question.—What is the source of tapi- 
oca?—V. P., Minn. Spring, Hudson & Vandam Sts., 


Answer.—Tapioca is derived from the NEW YORK 13, N. Y 
, - . 


roots of the cassava plant. This plant 
grows in South America and Africa. 
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WARTIME FORMULAS 
Require Finer Cae Flours Poe 


ITH fats, sugars and other ingredients rationed the job of 
producing quality cakes is more difficult than ever. That's 
why you need to choose your cake flour with extra care now. 
You need a flour able to stand up under the formula changes 


you need to make and yet give the tender, smooth product 


your customers want. 


New wartime cake formulas call for plenty of moisture, too. 
STOCK’S PATENT Cake Flour has extra fine granulation 
that enables it to absorb more liquid quickly. That 


means moister, fresher cakes that keep their 


delicate flavor longer. Cakes that 


right on your customers’ tables. 


STOCK’S PATENT Cake Flour from 
Michigan soft wheat—ideal for tender 
cakes—and checked all along the line 
for assured baking quality. DELI- 
CAKE for high sugar ratio formulas. 


taste 






















F. WW. STOCK 
& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 
NEW YORK . BOSTON 
Founded in 1862 





THREE ULTRA-MODERN MILLS IN ONE 
Produce Spring and Hard Wheat Bread Flours— 
Michigan Cake Flours—Whole Wheat Flours and 
Cracked Wheat—and the Famous Daisy DONUT 


Flours. Daisy Donut automatic machines. 



































FOR 81 YEARS F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., have been milling 
flour specially to meet bakers’ needs. Today, in one of 
America’s newest milling plants—thoroughly modern and effi- 
cient—Stock’s flours are produced in all different types and 
grades to meet particular baking problems. Careful wheat 
selection, accurate milling and controlled uniformity make 


Stock’s flours tops for the baker. 
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Bakery, El Paso, has enlarged and re sive repairs and installed additional 
modeled his bakery to permit better equipment, according to Roy Cunning- 
Bakeshop Notes service to his customers. ham, proprietor. 
Boehme'’s Bakery, owned and operated After several weeks of preparation 
(Continued from page 50.) by Mrs. W. J. Boehme, in San Angelo, in decorating his sales room and secur- 
A cooky machine and a cooky travel- has purchased a new compressor water ing shipment of needed materials, S. 


pump for the plant’s air conditioning Freshman has reopened his bakery at 


ing oven have been installed by the N 
1" : . . , Th qui . Newport. 
lexas Cooky Co., Fort Worth. This equipment. “ a sak Will — i 
firm has also purchased a new reel oven The Cherokee Bakery, Jacksonville, The City Bakery, Wilbur, has closec 
eee tell : ty] © edie owned by Ed Poland, has bought a cake "4d for the first time in several years 
or baking various types of cakes. : 


machine. Wilbur is without the services of a 

Frank George is the new operator of baking concern. The equipment and 
the City Bakery in Loveland, formerly WASHINGTON building are owned by Columbia River 
operated by Tom Philips. The Mity Nice Bakery, Enumclaw, Milling Co., and there seems to be little 
Cc. M. Bolling, owner of the Bolling closed while the place underwent exten- possibility of reopening the business 





GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 


a 





HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 
this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 

flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt—build a loaf with Mother 
Hubbard Flour. Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
spring-wheat loaf. Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 


ubbard Millis 


EASTERN BRANCH: 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 
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until after the war because of the labor 
shortage. 

\. T. Belair has installed a new rotary 
oven and other modern equipment in 
his newly rehabilitated bakery at Kenne- 
wick. 

WISCONSIN 

The Cora Striebel Bakery at 138 South 
Stevens Street, Rhinelander, has been 
sold by Mrs. Striebel to the Herman 
Garners, of Chicago. The new owners 
have been summer residents at Eavle 
River for the past 18 years. Mrs, 
Striebel is retiring from active business. 

Kirk’s Bakery, Rhinelander, suffered 
damages to its quarters by fire result- 
ing from an overheated bake oven, which 
was being “pushed” in an attempt to 
keep up with orders for the state Legion 
convention. No estimate of damives 
was given, although flooring was burned 
and water soaked through to the bise- 
ment causing damage to stocks stored 
there. 

Mrs. Lloyd Wills has sold her interest 
in the Koser Bakery, Fort Atkinson, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Heilmeier. 

The Whitehall Bakery, Whitehall, in- 
cluding the building on Main Street, 
equipment and business, has been sold 
by Emil Resig to Hartwin J. Iverso: 

Amherst is again to have a_ bakery, 
William Mowdry, of DePere, has bought 
the bakery equipment, and announces 
that the bakery will open soon. 

The Strand Baking Co., Madison, his 
recently completed enlargement of its 
sales room at its retail store, 2007 \t- 
wood Avenue. Since the bakery begin 
specializing in bakery products for its 
retail stores it has enjoyed a steailily 
increasing patronage and now has four 
retail outlets, the other three being at 
2536 Monroe Street, 843 East Johnson 
Street and at Middleton. 
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WFA TO TAKE OVER DRIED 
FRUIT CROPS THIS YEAR 


WasHINcron, D. C.— WEA _ has 
brought the entire crop of dried fruits 





under set-aside provisions of FDO 16 
by amendment 1, effective Aug. 1. 
Commodities affected are apples, apri- 
cots, peaches, pears, prunes, Thom). on 
seedless, Muscat, Sultana and Zante cur- 
rant variety of grapes. Similar action 
was previously taken last year by WPB 
and control was finally assumed by 
WFA. According to WFA officials the 
same procedure concerning the release 
of these commodities will be followed 
as during last year when the total crop 
has been ascertained and army require- 
ments indicated, before release to the 
cilivian trades is announced. 

This year’s control order has two new 
features. The first restricts producer 
sales to packers or to designated gov«rn- 
ment agencies. This provision is added 
to prevent chain store and other retail 
operators from dealing directly with 
producers. The other adds currants te 
the set-asidé restrictions and _ deiines 
packers as being either the direct } roc 
essor or the person who may have })r0¢- 
essing done under contract. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY EMPLOYEE INJURED 
PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Ferris Shia, 2 17- 
year-old employee of the Continental 
Baking Co. at Wheeling, W. Va., su‘ered 
a mangled right arm while at work in 

the plant recently. 
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$0 LONG, 
ope NECKTIE! 





GonE are the days when the back- 
slapping salesman who wore the flashy 
necktie and carried a bulging pocket- 
ful of cigars sold the most merchandise. 














Today, things are a lot different. The 
up-to-date purchasing agent isn’t 
swayed by personality, soft soap, and 
hot air. Sales flair gives way to facts. 
The laboratory report tells the pur- 
chaser what’s best to buy. 

















So, we at Diamond Crystal have equip- 
ped our representatives with up-to-the- 
minute scientific and technical facts 
about salt, clearly set forth in periodic 
bulletins. Today we’re proud to present 
our modern, well-informed sales organi- 
zation to the salt buyers of America. 
Our men are salt consultants armed 
with facts plus experience—as well as 
salesmen. Their knowledge and skill are 
at your disposal. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT 18! 


Why not invite a Diamond Crystal rep- 
resentative to talk to your Chemist, 
Food Technologist, or Processing Super- 
intendent? He can probably be of im- 
mediate help; or, if you should have a 
salt problem he cannot solve, he will 
promptly enlist the help of our Tech- 
nical Service Department. They will 
see that your question is answered sim- 
ply and completely, or even send a 
technical expert to your plant without 
the slightest obligation to you. 

If you’d like our representative to 
call, just write to Diamond Crystal Salt, 
Dept. B-9, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 






PROCESS 





Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 

800" Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 


Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 


























(CONCENTRATED ) 
Yo pint #242 MAKES 1 GALLON 





Ujj, EXTRACT OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
ENDORSED by CULINARY EXPERTS 


WASHINGTON BAKER DENIES 
VIOLATION OF PATMAN ACT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Holzbeierlein & 
Sons, Inc., Washington, has filed an 
answer to a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission which 
charged the firm with violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

The complaint alleged that the bakery 
had paid $250 monthly to the District 
Grocery Stores, Inc., of Washington, 
D. C., in connection with bread handling 
and selling, and asserted that the pay- 
ments were compensation for advertising 
services and facilities afforded by the 
District Grocery Stores, Inc., which pay- 
ments were not made available on pro- 
portionally equal terms to other custom- 
ers of the bakery. 

The corporation admits that it ex- 
pends $250 per month in advertising 
and that this advertising is _ in- 
serted in the block 
the District Grocery Stores, Inc., but 
avers that it has no agreement with 
the District Grocery Stores, Inc., “of or 
for any preferment and has no general 
understanding and agreement that the 
District Grocery Stores, Inc., will pre- 
fer it in any manner or discriminate 
against competitors of the respondent 
corporation.” The answer avers that 
such advertising of “Bamby Bread” 
benefits all customers of the respondent 
in that it informs the public of its 
product. 

The answer denies that any of the 
acts of the bakery are in violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and denies 
that it is paying or contracting to pay 
any valuable consideration to and for 
the benefit of one preferred customer 
for services and facilities furnished by 
and through such customer. 

Hearing will be held in due course. 


advertising of 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HAS SECOND GOLFING DAY 

Cuicaco, Ir1r.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held its second 1943 golf party, 
Aug. 24, at the Medinah Country Club. 
There were 240 bakers and allied men 
in attendance, 150 of whom played golf. 
Many out-of-town bakers were present. 

The President’s Trophy was awarded 
to S. A. Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
Chicago. The first few golf prizes were 
won by: E. F. Carter, Martin Dairy 
Products Co., Kansas City; A. M. Born- 
hofen, Anetsberger Bros., Chicago; 
George Fooshe, Rap-in-Wax Paper Co., 
Chicago; Cecil Sowles, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co., Chicago. 

Some of the horseshoe winners were 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chi- 
cago; H. Juris, Bear-Stewart Co., Chi- 
cago; R. E. Hill, Bakers Helper, Chi- 
cago; Walter Kurth, of Elite Bakery, 
Minier, Ill. 

Nongolfer prizes were awarded to 
Harry Evans, of Harry Evans Co., 
Maywood, Ill; T. A. Dillon, Edw. Katz- 
inger Co., Chicago; J. M. Blattner, J 
W. Allen Co., Chicago. 
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THREE NEW GENERAL FOOD OFFICERS 

Clarence Francis, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., has announced the 
election of three new officers of the com- 
pany. They are Oscar McPeak, who was 
made assistant secretary, and Harold 
W. Baker and Robert R. Stevenson, who 
became assistant treasurers. 
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delays! 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Stand Guard — with Paniplus 


“1ON THE ALERT” for: 


doubles—stickups—throwbacks— 
excess dusting flour—schedule 











DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WEIGHT 
iso 


POUNDS 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


om 
A Quality Product 
for 
Quality Bakers 
s 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc, 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 





SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


(For the Duration of the War) 
New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 


A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 
bake shops. 

Instruction in cake decorating is also 
given. 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 













IMITATION 
BUTTER FLAVOR 


Produces Delicious Tastin 


Cakes and Ieings 







he 
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Sewing the Viade 36 Years 


The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tooi Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 











FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORN E MFG. CO. 


HICAGO, ILL. 





150 Bay St. FISHER & FALLGATTER 
Jersey City, N. J. WAUPAQA, WIS. 
EVERYTHING Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
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DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


_ im | DEALERS IN 
mw iit) ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


—. NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


September 1, 1943 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





BREAD WHEAT MAP 





Ditecane, 


JNOIAMASOUS 














AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT |\CROWN 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your Millers of High 

requirements of Grade Bakers, 

MILLING WHEAT Femily and Ex- 
MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 





publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Lecithin in Baking 

John E. Morrill, Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill, chairman of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers Informa- 
tion Service Committee, has released for 
distribution to the members of the socie- 
tv, Engineers Information Service Bul- 
lectin No. 18. This bulletin carries two 
answers to a question submitted by a 
member, which reads: “What is lecithin 
and how can it be used as a replacement 
for shortening?” 

Two members of the society, well 
qualified to respond to this question, have 
given of their experience and knowledge 
on the subject rather fully. A copy of 
this two-page bulletin may be received on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, 1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is en- 


closed, 


Manpower Posters 

To help bakers combat employee turn- 
over and absenteeism, Zimmer Paper 
Products Co., Indianapolis, has inaugurat- 
ea bulletin-poster service. It consists 
of a monthly bulletin which tells em- 
ployees why they should stay on the job 
as an aid to the war effort. Copies of 
these bulletins are available in quantity 
if the baker wishes to distribute them 
to his workers. Included also is a 14x22- 
inch two-color poster for the bulletin 
board, 


Waste Reduction Drive 


Interest in waste-control activities has 
been intensified as a result of the war 
effort, and the success or failure of such 
waste-reduction campaigns depends upon 
co-operation of employees. To assist em- 
ployers to bring about a greater con- 
sciousness among employees of the im- 
portance of waste-control efforts and to 
present the successful waste-reduction 
methods now in effect in some companies, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of- 
fers its latest report entitled, “Enlisting 
Employees in Waste Reduction.” 

This study describes the methods of 
organizing waste-reduction activities and 
the different media used by employers 
to familiarize employees with the waste 
organization. The report is illustrated 
with articles and pictures. Two check 
lists are included in the report. One 
list presents some 70 points at which in- 
terest and co-operation of personnel 
can help cut down unnecessary waste 
Which is costing thousands of dollars 
yearly in loss of time, materials and 
Supplies, machinery and equipment, utili- 
ties and space. The other contains a 
I4-point plan of employee co-operation 
as used by one company in its war on 
waste. 

A copy of this report is available to 


executives who address the Bureau on 
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their business stationery. Address: Pol- which has just been sent to members, addressing C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Flour 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan describes the film and reproduces 12 Mills Co., director, Department of Visual 
Life Insurance Co., One Madison Avenue, of the frames of the picture to give Education, A.S.B.E., 208 Third Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


some idea of its contents. This film 5: Minneapolis, Minn. 


Story of Yeast covers the history of yeast, its a Plastics Booklet 
development, and method of manufac- 
About a year ago a new moving pic- 


ture. A booklet, which gives the layman a 
ture was added to the Department of : — ’ clear picture of what plastics are and 
Visual Education Film Library of the A copy of the bulletin is avaliable on how they are used, has been issued by 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. the Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics 
The film is entitled, “The Story of 1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, if a pivision. Included are diagrams illus- 
Yeast,” and was written and directed by stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. trating how plastics are molded, charts 
EK. B. Nicolait, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Any one desiring to show the film in comparing characteristics of principal 
New York. Bulletin No. 129 of the the 16 mm size may procure its use free basic types and diagrams of the latest 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, of any charge except shipping cost, by fabricating techniques. 


request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


‘Spring Patents Whole Wheat Kansas Patents 

Clears Cracker Flours High Gluten 

Cake Flours Rye Flours Pastry Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


Locke Oo & fF, » we 
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EXPORTS TAKE SMALL PART 
OF BIG MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Toronro, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports production of mill- 
feed in the 11 months of the crop year 
ending June at 723,182 tons and do- 
mestic disappearance in the same months 
at 683,589 tons, which left a balance of 
Most of the mill- 
feed output evidently is being used to 
A preliminary 
estimate for July, the closing month of 


39,593 tons exported. 
feed Canadian livestock. 


the crop year, indicates that production 
of bran, shorts and middlings during 
the year will exceed by about 110,000 
tons the output of the previous 12 
months. 

Production was at its heaviest from 
November to May when Canadian flour 
mills were operating fairly close to full 
capacity. In the first three months 
of the crop year flour mills operated at 
less than 80% of 
business had not then 


capacity as export 
flour become 
active and in June (1943) there was also 
a decline in flour output. 

The bureau points out that in pre- 
war years a substantial volume of Cana- 
dian millfeed was exported but wartime 
Canada 
A table 


showing production and domestic disap- 


food production programs in 


have provided a home market. 


pearance in war and pre-war years fol- 





lows: 
Domestic 
Production, disappearance, 
tons tons 
1942-43°....... it. ae 2 689,589 
TS |) Pere 675,550 584,993 
1940-41..... 681,083 382,491 
aha 656,205 380,712 
555,515 383,395 
jeeae $44,586 f 
eae 48 eee 525,006 
6. seeee £544,296 





Eleven months 
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NEW BASIS OF DRAWBACK 
PAYMENTS IS ANNOUNCED 


Winnipec, Man.—Beginning with last 
month (August, 1943) a new basis of 
drawback payments to millers will go 
into effect. This information is con- 
Board an- 
nouncement regarding arrangements for 


tained in a recent Wheat 


payment of the drawback to mills in re- 
spect of western wheat used in the pro- 
duction of flour for domestic human 
consumption. 

The purpose of the drawback pay- 
ments, as expressed in an order-in-coun- 
cil dated Oct. 16, 1942, is to maintain 
the supply of flour and other human 
foods containing wheat. 
nized at that time that millers could not 
be expected to produce flour for sale at 


It was recog- 


ceiling prices in the domestic market if 
they were not able to obtain wheat at 
prices “appropriate” to these flour ceil- 
ings. It was therefore arranged that 
payments should be made to millers 
equivalent to the difference between pre- 
vailing prices for wheat and this appro- 
priate price on western wheat ground 
for domestic use. 

Some mills, however, as a result of war 
conditions, are enjoying very large and 
increased export business which has en- 


abled them to earn excess profits, the 
Most of these increased 
exports are for Britain and are being 
financed in part at least by Canada, 
either, as in the past, under the billion- 


board states, 


dollar gift, or, as at present, under 
Mutual Aid. 

“This has created an anomalous situ- 
ation, satisfactory neither to the govern- 
ment nor to those milling organizations 
participating largely in the export busi- 
announcement says. 
“Although a ceiling on flour prices with- 
in Canada implies a ceiling on the wheat 
being milled for sale domestically, it is 
difficult to justify the payment of draw- 
back to mills earning excess profits even 


ness,” the board 


though such excess profits may be at- 
tributable to export business.” 

As a result of discussions with most 
of the mills principally affected by this 
anomalous situation, the board has an- 
nounced that the following arrangements 
are effective as from Aug. 1, 1943: 


(A) The calculation of monthly drawback 
payments will continue as at present, the 
“appropriate” price being 77%c bu for No. 
1 northern and No. 1 C.W. amber durum, 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 

(B) Payments will be made in the form 
of accountable advances, subject to adjust- 
ment at the end of the applicant's fiscal 
year in accordance with the tax position 
of the applicant (as set out below). 

(Cc) Accountable advances in respect of 
shipments of flour during and after August, 
1943, will be made subject to agreement by 
the applicant to refund to the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp. for account of the 
Canadian Wheat Board at the end of the 
applicant's fiscal year any subsidies which 
would have the effect of raising taxable 
profits above 116% % of standard profits as 
defined in the Excess Profits Tax Act, Le., 
would have the effect of contributing to 
profits taxable at the rate of 100%. Ap- 
plicants for drawback will be required to 
sign an undertaking to this effect before 
receiving payments covering flour sales and 
deliveries during the crop year 1943-44. 


The board statement points out the 
effect of this, arrangement is that the 
larger export mills will sacrifice the 20% 
refundable portion of the 100% excess 
profits tax on any subsidies that would 
have contributed to profits in excess 
of 116%,% of standard profits. 

Those mills which have not bettered 
their position during the war, ie., are 
100% profits tax 
bracket, will continue to enjoy the full 
protection of a ceiling price on wheat 
ground for domestic sale and will not 
be affected by this change in procedure. 


not in the excess 
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CANADIAN BAKERY GOODS 
LOSE REMAINING FRILLS 


Bakery products in Canada will have 
their remaining frills eliminated under 
an order just announced by the bakery 
administrator of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, effective Sept. 13. 

Under new regulations most “fancy” 
lines are being cut out, bread will be 
limited to 10 varieties instead of the 
present 15. Sandwich, steam and pull- 
man loaves will be discontinued and 
hot dog, hamburger and parker house 
rolls will be eliminated. Likewise there 
is an order forbidding the use of icings 
except on wedding cakes. 

The new order will forbid cakes and 
pastries under 8 oz being made except 
for doughnuts, cookies and drop cakes. 





This eliminates petit fours and French 
pastries, Retailers, however, will con- 
tinue over-the-counter sales of bran and 
corn muffins. Under the new regulation 
credit sales are forbidden. 

The ban on rolls for hamburgers and 
hot dogs is designed to divert more un- 
rationed meat into home consumption. 

The baking industry agreed to this 
program for simplifying manufacture of 
baked goods in order to meet the increased 
demand with no increase in labor or pro- 
duction facilities. Explaining the ne- 
cessity for the order, G. €. Morrison, 
administrator of bakery products, said 
that much time will be saved as it takes 
five times as long to turn a bag of flour 
into rolls as into plain bread. 
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AUTOMATICALLY-DIRECTED 
BRANCH FOR QUAKER OATS 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement has 
been made of the incorporation of the 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., as an automatically-directed 
branch of the parent company of St, 
Joseph, Mo. R. R. Faryon is president 
and general manager of the Canadian 
end of the business. Other officers are: 
James G. Wharry, vice president and 
assistant general manager; L. F. Water- 
mulder, treasurer; R. E. Coon, secre- 
tary; G. B. Whitfield, controller; L. P. 
Ingram, assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary, and J. E. Sullivan, assistant con- 
troller. 
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INCREASED FARM INCOME NOTED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Bank of Nova 
Scotia states that increased farm in- 
come, swelled by large dairy and hog 
production and by higher prices for 
practically all products, is reflected in 
an 18% increase in sales of country gen- 
eral stores during the first six months 
of the year. 
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VISITOR IN VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—A recent visitor to 
this area was James R, Murray, who 
not long ago retired as sales manager 
for United Grain Growers, Ltd., at Win- 
nipeg. He was formerly stationed here 
as manager for the United Grain Grow- 
ers Export Co. 





NEW OVERCOAT 
FOR HOT DOG? 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The hot dog will 
receive a new overcoat in Canada 
after Sept. 13, if the idea is accept- 
able to the hot dog addict. The same 
is true of the hamburger. 

The new overcoat will be a folded 
slice of bread or two slices. 

There are many, however, who be- 
lieve that the hot dog and hamburger 
are doomed for the duration. They 
are convinced that the new covering 
will not be acceptable. 





EXCHANGE OF WHEAT FOR 
GRISTING TO BE ALLOWED 


WinnireG, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that certain coun- 
try mills in western Canada are experi- 
encing difficulty in carrying on their 
normal gristing business because wheat 
being delivered to them for gristing is 
not of milling quality. 

In these cases the board is prepared 
to consider applications from the mill 
for an exchange of their nonmillable 
wheat for board stocks of milling quality 
wheat which may be available in Jocal 
country elevators on a bushel-for-busiiel 
basis, cash settlement to be made for 
the difference in grade, etc. 

The board emphasizes that exchanzes 
cannot be permitted which will result 
in the elevator receiving a larger quin- 
tity of wheat than is delivered to ‘he 
miller, as this would reduce the storage 
space reserved for deliveries by local 
permit holders. 
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ARCHIBALD WEIR CAMPBELL 
DIES ON PITTSBURGH VISIT 


Toronto, Ont.—Archibald Weir Camp- 
bell, brother of Douglas A. and Norman 
H. Campbell, died suddenly in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Aug. 21, while on a visit 
to that city. He was the eldest son of 
the late Senator Campbell, founder and 
head of the Campbell Flour Mills, Ltd., 
West Toronto, later sold to the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 

“Archie,” as he was commonly known, 
was active in flour milling for many 





years, mostly in executive capacities with 
the Campbell and later the Maple Leaf 
companies. His brothers are both now 
the heads of large Canadian milling com- 
panies, D. A, Campbell being president 
of St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lid, 
Montreal, and N. H, Campbell, president 
and general manager of Lakeside Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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CANADA’S NO. 1 NORTHERN 
PRICE SET AT 90c PER BU 


Win nirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has issued its price list for ‘he 
1943-44 crop year. In the case of No. 1 
northern, the price is 90c bu, basis in 
store at Fort William and Vancouver 
Other grades are proportionately lower, 
except No. 1 C. W. amber durum «nd 
No. 1 Alberta red winter, which ‘re 
quoted at the same price as No. 1 north- 
ern, 





sc: 


Regarding 1942 wheat undelivered on 
1942-43 quotas, the board has advised 
that any producer who was entitled to 
deliver 15 bus and did not deliver it, 
through no fault of his own, and whe 
wishes to deliver the wheat, may mike 
application to the board to do so. 

Effective Sept, 1, the delivery «' @ 
special quota of 5 bus per authorized 
acre of durum wheat was permtited 
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Cecil G. Wood Heads 
British and Irish 


Millers Association 
Lonpon, Ene.—Cecil G. Wood was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers at 
the recent annual meeting of that or- 
ganization. He has had a varied and 
His father, 
W. P. Wood, founder of the London 
wheat and flour importing firm of W. 
P. Wood & Co., apprenticed him, on 
leaving school, to a firm of engineers, 
thus giving him an opportunity to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the man- 
ufacture of agricultural machinery. Lat- 
er he joined his father and_ brother, 
Morley, in the importing and selling of 
wheat, in which he also became expert. 


interesting business career. 


One of the firm’s chief customers was 
the late Mr. Fitton, the managing direc- 
tor of Hovis, Ltd., and the inventor of 
Hovis flour and bread, of which wheat 
germ is one of the chief ingredients. 
The relations between the late Mr. Fit- 
ton and the firm of W. P. Wood & Co., 
were very cordial and, in particular, Mr. 
Fitton held a high opinion of Cecil 
Wood’s advice and market judgment. 
One of his last recommendations was 
that his company should continue to 
buy wheat from W. P. Wood & Co., and 
his fellow directors not only followed 
this recommendation but eventually in- 
vited Cecil Wood to be their wheat 
buyer and a member of their board. 

Accepting the offer Mr. Wood applied 
himself to mastering the intricacies of 
the milling business and in due course 
became keenly interested in the affairs 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers. For several years he 
has been a member of the council, and 
now his election as president of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers has raised him to the highest 
position which the milling industry can 
offer him. He still retains his connec- 
tion with the firm of W. P. Wood & 
Co. in the capacity of a trustee, but for 
several years has given full time atten- 
tion to the business of Hovis, Ltd. 

As president of the association, Mr. 
Wood succeeds L. Hector Read, of the 
flour milling firm of R. J. Read, Ltd., 
Norwich. C. A. Loombe, of Reckitt & 
Colman, Ltd., Norwich, was re-elected 


OF a er am Sem an emma sR 
a 


CANADIAN FLOUR FORMS 
A BLOCKADE 


Lonpon, ENG.—This blockade had 
nothing to do with the war. It hap- 
pened because a barge laden with Ca- 
nadian white flour sank in Bristol har- 
bor and nearly 200 tons of the pre- 
cious product floated, in sacks, down 
the river, and completely blocked 
the waterway in the heart of the city. 
Tugs had to be called into service to 
Steer the floating sacks to the quay- 
side, where they were hooked ashore. 


——————————— 


vice president. He is serving for the 
fifth year, consecutively, in this capac- 
ity. The fact that he is a director of 
the Cereal Products Division of the 
Ministry of Food prevents his becoming 
president of the association, as would 
follow in the ordinary course of events. 

The newly elected vice president-elect 
of the association—that is to say, in 
the running to serve as president next 
year—is W. F. C. George, of the milling 
firm of Whitworth Bros., Wellingbor- 
ough, Northamptonshire, who will act as 
deputy for Mr. Loombe in association 
affairs. 

Mr. Loombe, in acknowledging his re- 
election and thanking the members for 
their confidence in him, conveyed a 
message from Lord Woolton, minister 
of food, expressing appreciation for 
their ready co-operation at all times to 
serve the national interest, and mention- 
ing especially the steady and consider- 
able improvement in flour quality since 
the 85% extraction was introduced. 

After thanking the assembled millers 
for electing him as president, Mr. Wood 
said: 

“As you know, many schemes for the 
future are being put forward by various 
individuals and bodies for planned agri- 
culture, controlled imports, purchasing 
boards, and in many other directions, 
any one of which if put into operation 
will have a considerable effect on our 
industry. If we wish to have our point 
of view taken into consideration, it is of 
the utmost importance that we should 
have a united industry, able to speak 
with one voice.” 
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WESTERN CANADIAN FLOUR 
MOVING TO RUSSIAN PORTS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Reports are current 





in the trade that considerable quantities 
of flour from western Canadian mills are 
being routed to Russia through Pacific 
Coast ports. The flour is moving only 
in Russian bottoms and consists of 
official government purchases. 

Otherwise the export flour market out 
of Vancouver remains stagnant although 
western mills are still working to ca- 
pacity on British government orders. 
The orders are being routed via Atlantic 
ports owing to the lack of tonnage avail- 
able on the Pacific at present, 

While numerous inquiries continue to 
come from Central American buyers for 
almost any grade of Canadian flour, the 
mills are not in a position to entertain 
this business at present. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JUBILEE OF “BERMALINE” BREAD 
Lonvon,. Enc.—In the year 1886 a 

Scottish baker, the late John Montgom- 

erie, invented a malt loaf to which he 

gave the name “Bermaline,” and shortly 
afterwards proceeded to form a com- 
pany to make the new product. This 
company, Montgomerie & Co., Ltd, 

Glasgow, celebrates its jubilee this year. 

Recently, at the general annual meeting 

of the shareholders, the chairman, J. D. 


Montgomerie, recalled the pioneer work 
of the company’s founder. He said: 

“Mr. Montgomerie’s character can be 
judged by the esteem, loyalty and ary- 
precition which is felt today by his old 
associates, traders and employees. His 
vision can be seen in the design and 
permanence of the structures built to 
house the company’s manufacturing ac- 
tivities, and his integrity in the precepts 
of commercial conduct which guided his 
career.” 

At 58 years of age John Montgom- 


erie built a model bread factory in , 


Glasgow, patented a new type of oven, 
and was ahead of the times in install- 
ing baths and providing medical care 
for employees. He also was the first in 
Great Britain to introduce the wrapped 
loaf. This hygienic innovation was a 
great success and the new factory was 
working at full capacity, within a fort- 
night, on wrapped bread entirely, 

The dividend paid by the company 
for the year ending April 30, 1943, 
was 15%. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MARRIAGE OF DIANA VERNON 

Lonnon, Eno.—The marriage took 
place on July 3, at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, adjoining West- 
minster Abbey, of Miss Diana Elizabeth 
Vernon, the only daughter of Sir W. 
Norman Vernon, deputy chairman and 
managing director of Spillers, Ltd., Lon- 
don, to Warrant Officer B. F. Kovarik, 
C.M.G., D.F.M., of the Czecho-Slovak 
Air Force. 

The bride is a member of the W, A. 
A. F. (Women’s Auxiliary Air Force). 
The bridegroom has seen considerable 
active service as an airman and has won 
distinction in combat, as the letters after 
his name denote, the C.M.G. meaning 
that he has been admitted as a Com- 
panion of the Order of SS. Michael and 
George and the D.F.M. signifying an 
award of the Distinguished Flying 
Medal. At his wedding he was sup- 
ported by several of his fellow officers 
and one or two leading members of the 
Czech government. Nigel Vernon, mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy and brother 
of the bride, acted as one of the ushers. 

A reception was held at the home of 
Sir W. Norman Vernon a short distance 
out of London, and the toast of the 
bride and bridegroom was proposed by 
Sir Arthur Street, permanent under- 
secretary to the Air Ministry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BIG YIELDS ON RECLAIMED LAND 

Lonpon, Eno.—Reclamation works in 
Egypt, Palestine and Persia, under their 
respective governments, have resulted in 
large crops of grain. An _ 18,000-ton 
wheat crop in the Sudan has rendered 
that section of country self-supporting 
in wheat this year for the first time. 
In southern Lebanon (Palestine) 7,000 
acres of hitherto useless land has been 
brought into cultivation, and in south- 
ern Persia the prospects point to an 
immense crop of wheat and barley on 
16,000 acres of reclaimed land. 


= 


= 
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THE WHEAT GERM CONTENT 
OF NATIONAL FLOUR 


Lonpon, ENc.—The parliamentary 





secretary to the Ministry of Food 
(Mr. Mabane) was asked during 
question time in Parliament whether 
the practice continues whereby vital 
elements in wheat are extracted from 
it when making flour; also, whether 
he would consider taking over na- 
tionally the making of bread and the 
preparing of flour. 

Mr. Mabane replied that none .of 
the wheat germ which it is possible 
to retain is permitted to be extracted 
in the milling of national flour. As 
to taking over nationally the making 
of bread and preparing of ffour, he 
pointed out that the making of both 
bread and flour is already regulated 
by statutory rules and orders, and the 
Minister of Food saw no reason for 
adopting the questioner’s suggestion. 
Another member asked: “Has my 
honorable friend (meaning Mr. Ma- 
bane) any reason to be dissatisfied 
with the service which the milling 
trade has given which would justify 
nationalism?” The reply was “No!” 
The first questioner then remarked 
“They have extracted the vital ele- 
ment of wheat for 30 years.” 


* * * 


KING INSPECTS HIS CROPS 

Lonvon, ENG.—King George’s farm 
is at Sandringham, Norfolk, his coun- 
try residence and estate. With the 
help of the Norfolk War Agricul- 
tural Committee a comprehensive 
plan of farming has been carried out 
and now a great harvest is being 
gathered in showing yields of wheat 
up to 60 and 70 bus to the acre, and 
of potatoes 12 tons to the acre. 

Altogether the King’s farm consists 
of 1,433 acres, of which 977 acres are 
arable. All suitable grass in Sand- 
ringham Park has been plowed up, 
including the golf course, which is 
now growing both oats and rye, while 
six acres of lawn in front of the 
royal residence are producing rye. 
The ornamental flower beds are filled 
with beetroots and parsnips, and a 
marshy portion of the estate, con- 
sisting of 476 acres, which has been 
ditched, drained and plowed, is yield- 
ing a fine crop this year of potatoes, 
peas, beans, mustard, wheat, oats 
and maple peas. 

The grain crops were gathered in 
by a combine harvester and a me- 
chanized straw baler. The King and 
Queen, accompanied by the two prin- 
cesses, made a personal inspection 
of the harvest work. A new dairy 
herd has been started and milk pro- 
duction shows a fine increase. 
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A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 
has not worked 
so well. 
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WICHITA 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS DAILY 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 42,) 


















J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











1.—False. An unbleached pastry flour 
will produce the most tender pie crust. 

2.—True. Due to the increase in acid- 
ity in the dough, the fermentation time 
should be shortened. 

3.—False. When a “Dutch” process 
cocoa is used, a mahogany color will be 
obtained. Some bakers also add a little 
red fruit color to the cake batter to 
bring out a mahogany color. 

4.— False. 
ing powder content should be increased 
from 15% to 20%, 


For best results, the bak- 


5.—False. Kisses and meringues should 


be baked at about 250 to 275° F. for 
best results. Some bakers do not place 
them in the oven at al but allow them 
to dry by letting them stand in a warm, 
dry place for about 36 to 48 hours. 
This will eliminate cracking and discol- 
oration which is very apt to occur when 
the oven temperature is too high. 

6.—-True. Honey contains about 20% 
water. The balance is mainly invert 
sugar and a small amount of sucrose. 

7.—True. It has been found that 
shrinkage is decreased when the pans 
are moistened with water before the 
products are placed on them. The soft- 
ening and stickiness is caused by the 
action of proteolytic enzymes on_ the 
gluten. 

8.—False. An excess of diastatic malt 
causes the dough to become soft and 
sticky, making it hard to handle through 
the machines. 

9—True. Milk stocks do help the 
keeping quality of cakes. However, they 
are not as popular as they were some 
years ago, as other moisture retainers 
have proven themselves more convenient 
to use. 

10.—True. Good wheat, when proper- 
ly milled, will yield from 70 to 72% 
straight flour. 

11.—False. This trouble is usually 
due to cooling the bread too rapidly by 
placing it in a cold draft. 

12.—False. Cornstarch is used in or- 
der to decrease the tendency of baking 
powder to become lumpy during storage. 
It also helps to keep the particles of 
soda and acid apart. 

13.—True. By dipping a fine wire 
with a small loop on the end into the 
boiling mass and taking this wire and 
blowing through the loop which was sub- 
merged, bubbles are formed when the 
temperature of the syrup reaches 240° F. 
This is called the “blow stage.” 

14.—False, Tapioca is produced from 
the roots of the Cassava plant culti- 
vated in South America and Africa. 

15.—True. Glycerine has the remark- 
able ability to draw and hold moisture. 
It helps to keep the cakes fresh longer 
as it is very hygroscopic. 

16.—True. Slightly more volume will 
be obtained by using this procedure. 
However, the main reason for heating 
them is because the mixture will beat 
up considerably faster. 

17.—False. Due to the granulated 
sugar not being dissolved to a great 


extent in the cooky dough, the cookies 
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containing granulated sugar will have 
somewhat more spread. 

18.—False. A certain degree of hard- 
ness is desirable, as some mineral salts 
in hard water tend to strengthen the 
gluten. An excessively hard water will 
retard fermentation by toughening the 
gluten too greatly. The use of more 
yeast will help overcome this condition 

19.—False. It is possible to produce 
sponge cakes with a creaming arm. It 
will take considerably longer to beat up 
the eggs and the cakes will have sonie- 
what less volume. In a pinch, it will 
work out fairly satisfactorily. 

20.—True. Shortenings have air worked 
into them, producing a whiter color. By 
melting the shortenings, a comparison 
between the oils will give a true indica- 
tion of color. 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MIL.InG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











PROMPT “=. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Serv':é 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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JO" is rated as an ESSENTIAL WORKER 
















He is “essential” because he carries 
through on the most exacting pro- 
duction schedule. He’s on the 
job every day — uniformly de- 
pendable — and today de- 
pendability is more im- 
portant than ever. 

We'd like to introduce 
you to Big Jo—you will 
meet a prospective member 
of your ingredient staff that 
you'll want to put on your 
“payroll” permanently. 








Four 
que BIG 30’ aN ". 


WATiOraetee 
wremerices® WAS! 


And Here’s 
the Family 
Big Jo 

Fancy short patent 
Diamond Jo 
Standard bakers’ patent, 
Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister ‘Josie’ 
Strong, fancy clear Cy 














a BIG JO 
~\ FLOUR MILLS 


i} 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big” flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8" 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








It has popped into my head quite sud- 
denly—the reason for the great enduring 
power of the two most durable peoples 
of the world, the British and the Chinese. 
In a prominent place in the current num- 
her of the Times Weekly Edition, imme- 
diately following the story of current 
battles in the Mediterranean, there is a 
three-inch item captioned “The Signature 
Tunes of Birds.” Of hardly less im- 
portance than a victory at arms is the 
song of a thrush in an English garden. 
A sprig 
of mulberry against the azure of a spring 
sky or the misty reflection of a remem- 


It is the same with the Chinese. 


hbered moon are as intrinsic as dynastic 
annals. No nation perishes, which, in 
the midst of successfully waging a war 
of survival, can remain so close to the 
simply material yet profoundly spiritual 
realities of life. 


= 8 


GRAND KHAN’S GRANARY.— 
Memo to Mr. Wallace: You know all 
aliout the ever normal granary experi- 
ment of the Sung dynasty in China, 
the 
reformer, 


under renowned agricultural and 
Wang An-shih. This, 
you have told the world, along with the 
somewhat similar legends of the Pha- 


raohs in Egypt and the Incas in Peru, 


social 


gave you the pattern for your own ex- 
But I won- 
der if you are familiar with the agri- 
cultural reforms of Kubilai Khan? Brief 
reference to them is made in the excit- 
ing-as-fiction book, “The March of the 
Barbarians,” by Harold Lamb. 

Kubilai, the grandson of old Genghis, 
founder of the Mongol line that was to 
redden with for or three 
centuries the whole sweep of Asia and 
Europe from Kamchatka to Budapest, 
settled comfortably upon the 
Chinese civilization and began building 
all kinds of dream palaces (Coleridge’s 
morphine phantasy about Xanadu and 
the stately pleasure dome decreed where 
Alph the sacred river ran through cav- 


periments in this country. 


blood two 


himself 


erns measureless to man down to a sun- 
less sea was not of historical founda- 
but it the Grand Khan 
manner) had an idea he could better the 
Chinese Doubtless, like you, 
Mr. Wallace, he had heard of Wang, 
who did his stuff, and lost his head for 
it when it failed, two or three centuries 
before. As Lamb tells it: 

“He revived the old idea of storing 
grain—the surplus of a year of good 


tion was in 


economy, 


crops to be sealed in granaries against 
a year of drouth, and the reserve of 
grain in an abundant district to be lent 
to a neighboring countryside where crops 
had failed—or prices had been raised too 
high. . He doubled the allotment of 
land to each peasant and arranged for 
seed grain and plow animals to be dis- 
tributed from the public supplies. To 
gather information as to agriculture, he 


dispatched a bevy of officials to note 
down the state of the crops in the vil- 
lages and the condition of the workers. 

. He granted relief on a large scale, 
distributing rice, millet, cloth and huts. 
After a little of this, he found it neces- 
sary to provide for the aged poor, for 
orphans and the sick and crippled, by 
aid from officials. Within Yen-king (the 
capital) he signed a decree ordering 
30,000 poor to be fed from the public 
kitchens. To carry out his public 
works and agricultural reforms he need- 
ed larger bureaus.” 


¥ ¥ 


Once Kubilai asked his mandarins why, 
when peasants worked so constantly and 
were given so much aid by the state, they 
remained so poor. The Chinese answered: 
“Because the state, encouraging the work- 
ers in the soil, draws its chief wealth 
from them. The laborers themselves have 
little left, because the greater part of 
their earnings goes to pay overseers and 
taxes, together with the cost of collecting 
taxes.” Apparently neither Kubilai nor 
the mandarins had as yet thought of an 
excess profit tax on industry. 


The young son’s throttle foot was a 
bit heavy the other night passing another 
car on a suburban road, and a number 
of things have happened since to disturb 
the calm of the family circle. Mother 
went to juvenile court with him, and 
came home with great respect for that 
institution and its admirable method of 
handling young errors. Dad went with 
him to OPA wearing a belligerent grouse 
that was ready to blast anybody or any- 
thing, and wondering if a lad just under 
18 wasn’t still young enough for a wood- 
shed session even if Uncle Sam assumed 
he was about old enough to tote a mus- 
ket. But things went all right at OPA— 
only two coupons confiscated. And Dad 
came away all mellowed up, even on the 
matter of the woodshed. It seemed to 
him that the OPA folks were capable, 
kindly, courteous and conscientious, and 
that they were doing a lot better than he 
could with their mess of troubles. It did 
seem as if there was quite a corps of these 
people, but there was a powerful big lot of 
customers too. 


GUEST SQUIB. 
graphs have been volunteered for publi- 
cation in this journal by Mr. C. O. Lear, 
Chippewa Baking Co., Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., writing under the caption, “The 
Enrichment Dispute”: 


The following para- 


“The difference of opinion springs 
from bakers’ differing view- 
points; to serve the public, or the profit 
motive. For economic reasons let us 
hope the millers can find a way to treat 
and restore the wheat germ to the bread 


various 


By Carroll K. Michener 








flour; then no further enrichment should 
be necessary. 

“The wheat germ possesses a minute 
amount of oil which solvent 
or emulsifying agent on food during di- 
gestion thereby materially assisting in 
the assimulation of the 
and vitamins by the body. 

“Bleaching should also be discontinued 
as it is not only a deception but also 
harmful in that it has a marked deteri- 
orating effect on the wheat flavor of 
flour so treated especially after a normal 
storage period of 30 to 60 days. 

“Flour should also be packed in mois- 


acts as a 


food elements 


ture. resisting multi-walled paper bags 
because the moisture hastens rancidity of 
oil present in flour. 

“For the sake of public health let 
better bread be our objective.” 

. ¥ ¥ 

The which—published as a salute to 
one of the most interesting of the Four 
Freedoms—seems to indicate that it 
takes all kinds of bakers to make our 
daily bread. Maybe there should be a 
Fifth Freedom, specifically guaranteeing 
the right to be a nutritional crackpot. 
Compulsory enrichment might end a lot 
of interesting confusion. 

Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder, com- 
mander of the Sandstorm division of the 
United States Army, which fought on 
hill 609 in Tunisia: “There are three 
things that make a man fight. One is 
pride in himself, another is pride in his 
organization, and the third is hate. The 
Thirty-fourth has all of these.” 

AND SO AD INFINITUM.—From a 
very scholarly treatise on insects that 
affect stored grain and its products, by 
Dr. Richard T. Cotton, senior entomolo- 
gist in the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, it is possible to find 
scientific substantiation for that familiar 
quatrain from De Morgan’s “A Budget 
of Paradoxes”: 


Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs 


to bite ‘em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so 
ad infinitum. 

And the great fleas themselves, in turn, 
have greater fleas to go on; 

While these again have greater still, and 


greater still, and so on. 

It is to the thought contained in the 
first two of these immortal lines that 
attention is directed just now, for Dr. 
Cotton brings out the little publicized 
information that there are “beneficial 
insects” that are predaceous or parasitic 
on the bad bugs that eat the grain and 
flour. Grain in bulk storage, he says, is 
sometimes seen swarming with small 
wasplike creatures which appear to be 
busily searching for something. They 
are searching for the immature stages 
of the grain-infesting insects, to use as 
food for their own young. 

One of these wasps, Aplastomorpha 


calandrae How., is the most important 
parasite of the rice and granary weevils. 
The female is able to detect the 
presence of the weevil grub hidden from 
sight within the kernel and paralyzes it 
with a few thrusts of her ovipositor, 
then lays a single egg on the exterior 
of the paralyzed grub or in close prox- 
imity to it. 


wasp 


The egg hatches and ihe 
parasite larva feeds on the weevil grib, 
thus destroying it. 

Another important member of 
group of parasitic wasps is Microbravon 
hebetor Say. 


this 


It parasitizes the laryxe, 
or caterpillars, of a number of our com- 
mon grain pests, including the Mediter- 
ranean flour moth and the Indian-me.l- 
moth, by stinging them, and then lays its 
eggs on them. It is extremely efficient 
in reducing infestations of the Indian- 
mealmoth in farm-stored corn. 

A small, threadlike, white worm miay 
often be seen in accumulations of flour 
or grain dust. This is the larva of the 
windowpane fly (Seenopinus fenestralis 
[L.]), a predator that lives at the ex- 
pense of the grain-infesting insects it 
encounters. Anthocorids, members of 
the true bug family, are also predaceous 
on grain-infesting insects and are often 
found in bins of grain but do not dain- 
age the grain. 

Makes feel almost benevolent 
toward bugs to find that some aren't 
bad. Still and all, a bug’s a bug, and 
there’s no clue here, it is to be feared, 
as to a solution of the race problem 


one 


Not very nice to talk about, of 
but it’s amusing—the anecdote 
concerning mice in the flour warehouses 
of Laramie, Wyo., in wild west days. It 
is to be found in R. H. Davis’ “Canada 
Cavalcade.” The mice sure were getting 
away with the flour. “The shippers were 
going crazy, when a gambler, 
name I have forgotten, began to collect 
the cats in Laramie. 


course, 


whose 


He also sent a team 
of fast horses down to Cheyenne and ar- 
ranged to bring in a big shipment of «ats 
from there.” . . . In the meantime every 
shot in Laramie went to work. 
Hundreds of mice were slain, but it was 
a losing battle. . . . “It required damned 
good shooting to pot a white flour ©ov- 
ered mouse hot-footing it over a field of 
sacks. Just like shooting a ghost. 
The best marksman was Persimmon Jill. 
He literally slaughtered ’em. He was 4 
better shot than Wild Bill Hickok, oF 
Billy the Kid.” . . . Things looked des- 
perate. Then in rolled the gambler with 
a three-deck load of house cats—40) of 
them....He opened a cat market. 
“Sold ’em at prices ranging from twenty- 
five to forty dollars apiece. Cleaned out 
the whole shipment for cash. Some bié 
tomtoms fetched as high as fifty. The 
cats cleaned out the mice.” 


sure 
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‘CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for May are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For June, 1943, 897 companies report 1,018 mills, of which 88, with daily capacity 
of 25,129 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,018 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 993 accounted for 104,532,031 bbls, or 93.9% of the 
total wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 271.2 lbs per bbl of flour in June, 271.1 in May, 271.9 in 
April, 272.1 in March, 271.7 in February, 271.6 in January, 1943, 272.3 in December, 273 in 


November, 272.7 in October, 273.0 in September, 273.8 in August, and 274.1 in July, 1942. 
The offal reported amounted to 76.7 lbs per bbl of flour in June, 76.9 in May, 77.2 in 
April, 77.4 in March, 77.0 in February, 76.8 in January, 1943, 77.6 in December, 78.1 in 

November, 77.8 in October, 78.1 in September, 78.7 in August, and 79.1 in July, 1942. 
——Production—_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1943— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
JOR oe006 008 1,018 37,892,935 8,383,989 643,083,843 581,936 55.4 
re re 1,022 35,482,034 7,852,549 603,658,505 581,922 54.0 
ApTth .ccccecs 1,026 40,667,699 8,972,979 693,034,849 581,442 59.2 
March ......- 1,029 47,927,200 10,569,409 818,298,726 580,451 66.8 
February ..... %1,048 44,286,042 9,779,970 752,936,024 576,118 70.7 
January ..... 1,061 49,958,636 11,036,999 847,170,730 575,191 73.8 
1942— 

December .... 1,068 46,669,002 10,151,790 787,629,290 675,415 67.9 
November .... 1,073 43,306,561 9,516,497 743,560,286 676,414 68.8 
October ...... 1,076 47,703,035 10,497,190 817,013,614 576,864 67.4 
September ... 1,080 44,562,783 9,793,463 765,128,022 577,065 67.9 
August ...... 1,082 40,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 579,135 59.6 
TUF cccccces - 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 60.4 
JUNE cesccceee 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 55.0 
MAY cccccces 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 54.6 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 775 IDENTICAL MILLSt 
Per ct. 

Lbs of Lbs of: of ca- 

Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 
pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 


-— _Production——, 
Wheat Wheat Wheat 
ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs 


June—1943  ....... 37,012,352 8,198,036 626,886,955 546,485 270.9 76.5 57.7 
SON 6c 2tvwweds 36,913,934 8,084,951 639,145,511 534,010 273.9 79.1 58.2 
Pere re 37,610,008 8,297,246 646,597,932 526,403 272.0 77.9 63.0 
BOOe casvcvsceses 33,777,946 7,404,040 591,638,038 526,289 273.7 79.9 56.3 
Bee b6eKeveeas 37,599,785 8,158,131 675,491,574 520,588 276.5 82.8 60.3 

*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat Jranular 
reporting ground, bus flour, bbls Offal, lbs 

i, Ure wrereyeeereree. Pee 45 5,636,532 1,046,664 133,744,872 

MOM sic ctesnccveverscagess 43 4,859,106 903,211 114,906,252 

i Sererrrereret rere e 40 3,762,109 700,332 88,408,132 

MACE ccccvccecceccosccee 35 3,866,645 724,141 90,074,347 

PORUUREG ccccvccoccccvvce 28 2,164,206 403,581 50,902,482 

pO RPPPVETET TTT TTT 18 1,781,175 330,655 42,198,738 


*These figures not included in above production. 


tThese mills produced 102,146,079 barrels of the total wheat-flour production (111,368,727 
barrels) as shown by the returns of the Biennial Census of Manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97.8% of the wheat-flour production reported for June, 1943 (8,383,989 bbls). 
During June, 1943, 51 mills, with capacity of 17,969 bbls, were idle and 8 mills, with a 
capacity of 9,000 bbls, produced only granular flour; 5 mills reported as out of business 
and 2 as dismantled, had a total capacity of 1,949 bbls. 
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To many bakers, the most important customers just 
now are the vast lunch-box trade that consume their 
products on war-working shifts around the clock. 
Get and keep this large market with baked goods 
made with Henkel’s cake, bread and whole wheat 
flours—milled from carefully-selected wheats under 
rigid laboratory control for uniformity. 


“Made good” since 1855 by 


dhe Sfenklel Flour Mills. 


323 EAST ATWATER STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Almost all of the strong wheat used in 
making “Walnut Creek Imperial” grows 
The bulk of it 


reaches us quite directly from the grow- 


right around the mill. 


er. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all worthy 
to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than 


sixty-six years. 


‘Walnut Creek MILLING COMPANY 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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R. Bohn 





M. 





. in food development work . 


R. M. Bohn has joined the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, in 
charge of food products development and 
research. The company has built a new 
laboratory and kitchen for development 
of ADM products in the food line, with 
the principal current emphasis on soy- 
bean flours and other soy products. Mr. 
Bohn has spent the past five years with 
the American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
much of that time as supervisor of the 
firm’s cracker plant in Birmingham. He 
has had broad experience in the food 
field. A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin with B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
biological chemistry, he spent six years 
with the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, where 
he worked on the development of Wytase, 
much used by bakers. For three years 


he was with the Miner Laboratories, 





HEARS FROM SON 

For the first time Fred N. Burrall, 
general sales supervisor for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
knows the whereabouts of his son, Corp. 
Harrison C. Burrall. The soldier was 
permitted in his latest letter written 
early in August to say that he is on 
New Guinea and keeps fairly busy dodg- 
ing Jap bombs. 
IN OIL CENTER 

Mont 
bakery flour promotion committee, Gen- 


eral Mills, Ine., and John Hamilton, 
Minneapolis, of the grocery products 


Cambier, Minneapolis, of the 


division of the company, were visitors in 
Oklahoma City. 


HOLIDAY IN NEW MEXICO 


Charles C. Reynolds, director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is vacationing in New Mexico re- 
sorts. 


IN MANHATTAN 


Charles MacLeod, manager at Minne- 
apolis for Big Jo Flour Mills, Wabasha, 
Minn., was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by W. G. McLaugh- 
lin, eastern sales manager for Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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Herbert C. 





Brand 


... first vice president ... 


Chicago, on a Quaker Oats Co. fellow- 
ship, working on puffed cereals and quick- 
cooking cereals. 
technical director of the Association of 
Independent Biscuit Manufacturers for 
five years before joining the American 
Bakeries Co. 


Thereafter he was 


Herbert C. Brand, elevator superin- 
tendent at the Quaker Oats Co. mill at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is first vice presi- 
dent of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, having been elected to 
that office at the organization’s annual 
meeting held in Duluth, Minn., recently. 


Lt. Robert H. Higley, USN, a 26-year- 
old former employee of the Standard 
Milling Co. at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been presented the Silver Star Medal for 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity as 


ersonal & 


Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, in charge 
of semolina sales for the North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
called on the New York trade. 

O. A. Church, Noblesville Milling & 
Elevator Division of Acme-Evans Co., 
Noblesville, Ind., made his headquarters 
with W. C. Duncan, the mill’s New 
York representative. 


NOW IN MINNEAPOLIS 

W. A. (Bill) Richards, formerly of 
the Buffalo sales staff of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., is now located in 
Minneapolis. He recently attended the 
funeral of his father in Deadwood, S. D. 


CHANGES FIRMS 

Harold W. several 
years a salesman for the Victoria Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, is now associ- 
ated with Edw. P. Kehoe. & Son, in the 
same capacity. 


Abrahams, for 


WISCONSIN VACATION 

D. D. Vaughan, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, is enjoying a 10-day vacation 
in northern Wisconsin. 
ON STATE COMMITTEE 


O. E. M. Keller, president of Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, and of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Small Business Men’s Association, 








Lt. Robert H. Higley 
. gallant and intrepid ... 





a pilot during the occupation of French 
Morocco last November. “Participating in 
numerous flight missions against the 
enemy,” the citation reads, “Lt. (junior 
grade) Higley pressed home his attacks 
with bold determination and utter dis- 
regard for his own personal safety. In 
the face of tremendous anti-aircraft fire, 
he took part in an effective air raid on 


” 


heavy gun emplacements and later, as a 
member of a flight of nine planes, dive- 
bombed a hostile battleship. His superb 
flying skill and conscientious devotion to 
duty were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United State Naval 
Service.” Prior to his enlistment in the 
Navy flying force in June 1940, Lt. Higley 
had been for three years in the Kansas 
City office of the Standard Milling Co., 
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Charles E. Baker, Jr. 


. . . Slater superintendent . . 


where he started as a junior. He was ad- 
vanced from the office to a sales desk 
in the family sales department. His wife 
and small daughter are now residing at 
7315 West Kenmore Drive, Norfolk, Va. 


Charles E. Baker, Jr., has been em- 
ployed by the Slater Mill & Elevator Co. 
as superintendent and production man- 
ager, beginning Sept..1. He is a graduate 
of the Department of Milling Industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, and 
was formerly employed by the Rodney 
Milling Co. at Kansas City. Mr. Baker 
went from there to the Schultz, Baujan 
& Co. mill at Beardstown, Ill. He 
worked for a short time for the Slater 
Mill & Elevator Co. shortly after his 
graduation from college. 


Otherwise 


has been appointed by Governor John 
W. Bricker a member of a five-man com- 
mittee authorized by the legislature to 
study the “serious plight of small busi- 
ness in Ohio and to find possible reme- 
dies which shall effectively minimize 
small business failures.” 


FOOTBALL DIRECTOR 

Fred L. Cobb, head of Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
re-elected to the board of directors of 
the Green Bay Packers, Inc., operating 
group of the national pro football team 
from Green Bay. 


WESTERN VISIT 

Cliff H. Morris, of Cliff H. Morris 
& Co., Inc., New York flour brokers, is 
combining a visit with his mother in 
Billings, Mont., with a western business 
trip. 


ATLANTAN IN NORTH 

Norman E. Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., was a Minneapolis visitor over the 
week end. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 


Earl Fuqua, of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, who is stationed at 
Little Rock, Ark., and W. J. DeBarde- 





leben, of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Chattanooga, visited in Nashville, where 
they called on the flour trade. Mr. De 
Bardeleben has been appointed his con 
pany’s representative in Tennessee. 


POLIO VICTIM 

Suzanne Enns, daughter of Ed Enns. 
of the Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. 
is recovering from an attack of infan 
tile paralysis. Miss Enns, a_ student 
nurse in a Wichita hospital, contracte: 
the affliction while caring for poliomy: 
litis patients in the hospital. 


IN CHICAGO 

Among Chicago visitors last week were 
William H. Bovey, Jr., Cannon Valles 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. R. McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 


MILL CITY VISIT 

E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Dougherty Feed Co., Louisville, Ohio, is 
visiting his affiliate, the Reliance Feed 
Co., in Minneapolis, this week. 


SEES GRANDSON 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, spent the week end in 
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Oklahoma City, making acquaintance 
“with his new grandson, recently born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Baum. Glenn Baum 
represents the Percy Kent Bag Co. 


SHORTENING PROBLEMS 


Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., Nash- 
ville. was in Washington recently on 
matters of interest to his association in 
connection with shortening and flour en- 
richment policy. 


= 2 2 = 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x *&* kK *k& * 


Lt. John R. Brickley, former member 
of the office force of Tue 








NorTHWEST- 
EkN Minrer, has been reported missing 
in action. 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Brick- 
ley, of Deephaven, Minn., supplemented 


A fellow aviator, writing to 


the official war department notice with 
a letter in which he says all members 
of the Fortress in which Lt. Brickley 
was flying as a machine-gunner, were 
seen to bail out over Germany after the 
plane’s engines had been shot out of 
An account of Lt. Brick- 
ley’s aviation service and of his visit to 


commission. 


the London office of this journal on Aug. 
ll appeared in THe NorrHwestTern 
Mitier of Aug. 25. 


* 


U. S. Marine Major W. W. (Skipper) 
Barr, former general manager of H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., bak- 
has returned home on_ indefinite 
leave on account of sickness, after en- 
gaging in numerous battles with the 
Japs in the south Pacific. A graduate 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Major Barr is commissioned in the Re- 
serves. 


ers, 


* 


Lt. Joseph C. Fischer, 20, youngest 
son of Frank Fischer, Sr., of the Fisch- 
er Baking Co., Newark, N. J., 
killed in action in Sicily near the close 
of the campaign that won that island. 
Lt. Fischer’s platoon was the first to 
push its way through the bomb-wrecked 
streets of Callanissetti, largest city in 
interior Sicily and key to Axis defenses 
there. 

Lt. Fischer entered the army in March, 
1942, as a second lieutenant from the 
R.0.T.C, at Georgetown University. He 
was promoted to first lieutenant about 
two months ago after going overseas. 

His parents and two brothers, Frank 
X. Fischer, secretary-treasurer of the 
baking company, and First Lt. George 
Fischer, of Camp Chaffee, Arkansas, 
survive, 


was 





Oziruary ~ + 





ALONZO X. MONAGLE 

Alonzo X. Monagle, vice president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., from 1929 until 
his retirement in 1942, died Aug. 28 in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., following a long pe- 
riod of declining health. He 
years old. Mr. Monagle was born in 
Brooklyn, and in 1917 was appointed 
Secretary of the Franco-American Food 
Co. Six years later he became vice presi- 


was 64 
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dent of the Royal Baking Powder Co., a 
position he retained until his connection 
Standard Brands. Mr. Monagle 
was prominent in the grocery and allied 
for many years, and 
director of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America in 
1934. He was president of the Sales 
Executive Club of New York in 1939-40, 


with 


industries was 


elected a 


and was a past president of the New 


York 
Representatives. 


Association of Manufacturers 
C. A. DANIELSON 


Claus A. Danielson, manager of the 
Seybold Baking Co. at Miami, Fla., died 


tion of hemoglobim 1 the 


recently following a heart attack. He 
was associated with the Seybold organi- 
zation for more than 20 years and was 
a director of the Columbia Baking Co., 
which was affiliated with the Seybold 
bakery. He was a native of Sweden, 
coming to the United States when 16 
years old. 


LEW DRUMMER 


Lew Drummer, manager for the 
General Baking Co. at the Canton, Ohio, 


plant, died recently. 


D. L. DEMBOVITZ 
David L. Dembovitz, manager of a 
chain of retail bakeries in the Cleveland, 


blood. 


libitum tests agree in these respects. 


It is evident that the Incorporatlon O 


» bread to the extent ot 6% of the flour, 1111} 
values of the bread aera 


1) white 


erowth-promotig and bone-forming 


more than 


nicotinie acid. 


probably traceable to its | 
riboflavin and superior protein. 


* This, again, is quoted from the well-known nutrition investigators 
whose controlled feeding tests were reported in the Journal of Nutrition. 
Vol. 25 (June 1943). Rate of growth and relative increases in weight 


of the laboratory animals used for these studies all testify to the fact 


aver 
This superiority of 
content ot enleium, phosphorus, 


The a 


\ 


its enrichment W ith 


that milk belongs in bread. 


{ 


Both 


‘ 


non-fat 
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Ohio, area, died following a 
heart attack. He was 36 years of age. 
His mother will continue the business. 


recently 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CCC WHEAT LOANS REPORTED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp., through Aug. 21, 1943, had 
completed 40,956 loans on 36,922,855 bus 
of 1943 wheat in the 
456,457.18. The 
vanced $1.29 
some transportation 





amount of $47,- 
amount ad- 


which 


average 
includes 
charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. 


was bu, 


On the same date last year 150,- 
926 loans had been completed on 77,183,- 
232 bus. 


controlled and ad 


non-fat milk solids 


roves the 


higmine, iron and 


milk solids is 


ld 





: “The enrichment of flour and bread with thiamine, iron and 


nicotinic acid according to the prevailing practice is undoubtedly a 


wise procedure that may be expected to improve the nutritional status 


of a considerable, though quite unknown, proportion of the popula- 


tion. It would be regrettable, however, if this latest program for the 


nutritive betterment of bread should supersede the much older pro- 


gram of the inclusion of non-fat milk solids in bread, or should be 


considered the equivalent of such inclusion.” 


8 Despite the complications of restricting Orders and Government 


policies affecting available supplies, remember that nothing really does 


the job that non-fat milk solids does in your bakery products. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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LEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 








LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iimesora 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
eT ES Pre ee rere Tg 
Capital Deposited in U. S............222222++--- 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Insurance on Flour 9 John Street . - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange . Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, 











Repel Bank Eeiléing - > Moaweal 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Spring Wheat MILLERS Durum Wheat 


Flour Flour and Semolina 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 31 

Minneapolis: No appreciable change in 
situation. Supplies are as restricted as ever. 
Mills have sold about all they care to at 
this time for future delivery, with buyers, 
of course, clamoring for more. What was 
sold for forward delivery was spread around 
as far as possible, but it only whetted byy- 
ers’ appetites. The production of ground 
wheat has been heavy, and has helped a 
lot, but CCC limits are restricting offerings 
of this substitute for millfeed, and, with 
pasturage drying up, the demand for offals 
seems unlimited. 

Oklahoma City: Demand exceeds supply; 
prices firm; quotations, basis burlap bags, 
carload shipments, for southern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 per 
bag of 100 Ibs. For northern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Millfeeds continue in very good 
demand; supply limited; prices still at ceil- 
ing, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good and exceeding 
supply; trend steady at ceiling; bran and 
shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand active; trend firm at 
ceiling; supply lacking; bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand continues extremely good; 
trend steady; supply inadequate; bran and 
shorts selling at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Exceeds good demand; trend 
tight at ceiling; supply limited to current 
production; output going out practically all 
in mixed cars with flour; wheat bran $43.40, 
gray shorts $43.20, mixed car ceilings, del. 
group 3. 

Chicago: Good; trend firm; no offerings; 
spring and hard winter bran, std. midds. 
flour midds., red dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling 
price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; red dog, 
$39.47. 

Buffalo: Situation unchanged; demand 
still far in excess of supplies, even though 
output improved somewhat; trend firm; sup- 
ply very light; bran, std. midds., flour 
midds., red dog, second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds, $41.55. 

New York: Good; at ceiling; supply lim- 
ited; $46.06. 

Boston: Demand heavy from all buyers, 
but bran and midds. still scarce. A _ con- 
tinuing supply of government wheat flaked 
and ground keeps situation from growing 
worse, with buyers taking on supplies up 
to 30 days. Quotations remain strong at 
ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firmly held; 
supply light; bran, std. and pure spring, 
$45.65 bid; hard winter $45.65, soft winter 
nominal; std. and flour midds. and red dog, 
$45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend higher 
and firm; supply limited; practically no 
offerings; spring bran and red dog, $44.19, 
nominal. 

Atlanta: Demand continues exceptionally 
good, with offerings very limited. Occa- 
sional cars of wheat feeds, corn feeds and 
brewers’ and distillers’ grains reported re- 
ceived by old customers of processing con- 
cerns, but such receipts take care of only 
a small fraction of the demand, Ground 
wheat continues as a mainstay of feeders, 
along with ground barley and ground oats. 
Current supplies of wheat feeds still tight 
and well below requirements, but feed allo- 
cations to regular customers are reported 
up some and some offers are being made 
in a limited way for deferred shipments. 
Deliveries of feed wheat, although some- 
what irregular, are generally ample for 
trade needs. Feed mills throughout terri- 
tory have fair amounts booked, but large 
buyers are reported having some difficulty 
in purchasing additional supplies. Bran and 
shorts remain at the ceiling of $46.30@46.80, 
with ground feed wheat $47@50, ground 
oats $65, ground barley $65, hominy feed 
$52, rice bran $37.40 (nominal). 

Nashville: Demand continues good, but 
supplies still limited; local and near-by pas- 
tures badly in need of rain. Farmers feed- 
ing their corn, which makes corn meal very 
scarce, Bran and shorts only availiable in 
mixed cars of flour and feed, and are quoted 
at the mixed car ceiling price of $44.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is heavy and 
will become more so as pasture declines. 
Unlimited quantities could be sold in the 
domestic market if available. However, 
Canadian mills are running to capacity and 
can produce no more. No supplies are 
available for export as grindings of winter 
wheat are at a minimum and only winter 
wheat millfeed may be_ shipped. Where 
available export permits are worth $13.50@ 
14 ton; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freight basis. For 
export the price would be the equivalent 
of the Boston ceiling, namely, $45.50 ton, 
basis Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: No change in situation; de- 
mand keen and all available supplies moving 
into consumptive channels, chiefly eastern 
Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country and elevator warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic con- 
sumption in this area continues very heavy 
and western mills are still operating to full- 
est capacity. Dealers are having little trou- 
ble in securing supplies for immediate needs, 
but are unable to accumulate any supplies 
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owing to the rapid disappearances of stocks 
from floors. There continues to be no in- 
terest whatever in feed flour. Quotations 
are holding at ceiling levels and on a cash 
car basis are as follows: bran $29.80, shorts 
$39.80, and midds. $33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Rolled oats and oat 
meal are in slow demand; production is at 
a low point and offerings are limited; prices 
are steady. Quotations Aug. 28: rolled oat 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronty 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand slow, but expected 
pick up when fall weather approaches; su))- 
plies light, but equal to demand. Quot 
tions Aug. 28: rolled oats, in 80-Ib sacks, 
$3.25, in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted «on 
Aug. 30 at $4.90 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-2 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western {:\- 
spection division Aug. 27, 1943, and receijts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Fort William and 




















Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Bar!) 
Semi-public ter- 

a 51,349 1,232 9,949 10,512 
Private terminals a2 57 8 
eee 51,349 1,232 10,006 10.550 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,231 os 98 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
oe 14,175 os 21 114 
ol ae 2,617 
bi. POE 1,027 ea +s 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 wk oe 
eee 87,609 1,232 10,125 10,737 
ff. ee 171,785 174 1,083 1,457 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,737 69 2,870 1,s34 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

CPR: Gee s0s8e% 99 os 34 2 
WEE 4 <s-5 4008 3,836 69 2,904 1,7 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

ert 5,139 94 1,943 752 

Aree 198 3 616 5 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

a, rere 290 Ev 27 5 
TOE” éxéecues 5,627 96 2,585 1,132 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Aug. 27, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 14,190 408 8,261 6,140 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ere 362 ae 119 v5 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Aug. 27, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 18,007 557 5,817 i444 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
i Sra 1,082 wt 83 a6 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store ind 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ening 
Aug. 21, 1943, and Aug. 22, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultvral 
Economics, in bus (0000's omitted): 

Canadia 
7-American— -—in bond 
Aug. 21 Aug. 22 Aug. 21 Aux 2: 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
i. Se 225,619 266,940 9,051 17.016 
i. eevreene 6,536 45,273 rT 
GN. é+<\s05% 11,149 4,233 507 
PG. sccssaces Qe Saenee 868 1,323 
eee 14,615 4,109 1,010 89 
Flaxseed .... 145 597 os 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadain markets Aug. 21 (figures for r- 
responding date a year ago given in par:n- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000) bus; corn, 
310,000 (6,125,000); oats, none (none); ‘ye 
23,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at ‘!e 

principal distributing centers for the w:ek 

ending Aug. 28, in tons, with comparso! 
—Receipts— -Shipme! 


1943 1942 1943 42 
Minneapolis “* sis'e san AD 8.500 
Kansas City .. 900 2,525 5,100 2a 
Milwaukee .... 30 30 4,560 180 
Philadelphia .. 360 140 oe 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax ed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 28, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1945 194 
Minneapolis. 2,616 2,880 530 120 100 5° 
Duluth...... 273 4235 _ 69 31 at 
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Your Good Mill 
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AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U. s. A. 








‘The Peas of dats Feuer Hard a 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 











Mennel 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 1500 Bbis. Daily Grain Storage 500,000 Bus. 














THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 











EBERHARDT 





Commercial Feeds —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 
THE QUAKER 0: OATS co. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 




















LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 





Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriiurme Co., Inman, Kan. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ANS te REINA RS NNT ERENT: MRE RIT 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS Ai, 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @(NIAGARAID 
DUST COLLECTORS age 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Mina. Minneapolis 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


New York Nashville Peoria 
—— = Chicago Enid Galveston 
City Gal Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














Manufacture Kiln- 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
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comparison with the high glutens 


or near ceiling 





MARKETS 


IN DETAIL © 


the same price range. 
Clears are slightly softer and cake grades 
from the East still out of the market. 
cific Coast flours, which, due to the higher 
are again a factor, gre having 
in the volume antici- 
pated since confusion still exists over prices 


within practically 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills In the South- 
west have been light, reaching 45% of ca- 
pacity, the same as the previous week, but 
somewhat below the 65% of the same week 
a year ago. Not a great deal of interest 
has been shown by bakers and family buy- 
ers, and mills in many cases also show 
little interest. The reason for sellers’ lack 
of desire to push for business is often the 
labor situation which forces many of them 
to refigure their potential running time on 
the basis of man hours available. 

Operations about unchanged, clears steady 
with offerings adequate, export business 
light, feed wheat grinding extensive. 

Quotations Aug. 28: established brands 
family flour $3.85@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.15@3.30, 95% $3.10@3.25, straight $3.05@ 
3.15, first clear $2.55@2.80, second clear 
$2.45@2.60, low grade $2.30@2.40; clears 
quoted bulk. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- 
tic business active, 5 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow 
and 8 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales have improved and 
average 41% compared to 14% the previous 
week. More than three fourths of sales go 
to the family buyers. Operations average 
90%, compared to previous week's 88%. 
Prices stable and unchanged to 5c higher. 
Quotations, basis cwt, sacks, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Aug. 28: hard wheat short 
patent flour $3.80@4.40, soft wheat short 
patent flour $3.80@4.40, standard patent 
$3.70@4.20, bakers extra fancy $3.58@3.62, 
bakers short patent $3.50@3.55, bakers 
standard $3.48@3.54, . 

Omaha; Flour mills report sales ranging 
from 35 to 40% of capacity for the week 
ending Aug. 28. Shipping directions good. 
Quotations Aug. : family fancy $3.90, 
family standard 5, bakers short $3.40, 
bakers standard $3.35. 

Wichita: Sales from 25 to 100%; direc- 
tions from 60 to 100%; quotations un- 
changed to. higher. 

Hutchinson: Business sluggish. Advanc- 
ing market no spur and few inquiries re- 
ceived. Shipping directions and operations 
slower. 

Salina; Millers report demand very slow, 
with prices somewhat higher. Shipping 
directions very satisfactory. 

Fort Worth: Demand reported by some 
mills as less active, new sales amounting 
to 15 or 20% of capacity, but others sold 
around 25% and some around 50%; prac- 
tically all current business is on family 
well distributed among regular customers 
in Texas and Louisiana. Start of cotton 
harvest may partly account for improved 
outlet for family, but partly to exhaustion 
of retailers’ stocks. Shipping directions good 
and operations remain at the recent rate 
of 80 or 85% of capacity average. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations Aug. 27: family flour 
50's: extra high patent $3.80@4.20, high 
patent $3.55@3.95, standard bakers, 100's, 
44% or less ash, $3.31 (ceiling), first clears 
100’s, $2.80@3, delivered Texas common 
points, or group 3. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The feature to the trade 
last week was the buying done by one big 
eastern baking company. This was spread 
between several mills and probably amount- 
ed to well over 100,000 bbls. 








There is not much activity. Plenty of 
inquiry, but, when prices are quoted, the 
buyers shy away. Top grades of spring 


patents are now at ceilings to all points in 
the East, so buyers are holding off. 

On Aug. 31 the United States Army was 
in the market for a big quantity of spring 
wheat flour for prompt shipment. The 
assumption is that it will go to Buffalo 
mills, 

Interest in family flours is picking up, 
with fair, scattered sales reported. Im- 
provement also is noted in shipping direc- 
tions. That is, some important companies 
are getting all the directions they need, 
but the oppostie is true with others. 


Sales by 
aggregated 
a week earlier and 

Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 31: estab- 
lished brands 
spring first patent $3.31@3.33, standard pat- 
ent $3.26@3.29, fancy clear 
clear $3.11@3.15, 
whole wheat $3.39@3.42. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: 
quiry, but flour buyers are bargain hunting 
and slow about placing 


ings last 


scattered 


3,000 to 5,000 bbls. 
ily business 
small sales 
to improve. 
top patent $3.35@3.58, standard patent $3.25 
@ 3.48, first clear $3.10@3.54, 
$2, family 
short patent $3.35@3.58, 
@ 3.48, first 
short patent 
$3.78 @ 4.28, 

St. Louis: 
change. Some 
cels of cake 


up to 120 


prompt. 


demand for 
dull. Jobbers find new business rather slim. 
Bakers supplying their wants from old con- 
tracts, otherwise 
mouth, Shipping 
tions Aug. 
(ceiling price) 
straight $3.74, 


Toledo: 


ports resulting 


conditions 
premiums, 
ceiling on 
authentic 
ing their 


tion is very 
many mills manage somehow to get along, 
sell a modicum at least of flour 
tain fair rate of operation, although it may 
be difficult 


how they 


and conservatism. 
wheat flour 
the answer 
isn’t so great. 

The Toledo 
rate points to 
tively stabilized 


Buffalo: 
eured, but on 
an attitude of putting 
long as possible 
spring wheat crop to move. 
delayed by 
cars, Directions 
production 
easier, but spring 


general, 


encies. Foreign 


Aug. 28: 
standard 


$3.53, hard winter 
winter 95% 
clear $3.50, 


await more exact knowledge. 
chain bakers reported buying 
quantities and some 
limited amounts. 
spring high glutens 
standard patents 
clears $3.45@3.65; southwestern high glutens 


clears $3.32@3.45, Pacific Coast 
ash and less, $4.13@4.26. 


take on new commitments. 
tracts are being worked off at a moderately 
satisfactory rate, 
covered ahead so 
cerned about buying at the moment. 
though the market was stronger it did not 


according to re- that they are not 
ports, while directions are only fair at best; 
demand for feed, 
with supplies inadequate. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: 


continues brisk, 


additional business, but buying not particu- 
stimulated because trade's 
interest mill agents. 


volume from all 


with a few ranging 
Directions good. 
continues nil with 


directions holding up well. 
quotations 5c cwt higher. 
27: spring high gluten $3.95@4, short pat- 
ent $3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, 
southwestern short 
standard patent 


Quotations Aug. 


clears $3.65@3.70; 


clear $3.27@3.59. 
standard patent $3.75@3.80; soft winter pat- 
few bookings of large straights $3.85@3.95, 
bakers for shipment 
Usual car lot orders few 
and far between for 


Market rules firm 
show an upward 


mand, inquiries are a little better and busi- 
ness of moderate proportions, confined most- 


Jobbers and bakers show 
little disposition to operate ahead of well- 
Price situation largely nom- 


immediate needs. 


family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
$3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear 
$2.68 @ 3.06; 
straight and 95%, $3.44. 

definite and reliable re- 
comprehensive and 
accurate survey of soft wheat milling, as to 
how these 


standard patent 


hard winter short patent $3.70@3.80, 95% 
$3.60@3.65, soft winter straights nominal. 


lots of spring wheat and hard winter flours 


Business confined mostly to booking from 
and retail bakers. 
still held to small 
appears difficult to move. 
to report brisk demand for their products. 
Soft winter sales retarded by lack of sup- 
plies with mills not offering freely. 
agents anticipate an 


Bakers continue 


increased demand for 
all types of flour with the passing of Labor 
when bakers usually begin to 
in strong demand, with the 
better grades quite scarce. 
Quotations per sack Aug. 


Probably milling of hard 
some of these mills may be 


straight $3.58@3.65, first spring clear $3.44 
@3.56; hard winter short patent $3.67@3.80, 
straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.44 
clear $3.18@3.49, 


grade $3.44@3.52. 
its wild and erratic 
career, and has settled at about 26c over the 
Chicago September 
1.72% Aug. 
No. 1 and 
down to sample, 
soft wheat flour prices available. 


EASTERN STATES 


and was $1.72@ 
with very light receipts, no despite an upward tendency in wheat prices. 
Some southwestern millers 
Southwestern hard wheat 
in the best demand, with bakers 
and jobbers forming the best outlet. 
and Pacific Coast flours participate in 
Prices are generally 
Shipping directions continue good. 


Quotations per sack Aug. 28: hard spring 


a few scattered sales. 
the whole buyers 
commitments as 


patent $3.30@3.40, 


wartime shortage of box patent $3.20@3.30, fancy clear $3.15@ 


bakers short patent $3.40@3.43, 95% 
@3.33, first clear $3.15@3.25, 
$2.95@3.05; soft wheat short patent $4.30@ 
first clear $3.30 


bakers who are 
immediate needs. 
hopes of lower prices before making definite 


soft winter short 
soft winter straights $4. 

New York: 
bing trade. 
two cars, 
Spring wheat standard patents seem attrac- 


Fair sales, chiefly to the job- 


Family flour business shows 
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increase is not heavy, with fear of deliver, 
trouble later being given as a reason fo; 
buying. Sales to jobbers and wholesal« 
grocers also show a slight increase. This 
group continues well stocked and some in 
the trade have expressed the opinion that 
flour movement will rise considerably with 
coming of cooler weather, as this summer 
is reported the hottest on record. Only 
current buying marks sales to blenders 
With no slackening in the strong demand 
for millfeeds, blenders in the feed business 
have continued to center their efforts toward 
relieving this in part rather than on the 
flour end of their business. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 28: spring 
wheat bakers short patent $3.83@3.93, stana- 
ard patent $3.76@3.80, straight $3.60@: 70, 
first bakers clear $3.40@3.50, nominal; hard 
winter bakers short patent $3.60@:.75 
standard patent $3.47@3.62, straight $3.114 
3.53, family short patent $3.93@4.08, fancy 
patent $3.80, special patent $3.90, low jro- 
tein 95% $3.50@3.60, from the coast $2.6 
bulk; soft wheat 95% $3.97@4.06, straicht 
$3.93@4.05, fancy cut-off $3.55@3.69, short 
patent $4.05@4.15, first clear $3.50, nomial: 
soft wheat family short patent $4.47@1: Ws, 
fancy patent $4.45@4.55; special patent §).35 
@4.45; soft wheat 95%, from the cuiast 
$3.80, bulk. 


Nashville: Sales reported about the same 
consisting of a few small scattered jots 
with only an occasional booking for 30-:Jay 
shipment. However, more inquiries are re- 
ceived indicating that they are running 
short on supplies. 

Bakers have discontinued a few mor of 
their varieties due to scarcity of help snd 
operating facilities. Larger bakers rejort 
no new purchases, as their stocks are in 
good shape and bookings are still covered 
for several months. Smaller and mediim- 
sized bakers still having to close one atier- 
noon or morning each week due to shortice 
of materials and help, but they have pi: ied 
up a few scattered lots of flour for rea-<on- 
ably prompt shipment. 

Prices high. Quotations Aug. 28: «oft 
winter wheat family short patent $4..54 
4.81, standard patent $4.49@4.65, straicht 
$4.34@4.49, clears $4.14@4.34, hard winter 
wheat short patent $4.23@4.49, standard 
patent $4.08@4.23. soft winter high patent 
pastry flour $4.59. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market showing only slight im- 
provement, new ceiling prices on soft w)ivat 
flour has placed interior mills in a more 
favorable position whereby they can com- 
pete on an even basis with eastern ills 
for the Middle West business. There was 
a rather broad demand from this direc: jor 
earlier in the week before the price chanze 
had become effective, but new business 
booked very light and very disappointing 
Other flour business remains very quiet, 
selling is still confined to l.e.l. lots for the 
local trade. Terminal mills operating at 
slightly better than 60% of capacity on 
local and California and what little govern- 
ment business is left. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, Aug. 28: family patent 
$3.98 per cwt. 

Portland: Since the soft wheat flour «eil- 
ings were raised by OPA, there has bewn a 
broad demand from the Middle West and 
the Southeast for soft wheat flours ‘rom 
the Pacific Northwest. Coast mills are in 
no position to take on this busines as 
freight rates are against them. But in- 
terior mills find themselves flooded wit}; re- 
quests for bookings. Some of them aré 
eareful not to book any until the OPA 
order is clarified; some mills insisting that 
the order does not apply to some se: tions 
of the Southeast. Other mills do not care 
to book until the effective date of the 
order. But bookings are reported hesvy. 

The OPA order does not apply to sales 
west of the Rocky Mountains and coast 
mill bookings continue very light. The 
bookings consist mostly of l.c.l. business 
There is still considerable grinding and 
shipment to do on old government export 
bookings, as well as bookings to the .\mer- 
icas. This keeps coast mills going at «bout 
75% of capacity. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour mills 
are exceedingly busy. Domestic orde are 
coming in steadily. Increases in con-ump- 
tion of bread and other pastry lines have 
stimulated demand for flour. Canadian mills 
are understaffed and it is only by hard work 
on the part of all concerned that «rders 
are being filled and delivered without ‘clay. 
Export business also has been extr: mel) 
brisk. For some weeks now mills have 


























Week-end flour quotations, per sack ({« 
Chicago 
$3 5G be 





Spring first patent ......... 25@ 3.58 
Spring standard patent 3. 3.48 
Spring first clear ........ 3. 3.54 
Hard winter short patent .... 3.35@ 3.58 
Hard winter 95% patent.. 3.25@ 3.48 
Hard winter first clear 2.85@ 3.22 
Soft winter short patent .... 3.88@ 4.53 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.78@ 4.28 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3.27@ 3.59 
ee eee 2.93@ 2.97 
, x AR. Roe 2.22@ 2.67 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... ween Fe _ = 


*Includes near-by straights. +Nashville prices basis f.o.b.__ 


§280-lb cottons. 


*wt), packed 
Minneapolis 
.33 


$3.31@ 3 


3.26@ 3.29 
3.11@ 3.15 


-@. 


-@.... 


289@ 2.94 
2.64@ 2.69 
Standard patent— 


Dakota 


Montana 


quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 


yo 29 c9 
go 99 £9 49 oo 

SANA Aw 
I-30 O'R S 








saaee 


=) 


top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 
Spring second pat.§J. . 

Spring first clear{... 
points for soft winter wheat flour. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Philadelphia 
$3.75@ 3.84 
3.65@ 3.75 
3.60@ 3.65 
3.70@ 3.80 
3.60@ 3.65 


Cincinnati tNash ville 
es ee Re suis : 





Jee eeee . 
Toronto **Winnipeé 
Spring Cxports§ .....cc.ce. 38s 

Ontario 90% patentst....$5.50 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hana cottons, 98-Ib cottons. 
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peen fully booked up until the end of 
November and although repeatedly asked 
to do so have been unable to take on any 
more orders. Their capacities are simply 
jnadequate to turn out any more flour. The 
smaller western mills are now also pro- 
ducing flour for the British government. 

Quotations Aug. 28: domestic top patent 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98-lb cottons, net, car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. Export prices have declined 6d as 
compared with a week ago, and are now 38s 
per 280 lbs, cotton, October, Montreal; 38s 
gd, November, Halifax. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is scarce and 
prices are strengthening. The small crop 
and poor quality of the new wheat is ad- 
versely affecting the market. Buyers are 
finding it just about impossible to buy win- 
ter wheat flour. Wheat of milling quality 
is going to be extremely hard to find and 


prices would be soaring if no ceiling ex- 
isted. Winter wheat millers are going to 
have a difficult season and so also will 


biscuit manufacturers who require this kind 
of flour in the production of their products. 
Prices are nominal. Quotations Aug. 28: 
$5.50 bbl, in second-hand cottons, Montreal 
basis; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, 10c under. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are poor and 


away below what is normally the case at 
this time of year. A large proportion of 
the grain is reported of poor quality. Wet 
weather during harvest damaged the crop 
and much of it is sprouted. The price 
is at the ceiling. Quotations Aug. 28: $1.11 


@1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: No new export business re- 
ported, but domestic trade continues on a 
good scale. Mills operating to capacity al- 


most every hour of the day and every day 
of the week. Most mills booked up until 
end of October. Milling interests picking 
up varying amounts of cash wheat. New 
wheat deliveries unimportant owing to late- 
ness of harvest and restricted delivery quota 


of bus per authorized acre. However, 
samples of new wheat tested indicate a very 
wide range in protein content. Quotations 
Aug. 28: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: Domestic hard wheat flour 
sales to baking interests continue at peak 
levels, but store sales are low. Prices are 
firm at ceiling levels, with supplies ample 
for current requirements. Quotations on 
acash car basis for cotton 98's are $5.40 


for first patents, $5 for bakers patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Supplies of soft wheat flour coming from 
Ontario are reported fair, but nothing has 
been clarified so far regarding the outlook 
when the new crop is harvested. Some 
dealers expect a reduction in flour available 
for this market. Prices to the trade are 
firm around $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 
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offerings, and bookings fell off sharply as 
compared with the week before. Reports 
indicate that only a few scattered car lot 
orders are on mill books, while directions 
continue fair to good; pure white rye flour 
$2.89@2.94 per cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $2.79@2.84, pure dark 
$2.64@ 2.69. 

Chicago: A few small scattered sales re- 
ported and demand has made a slight im- 
provement; directions fair; white patent 


rye $2.93@2.97, medium $2.83@2.87, dark 
$2.26 @ 2.67. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 12c cwt; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
$3.23, medium $3.13, dark $2.93, rye meal 
$3.03. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.25, medium $3.15, dark 
$2.95. 

New York: Sales light, with limited in- 
terest; pure white patents $3.15@3.21. 

Philadelphia: General undertone ruled 


firm, with prices showing slight advances 
almost daily; offerings only moderate, while 
demand was fair; white patent, $3.12@3.20. 
Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $2.68@ 
2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With top grades at ceiling 
levels, there has not been much opportunity 
to do much business in semolinas. Inquiry 
very spotted. Brisk inquiry for durum sec- 
ond clears, at relatively good prices, but 
durum flours are still below the ceiling. 

In the week ended Aug. 28, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 180,387 sacks 
(ewts) durum products against 167,888 in 
the previous week. 

Chicago: Market dull, with fair 
tions; No. 1 semolina $3.76, standard 
2 semolina $3.66. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: New sales very quiet; shipping 
directions fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy patent $3.99, 
macaroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.12. 

Philadelphia: Trade quiet, but general 
market rules firm, with offerings only mod- 


direc- 
No. 


erate; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular 
$3.92. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 fancy $3.98, 


No. 1 standard $3.88 cwt. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
v 


v 


Display Want 


v 











HELP WANTED 
Vv J 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man by wholesale grocery firm, to travel 
Minnesota-Dakota territory with grocery 
salesmen calling on retail trade. Address 





6328, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 

SALESMAN WANTED FOR  ILLINOIS- 
Wisconsin territory to cover bakery and 
family trade; ability to sell both retail 


and carload buyers is essential. Write to 
Sales Department, Standard Milling Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL, 
stating your qualifications and references. 





SALESMEN WANTED BY GOOD-SIZED, 
well-established spring wheat mill manu- 
facturing high quality flours; open terri- 
tories central and eastern New York state, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. Actual flour selling 
experience not absolutely necessary, but 
territory acquaintance preferable. Give 
full business history in first letter; replies 
treated in confidence; good permanent and 











well paying position for producers. Ad- 
dress 6309, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

[__situan v J 

POSITION AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY 
size mill; am 58 years of age, have had 
lifetime experience; can keep mill in re- 
pair; have my own tools; references as 
to character and ability. Address 6329, 


The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


Minneapolis 2, 





POSITION WANTED BY MILLER WITH 


lifetime experience in some of the best 
mills in the Northwest; can take full 
charge of any sized mill; will accept 


second miller’s position if chance for pro- 
motion. Address 6319, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 














v ] 

FOR SALE—75-BBL MODERN FLOUR 
mill, diesel power, located in North Da- 
kota; big exchange business; owner has 


interests outside the state. Address 6320, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federatio: 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 

















Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: With $ Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Aug. 28 
prices up 20c ewt, or 40c bbl, over previous Five mills ...... 50,307 36,325 *33,006 
week, the trade backed away from mill *Four mills. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
me. 86 ccaae 136% 138% 144% 146% 138% 139% ese 94 138 140 
ie. 88 ccs 138 139 145% 146% 138% 140% 140% 141% 
a SE k<cee 138% 139% 145% 147% 140 141% 139% 141% 
Me 28 cece 139% 140% 146% 148% 140% 142% 140% 142% 
oe OF i eees 138% 140% 146% 148 140% 141% 140% 142% 
mn. Oh x2h-0% 139% 140% 146% 148% 141 142% ee awe 141% 142% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec Closed Closed 
me OB ease er 2562 137 138% 109% 108% anne wwe aes ar 
5 137 138% 109% 108% 
Me SE os'ees 136 137 109 107% 
a 20 aries 136 137 108% 107% 
ae sas eee 109% 107% 
Mme S28 idee ‘ ine 109% 108% ‘ vac ‘eae 
r CORN ‘ c OATS. ~ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
me 96 aise ees sans ane eens Vans view 72% 70% 67% 65% 
Fae 73% j 71% 68% 66% 
Se OF nitive 74 71% 70% 66% 
Sea 74% 72 70% 67% 
FF Pee 74% 1% 70% 67% 
ES eee ; ay as 74 71% 70% 67% 
—_— RYE r FLAXSEED——. BARLEY 
Chicago Mi polis Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. ec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
fe $6 ives 101% 102% 94% 95% 293% 296 293% wees 104 100% 
ore 103 103% 95% 96% 296% 299 296% 104% 101% 
EE. eel 103% 104% 96% 97 298 300 298 105 101% 
eee 103% 105% 97% 98% 298% 299% 298% 105 102 
a, OO)... 102% 104% 96% 98% 300 301 300% 105% 103% 
me 8 saz. 103% 104% ~~ 97 98 300 301 300% 105% 102% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb 


the market reviews, are based on car- 
sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


: Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
eee eee ar eS eee) ke eee eee ee eee ees 
Hard winter > Ea --@40.40 seen . 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 STT, rere 
Standard middlings* .@40.40 @ 37.75 Se Sey 38.97 @ 39.47 .-@41,55 
Flour middlingst ........ ..@40.40 ..-@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 oe ee @41.55 
or eee 1e e+ @40.40  ....@37.75 eS ..@39.47 ....@ 41.55 

; Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnatl Nashville 
OS. eee AK OPE Sem EMERY. Hecceecess Ciccede ccs: 
Hard winter bran ....... oe ae .»@45.65 -@.... o+0+@.... r+ee@.. 
Soft winter bran ........ ee | ee , rae eee -»-@43.10  ....@44.30 
Standard middlings® .... ....@.... - » @45.65 -@46.17 ....@.... oosel esc 
Flour middlingst ........ oP . -@45,65 -@46.17 -++@43.10 ....@44.30 
8 See er vere: re ee Sa 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
 b.es'v0% v.00 $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
(Winnipeg ....... «++ »@28,00 @ 29.00 anaes 


“Brown shorts. +¢Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











FLOUR BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, for 
| flour and other food prod- 
ucts, are available at our 
cooper shops which are stra- 
tegically located throughout 
the South and Southeast. For 
any quantity, one barrel to a 
carload, send inquiries to: 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY | 
418-422 Liberty National Lite Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


RECONDITIONED DIESEL-NATURAL GAS 
engines; power plant equipment; anything 
that contains iron and steel; contact us 
before buy Industrial Supply «& 
Equip. Inc., Canal Building, New 
Orleans, 














you 
Co., 
La. 





FOR SALE—SIX 
wooden dough 
pion automatic 
tor with switch 
tion; attractively 
branch, the Kansas 
geant, Joplin, Mo. 


PRACTICALLY NEW 
troughs; one large Cham- 
dough brake, 3-phase mo- 
box, all in good condi- 
priced, Write Joplin 
Milling Co., 1205 Ser- 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
Vv a enone 


WANTED—OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COT- 
ton bags—any size from 3 Ibs up; will be 
used for packing metal parts. Container 
Products Co., 2688 East 37th St., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 














WANTED—SCRAP COTTON BAGS, CAN 
be torn, soiled or water damaged; any 
quantity. Get your scrap into the scrap. 
We need this material to supply war in- 
dustry customers. Container Products Co., 
2688 East 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Looking Ahead??... 


Toa few—with vision—in the equip- 

ment, process, or production fields, 
| for flour, bread or cereals, I am 

pleased to offer my services as a 





| CONSULTING 
| CEREAL CHEMIST 


Conferences by appointment only. 
PLEASE WRITE. 
BERT D. INGELS 


111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours ‘ 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 











EXTRA HOU 


: OF DOUGH STABILITY 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


StA-civTen frown 
PRRs (OmVmnaTIO wes 
Om ams mre Reens be 
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e THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES - 


WHEAT FLOUR 


No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minneapolis) eee -4-4-4-4-4+4— SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minneapolis) 


2 DARK (Kanes City) O—O—O—O—O—O 
OCS See o~ O—O—0—0—0—© HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kenset City) 
No, 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Lovwis) eeseeee eee eee @ 


ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) Be @0002868 6066 @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St Lowis) 




















AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG 


175 175 


As fine a flour as you be Aix zo | | 


will find milled from se bes? Hire is 
the finest Turkey 169 : 
wheat in the heart of = 
Kansas in \64 


eheoccegeced 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
OS Ser a RRR RENNER oer 
































ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 














4-4-2 a2 & 


























VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR ponestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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- 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. FAMILY PATENTS Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant The Standard Others 
Flour Brokers Grain Co., Inc. : 
OMAHA, NEB. White Crest Red Crest Line country houses in five states Strive to Reach 
Offices: Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 
New York City and San Francisco e e P 
: High Ratio Cake Flours Kansas City, Mo. ~ & 
rr HITE OWAN 

S. R. STRISIK CO. Sponge Cracker Flour MAXWELL KULLA FLOUR 

Flour Mill Agents mae RED LION FLOUR SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
nentnen te | eee | | a ee CORPORATION 

~—_ ‘ 38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINN — 
PEEK BROS FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON Chickasha Milling Co. HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
° FLOUR MILLS, Inc. Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address For Bakers 
Flour Brokers OE aaa Manufacturers of Hieh-Grade The Morrison Milling Co. 
Den Texas 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS eta n. i ad At Lat age] as Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited oe 
BREY & SHARPLESS | | HARDESTY MILLING CO. DIXIE LILY eke 
FLOUR Quality Millers for iw Pain ced Sateen eae i 
Over Half a Century THE mney oe aren co. THB DENVER ALFALFA MILLING 

ne eens Sy ee Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO et Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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* 5S souNnD REASONS ca 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


KING’S FLOURS ACME 

















are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
* FLOUR 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
rig oat than any other state flavor, all-around performance. 
in the Union. 


Another Good One 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST “GOLD DRIFT” 
: Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
| H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























_Western KING Flour __ 


WES ERN S AR Uniform bakery flour ;— 
Manufactured in a mill 
K A N 5 A y A K that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 
Made from wheat that is 
F we F T bought with only the baker 
C in mind. 


x ok MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


So ow So o bal al ad _ _ = al = 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 





flours and some like another. They are dif- 





ferently milled for different breads and for- 


mulas. But they are exactly alike in their For the baker who cares 


being milled from the most carefully selected SORT PATENT : 


CHEROKEE Saoaae senmes 


- wheats by precision methods and the most sunesene onsen 


| watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 
«++. exceptional flours 


made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


The Baker Has the Last Word 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS CAPITAL FiLourn MILLIS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” 


“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: ‘“‘DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Canada’s ~ 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 











+ . 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 


COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 


Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exch , Wi 
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Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
- pny tk | antes Executed 
Office: ee ae 
orecetmenton, aging. Montreal 
“Eide 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 


Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0, THOMPSON ©O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 


Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods palling Co., Limited 


“Sila 
Sar ON 
sale) rie a) 
MC Mow 
aa? 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 






comin t cocue 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: \ 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











‘ODS wania&enG CO_LTD| 


MON’ TREAL - TORO ors - WINNIPEG 






























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 











Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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TORONTO, CANADA 







CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 
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PURITY Cue” STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE + MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED she 








Sea" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo —>*f 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG 4 COTTON | pene” 
. BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


N\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I *' 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ° 
cut aan Wet” Str MARY'S; ONTARIO, CANADA James’ Kichardson & Sons 
Z / M / T é a 











erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA ' 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSR ESS 


Grain 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


ray ey ‘ail 





— 


CANADA’S 





Cable 





Head 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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RULES ISSUED FOR CANNED 
MILK HARDSHIP RATIONS 


WasHincton, D. C—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued instruc- 
tions to industrial users of rationed 
evaporated and condensed milk on how 
to apply for ration points in hardship 
situations where substitutes are not avail- 
able or not usable. 

The rationing regulations make no pro- 
vision for granting points for buying 
canned milk for industrial use, OPA ex- 
plained, since a large part of the limited 
supply available is needed for infant 
feeding and for persons with special 
diets. For this reason no_ industrial- 
user factor has been assigned to these 
products. 

However, in certain cases where in- 
dustrial users are unable to obtain bulk 
or other nonrationed milk products to 
use as substitutes, or where use of such 
substitutes would cause undue hardship, 
OPA may grant relief. Substitutes in- 
clude plain or sweetened bulk condensed 
milk, either whole or skim, powdered 
milk, and fluid cream, 

An industrial user applying for ration 
points in these exceptional circumstances 
is instructed to file OPA Form R-315 
with the ration board with which he is 
registered, or, if he is not registered, 
with the board where his principal place 
of business is located. The application 
will be forwarded to Washington for de- 
cision, and must include the following 
information: 

(1) Purpose for which rationed canned 
milk is to be used. 

(2) Quantity, in pounds, of rationed 
canned milk required during the quar- 
terly period for which allotment is 
sought, and size of cans in which it will 
be acquired. 

(3) Quantity, in pounds, of rationed 
canned milk used during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1942. 

(4) Inventory, in pounds, of rationed 
canned milk at the close of business on 
June 1, 1943. 

(5) Detailed explanation of why non- 
rationed milk or milk products cannot be 
obtained or used. 

(6) If rationed milk is to be acquired 
in small cans, reasons why larger cans 
cannot be used. 

These instructions apply only to indus- 
trial users who used rationed milk be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1942, and March 19, 1943. 
All others apply as new industrial users. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STROEHMANN SAFETY AWARDS 

Rewarded for 100% safety record for 
the past year, 26 salesmen and members 
of the plant staff of Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., were presented 
with gold pins by the management on 
July 28. Five of the men, all with 10 
years or over of driving with no acci- 
dents, received a gold pin with two 
diamonds and a number designating the 
accidentless years. They are: Franklin 
N. Childs, 15 years; Grant W. Koch, 14 
years; William P. Young, 13 years; 
Plant Manager J. A. Levinson, 11 years, 
and Joseph L. Staib, 10 years. Mr. 
Levinson presided at the meeting. Wil- 
liam Maurer, a supervisor, who received 
a gold pin with one diamond for five 
years of safe driving, also received a 
number of farewell gifts before depart- 
ing to join the army. 


——“BREAD iS THE ®°AFF OF LIFE: 


The De Luxe Bakery, 207 North Bar- 
stow, Eau Claire, Wis., remodeled and 
redecorated, has reopened for business. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
opabor th Making 
For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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More loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 











Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDC™ > WHEAT STORAGE 

DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 

1S 1700 BARRELS Q) 
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CoaTswoRTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


GRAIN 


FEEDS 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








WH 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








66 e 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat-- 
lamo Nn ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wWwtinNtePEG e 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


a 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
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ANNON “OALLEY 


Manufactures the Choicest spring 
5 wheat flour under Laboratory and 
: Bake Shop control for your com- 
E plete satisfaction. 

| CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis 


Leading “Rauents 


MARITIME 
INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, RANGAS ° 
pa a Bon : . : 2 ile 
ee Spe EN 




























“WON DERSACK” 


An exc pti lly fine, Cc 


patent flour 


y-milled 





Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 





























FROM THE INSIDE 


“Look at that one—the one staring at 
us through the bars. Doesn’t he look 
intelligent ?” 

“Yes, There is something uncanny 
about it.” 

“He looks as if he understood every 
word we’re saying.” 

“Walks on his hind legs, too, and 
swings his arms.” 

“There! He’s got a peanut. Let’s 
see what he does with it?” 

“Well, what do you think of that! 
He knows enough to take the shell off 
before he eats it just like we do.” 

“That‘s a female alongside of him. 
Listen to her chatter at him. He 
doesn’t seem to be paying much atten- 
tion to her, though.” 

“She must be his mate.” 

“They look kind of sad, don’t they?” 

“Yes, I guess they wish they were in 
here with us monkeys.” 

¥v ¥ 
TOO LATE 

There are many versions of Hitler's 
phone call to Moses in Heaven, 

“IT want to inquire about that rod 
you used on that Red Sea job. Is it 
true the waters rolled back and made 
a clear road when you held it up? If 
so I'd like to borrow it. I have a little 
job to do on the English Channel,” Hit- 
ler explained. 

“It’s true about the rod,” said Moses, 
‘but I no longer have it in my posses- 
sion.” 

“Where is it?” asked Hitler eagerly. 
“Just tell me where it is and I can 
get it.” 

“IT very much doubt that you can get 
it,” answered Moses politely. “It is 
in the British museum.” 


¥ ¥ 


NO TRICK AT ALL 
Marine.—You know, in the circus I 
saw a snake go through the eye of 
a needle. 
Sailor.—That’s nothing; my _ wife 
weighs 250 Ibs and she goes through 
my pockets every time I’m home on 


leave. 
¥v ¥ 
FOUND 


The absent-minded professor stopped 
in to see his doctor. The doctor felt 
his pulse and said: “That’s all right; 
let me see your tongue.” 
complied. 

“It looks all right,’ continued the 
doctor, “but why the postage stamp?” 

“Ah!” beamed the professor; “so that’s 
where I left it."—The Recorder. 


The professor 


¥ ¥ 


COULD BE 

The soldier gazed admiringly at the 
beautiful dress of the leading chorine. 

“Who made her dress?” he asked his 
companion. 

“I’m not sure, but I think it was the 
police.” 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Atlanta 
| $t.Louis 


| Minneapolis 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





— 
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NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C, 3. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS’ 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 








118 So. 6th St. 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
31/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street H 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR nerontuns 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''DiPLomMa,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW | 








60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiip,’’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 























HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cesses 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW YORR 20 
PHILADELPHIA 


eS 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO New Restend Office: 2 1 Depont St. Malden. Mass. gy 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 7 
Low Satie Second Clears Francis M. Franco ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
our Offers Solici ill Agent 
The New Century Company FLOUR FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
9940 So. Union Avenue q Correspondence Solicited 
one rod aur _ Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 




















J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











We are 


varers ot FEEDS oc au xinas 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 








MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 












LLL 


PERCY KENT BAGS 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


M wv 





Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 





Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





ee 99 
Golden Loaf” mas ou: 
a 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R. FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Northwest Airlines 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
Novadel-Agene 


Corp. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 
OCepeme Machine CG. ..cccsccscccecs 
Page, Thomas, Mill 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
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Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Chemical Division 
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Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 
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Rapid River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co........ 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
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Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. sc 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.......... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
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St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, In 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
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Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc......... 
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Siebel Institute of Technology........ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co...... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
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Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
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Standard Milling Co. ......cccceeess 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Swift & Co. 
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Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd...... 
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Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators Limited 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City 
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Uhimann Grain Co. ....cccceciees 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co.........++:+: 


Valier & Spies Milling Co........-- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.....- 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.....- 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co....... 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..C 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........++> 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 32 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........--- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. ......--+0--e2+%9° 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc......--- 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., 
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HE’S DEVELOPED A 13,000-MILE Keach. 


need from bread and other products made from flour. 
A continuing preference for products made from 


That extra slice of bread he’s reaching for got its start 
on the plains of Kansas, 13,000 miles from his present 
(censored) location. But the more significant fact is 
that, two years ago, he might not have reached for an 
extra slice at all! Uncle Sam is finding that he consumes 
twice as much bread in service as he did in civilian life. 

Here in America, too, wherever men and women are 
working harder, they are learning to “eat heartier”, 
and are getting a greater proportion of the energy they 


white flour is deeply rooted in American eating habits. 
Today, the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly white 
and well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 


just write; NA-94 
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